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PREFACE. 


This  little  work  has  been  published  with  a view  to  assist 
the  Native  Student,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  the 
Medical  College.  At  the  same  time,  the  materials  have  been 
so  arranged,  as  to  include  a manual  of  General  Anatomy, 
together  with  such  notices  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases, 
as,  it  is  hoped,  will  render  it  a useful  and  convenient  volume 
for  reference,  in  after  life  : while  it  also  affords  a substitute  for 
the  elaborate  Dictionaries  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  already 
before  the  public,  the  expensive  nature  of  which,  places  these 
valuable  yet  voluminous  works  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Native 
Student. 

In  accomplishing  his  task  the  Compiler  has  to  acknowledge 
his  obligations  to  the  Dictionaries  of  Hooper,  Cooper  and 
Copland  ; The  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine ; The  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  De  Medecine  et  Chirurgie, 
and  numerous  other  authorities. 
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A DICTIONARY 


OK 

TERMS  AND  TECHNICALITIES, 


IN 

ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,  AND  SURGERY,  AT 
PRESENT  IN  USE,  WITH  THEIR  SIGNIFICATION 
AND  ETYMOLOGY. 
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Agarticulation,  (from  ab , and 
articulus,  a joint,  L.)  A species 
of  articulation  of  bones,  which 
has  evident  motion. — See  Diur- 
throsis. 

Abureviation,  (from  abbreviatio, 
L.)  In  medicine,  certain  marks 
or  half  words,  used  by  physicians 
for  despatch  and  conveniency  when 
they  prescribe;  thus  : — the  R.  or  R. 
at  the  head  of  all  prescriptions  com- 
prising more  than  one  article,  sup- 
plies the  place  of  Recipe ; h.  s., 
that  of  bora  somni ; elect,  that  of 
Elector  ium  ; Tinct.  that  of  Tinctura , 
ike.  &c.  &c.  Simple  letters  some- 
times are  employed  for  words  : as, 
f.,  for  fiat ; q.  s.,  for  quantum  suf- 
fic'd ; s.  a.  for  secundem  artem. 

Abdomen,  (from  abdo,  to  hide, 
L.)  The  belly.  The  largest  cavi- 
ty in  the  body,  bounded  superiorly 
by  the  diaphragm,  by  which  it  is 
separated  from  the  chest;  inferiorly, 
by  the  bones  of  the  pubes  and  ischii ; 
on  each  side  by  muscles,  the  short 
ribs,  and  ossa  illia ; anteriorly,  by 
abdominal  muscles,  and  posteriorly, 
by  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  os  sacrum, 
and  os  coccygis. 
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Abdominal,  pertaining  to  the 
belly:  as , abdominal  aorta,  abdominal 
region,  abdominal  ring,  is. c.  &c.  &c. 

Abducens  labiorum — see  Levator 
anguli  oris. 

Abducent,  (Abducens,  from  ab, 
from,  and  ducere , to  draw,  L.) 
Synonimous  with  Abductor. — See 
Abductor. 

Abductor,  the  name  of  a mus- 
cle, the  office  of  which  is  to  pull 
back,  or  draw  the  member  to  which 
it  is  affixed,  from  some  other.  The 
antagonist  is  called  Adductor. 

Abductor  indicis  manus,  an 
internal  inter-osseous  muscle  of 
the  fore-finger-  Semi-interosseous 
indicis  of  W inslow.  Abductor 
indicis  of  Cowper.  Arises  from 
superior  part  of  metacarpal  bone, 
and  os  trapezium,  and  is  inserted 
by  a broad  tendon  to  superior  part 
of  first  phalanx  of  the  fore-finger. 
Use — to  draw  the  fore-finger  from 
the  others  towards  the  thumb,  and 
assist  in  bending  it  towards  the 
palm. 

Abductor  indicis  pedis,  an  inter- 
nal inter-osseous  muscle  of  the 
fore-toe.  Arises,  by  two  origins. 
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from  root  of  metatarsal  bone  of 
fore-toe,  and  outside  of  the  root 
of  metatarsal  bone  of  great  toe  ; 
also  from  os  cunieforme  internum. 
Inserted  into  inside  of  root  of  the 
first  joint  of  fore-toe.  Use — to  pull 
the  fore-toe  inwards,  from  the  rest 
of  the  small  toes. 

Abductor  medii  digitx  pedis, 
an  inter-osseous  muscle  of  the 
foot.  Arises  from  metatarsal  bone 
of  middle-toe,  inserted  at  inside 
of  the  root  of  first  joint  of  mid- 
dle-toe. Use — to  pull  the  middle 
toe  inwards. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  manus, 
a muscle  of  little  finger.  Extensor 
tefrtii  internodii  minimi  digiti  of 
Douglas.  Hypothenar  minor  of 
Winslow.  Abductor  auricularis 
of  some  writers.  Arises  from  pisi- 
form bone,  and  inserted  into  the  in- 
ner side  of  first  bone  of  little  finger. 
Use — to  draw  the  little  finger  from 
the  rest. 

Abductor  pollicis  manus,  a 
muscle  of  the  thumb.  Abductor 
pollicis  manus,  and  abductor  brevis 
alter  of  Albinus.  Adductor  pollicis  of 
Cowper.  Arises  from  annular  liga- 
ment and  os  trapezium,  and  inserted 
into  first  bone  of  the  thumb.  Use — 
to  draw  the  thumb  from  the  fingers. 

Abductor  pollicis  pedis,  a mus- 
cle of  great  toe.  Abductor  of 
Douglas.  Thenar  of  Winslow.  Ab- 
ductor pollicis  of  Cowper.  Arises 
from  os  calcis  and  os  naviculare,  and 
inserted  into  internal  sesamoid  bone, 
arid  first  joint  of  great  toe.  Use — to 
pull  the  great  toe  from  the  rest. 

Abductor  tertu  digiti  pedis, 
an  inter-osseous  muscle  of  foot. 
Arises  from  metatarsal  bone  of 
third  toe,  and  inserted  into  first 
joint  of  the  third  toe.  Use — to  pull 
the  third  toe  inwards. 

Aberration,  (from  ah,  from, 
and  erro,  to  wander,  L.)  A devi- 
ation from  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  In  the  present  day,  me- 
dical writers  apply  it  mostly  to  the 
mind  and  judgment. 

Ablactation,  (from  ab,  from,  and 
lacto,  to  suckle,  L.)  The  weaning 
a child  from  the  breast. 


Abluent,  (from  abluo , to  wash 
away,  L.)  That  which  washes 
away  any  impurity  adhering  to  the 
surface. 

Abortion,  (from  uborior,  to 
be  sterile,  L.)  Miscarriage.  The 
usual  term  of  pregnancy  is  forty 
weeks,  or  nine  calendar  months. 
Within  this  period,  however,  the 
foetus  may  be  morbidly  expelled  at 
any  time.  If  the  expulsion  take 
place  within  six  weeks  after  con- 
ception, it  is  usually  called  mis- 
carriage ; if  between  six  weeks  and 
six  months,  abortion;  if  during  any 
part  of  the  latter  three  months, 
before  the  completion  of  the  natural 
term,  premature  labour.  By  many 
writers  of  the  present  day,  abortion 
and  miscarriage  are  used  synoni- 
mously. 

Abrasion,  (from  abrado,  to  tear 
off,  L.)  In  Surgery,  it  is  applied 
to  any  part  being  slightly  or  super- 
ficially torn  or  broken,  as  the  skin 
sometimes  is,  from  accident  or 
disease. 

Abscess,  (from  abscedo,  to  de- 
part, L.)  A tumour  containing  pus, 
or  a collection  of  purulent  matter. 
Abscesses  are  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal kinds  ; viz.  Acute  and  Chronic. 
For  information  relative  to  the 
former,  see  Suppuration  ; and  for  the 
latter,  refer  to  Lumbar  abscess. 

Absorbent,  (from  absorbeo,  to 
suck  up,  L.)  In  Anatomy,  the  small, 
delicate,  transparent  vessels,  which 
take  up  substances  from  the  surface 
of  the  body,  or  from  any  cavity,  and 
carry  it  to  the  blood,  are  called  ab- 
sorbents, or  absorbing  vessels.  They 
are  called  according  to  the  liquids 
which  they  convey,  Lacteals  and 
Lymphatics. — See  Lacteal  and  Lym - 
patic. 

Absorption,  (derived  as  above.) 
In  Anatomy , a function  in  an  ani- 
mated body,  which  is  considered  a 
natural  action.  It  signifies  the  tak- 
ing up  of  substances  applied  to  the 
mouths  of  absorbing  vessels.  The 
fluids  which  are  secreted  by  the 
different  secerning  organs  (see  Se- 
cretion), and  especially  those  thrown 
forth  to  lubricate  internal  surfaces. 
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would  necessarily  accumulate,  and 
become  inconvenient,  it  there  were 
not  a correspondent  set  of  vessels 
perpetually  at  work  to  carry  off  the 
surplus.  But  such  a set  of  vessels 
is  every  where  distributed  over  the 
entire  range  of  the  body,  as  well 
within  as  without,  to  answer  this 
express  purpose  : and  they  are  hence 
called  Absorbents  : and  from  the 
limpidness  or  clearness  of  their 
contained  fluid,  they  have  also 
received  the  name  of  Lymphatics. 

Abstemious,  (from  ab,  from,  and 
temeturn,  wine,  L.)  In  its  literal 
sense,  refraining  absolutely  from 
all  use  of  wine ; but  by  medical 
writers,  the  term  is  usually  applied 
to  a temperate  mode  of  living  in 
regard  to  food  generally. 

Abstergent,  (from  abstergo,  to 
cleanse  away,  L.)  An  application 
that  cleanses  or  clears  away  foulness. 

Abstinence,  (from  abstineo,  to 
abstain,  L.)  In  Medicine,  it  is 
applied  to  persons  sparing  of  their 
diet,  or  very  moderate  in  the  use 
of  food. 

Acceleration,  (from  ad,  to,  and 
cetera,  to  hasten.)  In  Physiology 
and  Pathology,  it  is  applied  to 
the  action  of  several  functions ; 
but  particularly  to  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  to  the  respiration. 

Accelerator,  (derived  as  above.) 
That  which  propels  or  drives 
forward : as. 

Accelerator  urina:,  a muscle 
of  the  penis.  Ejuculator  seminis  of 
Winslow.  Arises  from  sphincter 
ani — membranous  part  of  urethra, 
near  to  the  beginning  of  corpus 
cavernosum,  ami  inserted  into  a 
line  in  the  middle  of  bulbous 
portion  of  urethra,  where  it  joins 
its  fellow.  Use — to  drive  the  urine 
or  semen  forward,  and  by  grasping 
the  bulbous  part  of  urethra,  to  propel 
the  blood  towards  the  corpora 
cavernosa  and  the  glans,  by  which 
erection  of  the  penis  is  assisted. 

Accessorius,  (from  accedo,  to 
approach,  L.) 

Accessorius  lumbalts,  a muscle 
of  the  loins. — See  Macro  Lum- 
balis. 
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Accessorius  nervus,  the  name 
given  by  Willis  to  two  nerves 
which  ascend,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  neck,  from  the  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth  cervical  pairs  of  nerves ; 
through  the  great  foramen  of  the 
occipital  hone,  and  pass  out  again 
from  the  cranium  through  the  fora- 
mina lacera,  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
to  be  distributed  on  the  trapezius 
muscle. 

Accouchement,  the  French  word 
for  the  act  of  delivery,  in  frequent 
use  by  modern  English  writers. 

Accoucheur,  the  French  for  a 
midwife  or  person  who  assists  in  the 
delivery  of  the  child. 

Acephalous,  (from  a,  without, 
and  Icephale,  a head,  Gk.)  Applied 
to  a lusus  naturae,  or  monster,  born 
without  a head. 

Acetabulum,  (from  acetum, 
vinegar,  L.)  So  called  because  it 
resembles  the  acetabulum,  or  old 
saucer  of  the  ancients,  in  which 
vinegar  was  held  for  the  use  of  the 
table. 

The  cup-shaped  or  cotyloid  cavity 
of  the  os  innominatum,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  femur  is  lodged. 

Achillis  tendo,  named  after 
the  celebrated  Grecian  hero,  be- 
cause, as  fable  reports,  Thetis 
held  him  by  that  part  when  she  dip- 
ped him  in  the  river  Styx,  to  make 
him  invulnerable. 

In  Anatomy,  the  strong  and  pow'_ 
erful  tendon  of  the  heel,  which  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  gas- 
trocnemii  and  soleus  muscles,  and 
which  extends  along  the  posterior 
part  of  the  tibia,  from  the  calf  to 
the  heel. 

A colog  y,  (from  akos,  a reme- 
dy, and  logos,  a word,  Gk.)  The 
doctrine  of  remedies. — See  Materia 
medica. 

Acoustic,  (from  akono,  to  hear, 
Gk.)  (l.)  Belonging  to  the  ear 
or  to  sound.  (2.)  That  which  is 
employed  with  a view  to  restore 
the  hearing  when  wanting,  or  defi- 
cient from  disease. 

Acromion,  (from  akron,  ex- 
tremity, and  omos,  the  shoulder, 
Gk.)  A process  of  the  scapula  or 
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shoulder-blade,  to  which  is  join- 
ed the  scapular  extremity  of 
clavicle. 

Action,  (from  ago,  to  act,  L.) 
Tlie  operation  or  exertion  of  an 
active  power.  In  Physiology,  it  is 
synonimous  with  function.  The 
actions  or  functions  of  the  body  are 
usually  divided  into  vital,  natural,  or 
animal,  (l.)  The  vital  functions  are 
those  absolutely  necessary  to  life,  as 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
(2.)  The  natural  functions  are  those 
which  are  instrumental  in  repairing 
the  several  losses  which  the  body 
sustains,  as  digestion,  the  formation 
of  chyle,  &c.  (3.)  The  animal  ac- 
tions are  those  which  we  perform  at 
will,  through  the  medium  of  the 
mind  ; as  the  external  and  internal 
senses,  involuntary  action  of  mus- 
cles, the  voice,  speech,  and  sleep. 

Acupuncture,  (from  acus,  a 
needle,  and  punctura,  a prick,  L.) 
making  small  punctures  with  a nee- 
dle in  a part  affected  by  pain.  A 
method  practised  in  Siam,  Japan,  and 
other  nations  of  the  East,  on  all 
parts  of  the  body.  It  is  also  in  use 
in  America,  and  latterly,  it  lias  been 
extensively  employed  in  England, 
for  the  cure  of  Chronic  Rheuma- 
tism, and  in  some  recorded  instances, 
with  decided  effect. 

Acute,  (from  acuo,  to  sharpen.) 
In  constant  use  by  pathologists,  to 
describe  a sharp  pain  ; or  to  a dis- 
ease which  is  attended  by  violent 
symptoms,  w'hich  terminate  in  a few 
days,  and  is  attended  with  danger. 
It  is  opposed  to  a chronic  disease, 
which  is  usually  slow  in  its  progress. 

Adarticulation. — See  Arthro- 

dia. 

Additamentum,  (from  addo,  to 
add,  L.)  An  addition  to  any  part, 
which,  though  not  always,  is  some- 
times, found.  In  Anatomy,  it  is  used 
to  describe  two  portions  of  sutures 
of  the  skull. — See  Lambdoidal  and 
Squamous  Sutures. 

Aoductor,  (from  ad,  and  duco, 
to  draw,  L.)  The  name  of  several 
muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
bring  forwards,  or  draw  together, 
those  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they 


are  annexed.  It  is  the  opposite  to 
Abductor. 

Adductor  ad  minimum  digitum, 
See  Adductor  pollicis  manus. 

Adductor  auris.  See  Retrahens 
auris. 

Adductor  brevis  alter — See 
Abductor  pollicis  manus. 

Adductor  brevis  pemoris,  a 
muscle  of  the  thigh,  which,  with 
the  Adductor  longus  and  magnus  fe- 
moris, forms  the  triceps  adductor  fe- 
moris. Arises  from  the  os  pubis  below 
and  behind  the  adductor  longus,  and 
inserted  into  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  linea  aspera. — See  Triceps 
adductor  femoris. 

Adductor  indicis  pedi*,  an  in- 
ter-osseous muscle  of  the  foretoe. 
Has  two  origins  from  metatar- 
sal bone  of  great-toe  and  fore-toe, 
and  from  os  cunieforme  internum, 
and  inserted  into  first  joint  of  fore- 
toe. Use — to  pull  the  fore-toe  in- 
wards, from  rest  of  the  toes. 

Adductor  longus  femoris,  a 
muscle  situated  at  posterior  part 
of  the  thigh,  forming  one  head 
of  the  triceps  femoris.  Arises  from 
the  os  pubis  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
pectineus,  and  inserted  into  linea 
aspera. — See  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

Adductor  jiagnus  femoris.  This 
muscle  also  forms  one  head  of 
the  triceps  femoris.  Arises  from 
the  os  pubis,  and  along  the  edge 
of  obturator,  or  thyroid  foramen, 
and  inserted  into  linea  aspera. — See 
Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

Adductor  minimi  digiti  pedis, 
an  inter-osseous  muscle  of  the  foot. 
Arises  from  metatarsal  bone  of 
little  toe,  and  inserted  into  first 
joint  of  little  toe.  Use — to  pull 

the  toe  inwards. 

Adductor  oculi. — See  Rectus 
internus  oculi. 

Adductor  pollicis  manus,  a 
muscle  of  the  thumb,  Syn.  Adductor 
pollicis.  Adductor  ad  minimum 
digitum.  Arises  from  metacarpal 
bone  of  middle  finger,  and  inserted 
into  first  bone  of  the  thumb.  Use — to 
pull  the  thumb  towards  the  fingers. 

Adductor  pollicis  pedis,  a mus- 
cle of  the  great  toe.  Antithenar  of 
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Winslow.  Arises  from  os  calcis, 
os  cuboides,  oscuniefonne  externum, 
and  from  metatarsal  bone  of  second 
toe,  and  inserted  into  external 
sesamoid  bone  and  metatarsal  bone 
of  great  toe.  Use — to  bring  the  great 
toe  nearer  to  the  rest. 

Adductor  prostatje.  Syn.  Leva- 
tor prostates.  Proslaticus  superior  of 
W inslow.  Compressor  prostata  of 
Albinos. 

Adductor  tertii  digiti  pedis,  an 
interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot. 
Arises  from  the  metatarsal  bones 
of  third  and  little  toe,  and  inserted 
into  first  joint  of  third  toe.  Use — to 
pull  the  third  toe  outward. 

ANDENOLOGY,(from  adeen,  a gland, 
and  logos,  a treatise,  Gk.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  glands. 

Adeps,  fat.  A concrete  oily 
matter  contained  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  animals,  of  a white  or 
yellowish  colour,  with  little  or  no 
smell  or  taste.  It  differs  in  different 
animals  in  solidity,  colour,  taste,  &c., 
and  likewise  in  the  same  animal  at 
different  ages.  In  infancy,  it  is 
white,  and  not  very  solid  ; in  the 
adult,  it  is  firm  and  yellowish  ; and  in 
animals  of  an  advanced  age,  its 
colour  is  deeper,  and  its  taste  in 
general  stronger. 

Fat  appears  to  be  useful  in  the 
animal  economy : it  forms  a sort  of 
elastic  cushion  in  the  orbit,  upon 
which  the  eye  moves  with  facility; 
in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in  the 
hip,  it  forms  a sort  of  layer,  which 
renders  the  pressure  of  the  body 
upon  the  skin,  and  other  soft  parts, 
less  severe:  its  presence  beneath 
the  skin  concurs  in  rounding  the 
outlines,  in  diminishing  the  bony 
and  muscular  projections,  and  in 
beautifying  the  form. 

Adhvesive  inflammation.  In 
surgery,  that  kind  of  inflammation 
which  makes  parts  of  the  body 
adhere,  or  grow  together.  Examp. — 
The  process  by  which  recent  incised 
wounds  are  united,  without  any 
suppuration ; it  is  frequently  used 
synonirnously  with  union  by  the  first 
intention. 


Adipose,  (from  adeps , fat,  L.) 
Fatty,  as  adipose  membrane,  &c. 

Adipose  arteries.  Those  which 
supply  the  fat  about  the  kidneys ; 
branches  of  the  phrenic. 

Adventitious,  (from  advenio , to 
come  to,  L.)  Accidental.  Any- 
thing that  accidentally,  and  not 
in  the  common  course  of  natural 
causes,  happens  to  make  a part  of 
another.  In  pathology,  it  is  applied 
to  accidental  structures,  which  are 
sometimes  produced  by  disease  ; but 
more  particularly  to  morbid  struc- 
tures resembling  membrane  : hence 
these  are  called  adventitious  mem- 
branes. It  is  used  in  medicine  in 
opposition  to  hereditary.  We  speak 
of  some  diseases,  as  Gout,  Mania,  and 
Scrofula  as  hereditary,  because  the 
predisposition,  and  increased  liability 
to  acquire  them,  is  usually  traceable 
from  the  parents. 

In  cases,  however,  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  from  accidental 
causes,  unconnected  with  hereditary 
taint,  they  may  be  said  to  be  adven- 
titious. 

Adynamia,  (from  a , w ithout,  and 
dunamis , power,  Gk.)  A defect  of 
vital  pow-er. 

./Ethmoid. — See  Ethmoid. 

./Etiology,  (from  aitia,  a cause, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  causes  of  disease. 

Affection.  (This word isexpressed 
in  Greek  by  pathos.)  The  term  is 
applied  indifferently  with  disease  : 
hence  we  say,  nervous,  rheumatic, 
gouty,  inflammatory  affection,  &c. 

Affusion,  (from  ad,  and  /undo,  to 
pour  upon,  L.)  In  pathology  the 
term  is  usually  applied  to  the  pouring 
a liquid  on  the  body,  or  some  part 
of  it : thus  in  the  treatment  adopted 
by  some  physicians  in  fever,  we 
hear  of  cold  afi'usioyis,  which  means 
pouring  cold  water  on  the  surface 
of  the  w hole,  or  any  part,  of  the  body. 

After-birtii. — See  Placenta. 

After-pains. — See  Parturitio. 

Agalactia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
gala , milk,  Gk.)  A defect  of  milk  in 
child-birth. 

Ageustia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
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genomai,  to  taste,  Gk.)  A defect  or 
loss  of  taste. 

Agglutinant,  (from  ad,  to,  and 
gluten,  glue,  L.)  Adhesive.  Applied 
to  external  applications,  which  heal 
the  parts  by  causing  them  to  stick 
together. 

Aglactatio,  synonimous  with  aga- 
lactia. 

Agonia,  sterility,  impotence. 

Agrypnia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
upnos,  sleep,  Gk.)  Watchfulness, 
sleeplessness. 

Ague,  a species  of  fever  which  has 
regular  intermissions,  leaving  the 
patient  free  from  fever  for  a time, 
and  then  returns  periodically,  and 
passes  through  its  regular  stages. 
The  febrile  paroxysm  of  an  ague 
consists  of  three  periods  or  stages, 
viz.the  cold, with  which  it  commences, 
then  succeeds  the  hot,  and  terminates 
in  the  sweating.  The  interval 
between  the  close  of  the  first  and 
commencement  of  the  second  parox- 
ysm, in  agues,  differs  according  to 
the  type  of  the  disease  : hence  they 
have  been  classed  accordingly — 
Quotidian,  in  which  the  paroxysm 
takes  place  every  twenty-four  hours; 
Tertian,  every  forty-eight  hours ; 
Quartan,  about  every  seventy-two 
hours.  Erratic  or  irregular  ague,  in 
which  the  fever  returns  periodically, 
though  its  intermission  may  extend 
to  a much  longer  period  than  the 
foregoing. 

Ala.  In  Ornithology,  the  wing  of 
a bird.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  the 
processes  of  some  bones,  as  Alee 
majores  and  minores  of  sphenoid 
bone  ; Ala  aims,  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  external  ear ; Ala  nasi,  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  which  forms 
the  outer  part  of  the  nostrils,  &c. 
ike.  &e. 

Al^eformis.  Alaeform.  Wing- 
shaped. 

Albicantia  corpora,  two  small 
round  bodies,  or  projections  from 
the  base  of  the  brain,  of  a white 
colour. 

Albuginea  oculi,  called  also 
Tunica,  or Membrana  albuginea  oculi, 
and  by  some  Tunica  adnata.  This 
membrane,  which  gives  the  white- 


ness peculiar  to  the  forepart  of  the 
eye,  and  lies  betwixt  the  sclerotica 
and  conjunctiva,  is  formed  by  the 
tendinous  expansion,  in  which  the 
six  muscles  of  the  eye-ball  terminate 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  tunica 
conjunctiva. 

Albuginea  testis,  Tunica  albugi- 
nea testis,  a strong,  white,  and  dense 
membrane,  forming  the  innermost 
covering  of  the  testicle,  and  immedi- 
ately in  contact  w ith  it. 

Albumen,  (the  white  of  an  egg.) 
The  term  is  applied  also  to  a 
substance  called  coagtilable  lymph. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  constituent 
principles  of  all  the  animal  solids. 
Besides  the  wdiite  of  egg,  it  abounds 
in  the  serum  of  blood,  the  vitreous 
and  crystalline  humours  of  the  eye, 
and  the  fluid  of  dropsy.  It  is  also 
extensively  found  in  vegetable 
substances. 

Algedo,  (from  algos,  pain,  Gk.)  A 
violent  pain  about  theanus,perimeum, 
bladder,  testes,  and  urethra,  arising 
from  the  sudden  stoppage  of  gonor- 
rhoeal discharge.  Nearly  obsolete. 

Alienation,  (from  alieno,  to 
estrange,  L.)  A term  applied  to  any 
wandering  of  the  mind. 

Aliment,  (from  alo,  to  nourish, 
L.)  That  which  being  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  is 
capable  of  affording  nourishment  to 
the  body.  Synonimous  with  nour- 
ishment. 

Alimentary  canal,  a name  given 
to  the  whole  of  those  passages  w'hich 
the  food  passes  through  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus.  This  canal  may 
be  said  to  be  the  true  characteristic 
of  ari  animal,  there  being  no  animal 
without  it,  and  whatever  has  it, 
being  properly  ranged  under  the 
class  of  animals. 

ALPiius,(from  alphaino,  to  change, 
Gk.)  A species  of  leprosy. 

Alterative,  from  to  change, 
L.)  That  which  re-establishes  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  body, 
without  producing  any  sensible 
evacuation  by  perspiration,  vomiting, 
or  purging. 

ALUsiA,(from  alusis,  a wandering, 
Gk.)  Dr.  Goon  has  given  an 
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account  of  some  kinds  of  mental 
illusions  under  this  term,  under  the 
head  sent!  mental  ism,  or  mental  extra- 
vagance. 

Alvearium,  (from  nlveare,  a bee- 
hive, L.)  That  part  of  the  meatus 
nuditorius  externus,  which  contains 
the  wax. 

Alveolar.  Appertaining  to  the 
alveoli  or  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Alveolus.  1'he  socket  of  a tooth. 

Alvine.  Belonging  to  the  belly, 
stomach,  and  intestines. 

Alvine  concretions.  Compact 
and  hard  substances  which  form  in 
various  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
the  stomach,  and  gall-bladder; 
known  by  the  names  gastric  or 
intestinal  concretions ; hepatic, 
biliary  concretions  or  calculi ; gall 
stones,  hepatico-gastric  calculi. 

Amaurosis,  (from  amauroo,  to 
darken,  Gk.)  Syru  gutta  serem ; 
suffusis  nigra.  By  the  French.  1’  a- 
maurose ; by  the  Germans,  Schwar- 
zer  staar.  A disease  of  the  eve, 
which  has  been  differently  defined 
by  different  writers.  We  have 
selected  Mr.  Laurence’s  as  the 
most  comprehensive.  Amaurosis,  or 
gutta  serena,  are  names  applied 
indifferently  to  those  forms  of 
blindness  which  result  from  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  structure 
of  the  eye,  whether  it  be  seated  in 
the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  senso- 
rium : or  whether  this  affection  be 
produced  immediately  by  vascular 
congestion,  inflammation,  or  organic 
change  : or  indirectly  by  sympathy 
with  other  organs. 

Amenoiirhaea,  (from  a,  without, 
men,  a month,  and  reo,  to  flow,  Gk.) 
A partial  or  total  obstruction  of  the 
menstrual  discharge  in  women  from 
other  causes  than  pregnancy  and 
old  age. 

Amentia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
mens,  the  mind,  L.)  Idiotism. 
Imbecility  of  intellect.  When  it 
originates  at  birth,  it  is  called 
amentia  congenita,  natural  stupidity  ; 
when  from  the  infirmities  of  age, 
amentia  senilis,  dotage  or  childish- 
ness ; when  from  some  accidental 
cause,  amentia  acquisita. 


Amnestia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
mensis,  memory,  Gk.)  Forgetfulness, 
want  of  memory. 

Amnios,  (from  mnnos,  a lamb, 
Gk.)  Amnion.  The  soft  internal 
membrane  which  surrounds  the 
foetus  in  utero.  This  membrane 
contains  a thin  watery  fluid  in 
which  the  foetus  is  suspended.  This 
fluid  is  called  the  liquor  amnii,  and 
by  the  nurses,  the  waters. 

Amphiarthrosis,  (from  amphi, 
both,  and  arthrosis,  an  articulation, 
Gk.,  so  called  from  its  partaking 
both  of  diarthrosis  and  synarthrosis.) 
A mixed  species  of  connection  of 
bones,  which  admits  of  an  obscure 
motion,  as  is  observed  in  the 
metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones, 
and  the  vertebrae. 

Ampiiibium,  (from  amphi,  both, 
and  bios,  life,  Gk.)  An  animal  that 
lives  both  on  land  and  in  the 
water. 

Amputation,  (from  amputo,  to 
cut  off,  L.)  A surgical  operation, 
which  consists  in  the  removal  of  a 
limb  : thus  we  say,  a leg,  a finger, 
the  penis,  &e.  when  cut  off,  are 
amputated  ; but  when  speaking  of  a 
tumour  or  excrescence,  it  is  said  to 
be  removed,  or  dissected  out. 

Amygdala.  The  fruit  called  the 
almond.  In  Anatomy,  the  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  gland-like 
body  of  the  throat,  of  which  there 
are  two ; they  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  almond,  and  are  called 
amvgdahe,  or  almonds  of  the  throat. 

Anaemia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
aima,  blood,  Gk.)  Without  blood, 
Syn.  with  eocsanguineous,  a deficiency 
of  blood,  or  the  state  of  the  body 
after  a great  loss  of  blood. 

Anaesthesia,  (from  a,  and  anis- 
thanomai,  to  feel,  Gk.)  Loss  of  the 
sense  of  touch.  Diminished  or  lost 
sense  of  feeling. 

Anaglyphe,  (from  anaglvpho,  to 
engrave,  Gk.)  See  calamus  scripto- 
rius. 

Analepsia,  (from  ana,  through, 
and  lambano,  to  take  again,  Gk.}  A 
species  of  epilepsy,  which  proceeds 
from  a disorder  of  the  stomach. 

Analogy,  (from  ana,  through. 
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and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  In 
medicine,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
certain  relation  between  diseases  ; 
pleurisy,  for  example,  being  a 
species  of  inflammation  produced 
like  inflammation  of  other  parts,  is 
to  be  treated  like  them. 

Anaphrodisia,  (from  a,  without, 
aphrodisiu,  the  feast  of  Venus,  Gk.) 
Impotence,  want  of  generative 
power. 

Anasarca,  (from  ana,  through, 
and sarx,  flesh,  Gk.)  A dropsy,  from  a 
serous  fluid  collected  between  the 
skin  and  flesh,  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane of  the  limbs,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

Anastomosis,  (from  ana,  through, 
and  soma,  a mouth,  Gk.)  The 
communication  of  vessels  with  one 
another.  Anatomists  and  surgeons 
imply  by  this  term,  the  communi- 
cations of  the  blood-vessels  with  each 
other,  by  which  the  continuance  of 
a free  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
greatly  ensured.  In  all  cases  in 
which  the  main  artery  or  veins  of 
a limb  are  obliterated,  it  is  particu- 
larly conspicuous. 

Anatomy,  (from  ana,  through, 
and  temno,  to  cut  up,  Gk.)  The 
dissection  or  dividing  of  organized 
substances,  to  expose  the  structure, 
situation,  and  uses  of  parts.  The 
anatomy  of  brutes  and  vegetables  is 
comprised  under  the  term  comparative 
anatomy,  because  their  dissections 
were  instituted  to  illustrate  or 
compare  by  analogy  their  structure 
and  functions  with  those  of  the 
human  body. 

Anchylosis,  (from  agchulos,  crook- 
ed, Gk.)  A stiff  joint,  an  intimate 
union  of  two  hones,  which  were 
naturally  connected  by  a movable 
kind  of  joint,  either  by  bony  or 
other  adventitious  deposit. 

Ancon.  The  elbow  is  sometimes 
so  called. 

Anconeus.  A small  triangular 
muscle,  situated  on  the  back  part  of 
the  elbow.  Arises  from  the  ridge, 
and  from  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  ami  inserted  into  the  back 
part  of  the  ulna.  Use— to  assist  in 
extending  the  fore-arm. 


A nconeu  s,  externus — i n tern  us — 
major,  Syn.  with  triceps  extensor 
cubiti. — See  Triceps. 

Androgynus,  (from  aner,  a man, 
and  gune,  a woman,  Gk.)  An  herma- 
phrodite. 

Aneurism  or  Aneurysm,  (from 
aneuruno,  to  dilate,  Gk.)  Tumours 
liable  to  form  in  different  parts  of 
the  body  by  a preternatural  dilatation 
of  part  of  an  artery  ; as  also  those 
swellings  which  are  occasioned  by  a 
collection  of  arterial  blood  effused 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  in  conse- 
quence of  a rupture  or  wound  of  the 
coats  of  the  artery.  The  ffrst  kind 
is  called  true  aneurism  ; the  last, 
spurious  or  false  aneurism.  There 
is  also  another  species,  which  has 
been  called  the  varicose  aneurism. 

Angeiology,  (from  uggeion,  a ves- 
sel, and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  A 
dissertation  or  treatise  on  the  ves- 
sels of  the  body. 

Angina  pectoris,  a disease  so 
called  from  the  seat  of  the  disorder, 
and  the  sense  of  strangulation  and 
anxiety  with  which  it  is  attended. 
The  term  angina  has  been  applied 
to  several  other  diseases,  as  angina 
polyposa,  or  trachealis.  See  Croup, 
Angina  tonsillaris.  See  Tonsillitis. 

Animalcule.  This  word  is  applied 
in  a general  manner  to  those  crea- 
tures which  are  so  diminutive  as  not 
to  be  discerned  but  by  the  aid  of 
glasses,  and  more  especially,  to  such 
as  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Annular,  (from  annulus,  a ring, 
L.)  Ring-shaped,  as  annular  liga - 
merits,  annular  cartilages  of  the 
trachiea,  annulus  abdominis,  or  abdo- 
minal ring. 

Anodyne,  (from  a,  without,  and 
odune,  pain,  Gk.)  A medicine  which 
eases  pain,  and  procures  sleep. 

Anomalous,  (from  a,  without,  and 
nomos,  a law,  Gk.)  In  pathology, 
applied  to  those  diseases  the  symp- 
toms of  which  do  not  appear  with 
that  regularity  which  is  generally 
observed. 

Anorexia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
orexis,  appetite,  Gk.)  Anorexy,  a 
want  of  appetite. 

Antagonist.  In  Anatomy,  the 


term  is  applied  to  those  muscles 
which  have  opposite  functions,  as  the 
extensors  and  flexors  of  any  limb. 

Anterior  auris.  One  of  the  com- 
mon muscles  of  the  ear.  Arises  near 
the  posterior  part  of  the  zygoma, 
and  inserted  into  an  eminence  on 
the  back  part  of  the  helix.  Use— to 
draw  the  concha  a little  forwards 
and  upwards. 

Anterior  intercostal  nerve.  A 
branch  of  the  great  intercostal, 
called  also  the  splanchnic  nerve. 

Anterior  mallei. — See  Laxator 
tympani. 

Anthelix. — See  Antihelix. 

Anthelmintic, (from  anti, against, 
and  el mins,  a worm,  Gk.)  Any 
medicine  which  procures  the  expul- 
sion of  worms  from  the  stomach  and 
intestines. 

Anthrax,  (from  anthrax,  a small 
live  coal,  Gk.)  A carbuncle,  a hard 
and  circumscribed  inflammatory 
tumour,  which  usually  forms  on  the 
cheek,  neck,  or  back,  resembling  a 
large  boil,  but  different  in  its 
characters,  being  connected  gene- 
rally with  great  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Anti.  This  Greek  preposition  is 
very  frequently  used  in  composition, 
preceding  other  words,  as  antibilious, 
antivenereal , antiarthritic,  antiasth- 
matic, &c. 

Antihelix,  (from  anti,  against, 
and  elix,  the  helix,  Gk.)  The  inner 
circle  of  the  external  ear. 

Antiphlogistic,  (from  anti, 
against,  and  phlego,  to  burn,  Gk.) 
Against  inflammation.  A term 
applied  to  those  medicines,  plans 
of  diet,  and  other  circumstances 
which  tend  to  lessen  or  oppose 
inflammation,  which,  in  other  words, 
weaken  the  system  by  diminishing 
the  activity  of  the  vital  power. 

Antiseptic.  This  term  is  applied 
to  whatever  possesses  the  power  of 
preventing  animal  substances  from 
passing  into  a state  of  putrefaction, 
and  of  obviating  putrefaction  when 
already  begun. 

Antispasmodic.  Medicines  or 
remedies  possessing  the  power  of 
allaying  or  removing  spasm. 


Antrum,  Syn.  Antrum  Highmori- 
anum  ; Antrum  yence  ; Sinus  Max- 
Marius;  Antrum  maxillae  superior  is ; 
Maxillary  sinus.  A large  cavity  in 
the  middle  of  each  superior  maxilla- 
ry hone,  between  the  orbit  and  roof  ' 
of  the  mouth,  lined  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose. 

Anus,  (L.)  The  fundament.  The 
termination  of  the  intestinal  canal 
at  the  rectum.  Its  office  is  to  form 
an  outlet  for  the  faeces.  The  anus 
is  furnished  with  muscles  which  are 
peculiar  to  it,  viz.  1.  The  Sphincter 
ani,  which  forms  a broad  circular 
band  of  fibres  at  the  extremity  of 
the  gut,  keeps  the  opening  habitual- 
ly closed.  2.  The  Levutores  ani, 
serve  to  dilate  and  draw  it  up  to  its 
natural  situation  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  faeces. 

The  term  anus  is  sometimes  appli- 
ed to  a small  opening  of  the  third 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  which  leads 
into  the  fourth. 

The  anus  is  subject  to  various 
diseases,  as  Piles  or  Hoemorrhoids  ; 
ulceration  ; abscesses  leading  to  fistula 
in  ano  ; excrescences  ; stricture  from 
partial  or  total  obliteration  of  the 
canal ; prolapsus,  &e. 

Anus  imperforate.  This  term 
is  applied  to  a malformation  which 
is  seen  in  some  infants  at  the  time 
of  birth.  It  consists  in  the  extremity 
of  the  rectum,  or  the  anus,  being 
entirely  or  partly  closed  by  a mem- 
brane, or  fleshy  adhesion,  or  as  in 
some  instances,  when  no  vestige  of 
the  intestinal  opening  can  be  found, 
as  the  skin  retains  its  natural  colour 
over  the  whole  space  between  the 
parts  of  generation  and  the  os  coc- 
cygis,  without  being  more  elevated 
in  one  place  than  another. 

Anus  artificial.  In  Surgery, 
this  term  is  applied  to  an  accidental 
opening  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, to  which  opening  some  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal  leads,  and 
through  which  the  faeces  are  wholly 
or  in  part  discharged.  This  disease  is 
always  preceded  by  some  injury  to 
the  intestinal  canal,  as  the  bursting 
of  an  abscess  externally,  ulceration 
of  the  bowel,  or  a penetrating  wound 
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of  the  abdomen.  In  the  operation 
for  Hernia,  where  the  strangulated 
portion  of  intestine  is  supposed  to 
have  sloughed,  it  has  been  suggested 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  life,  to 
make  an  artificial  anus,  opposite  the 
protruded  bowel. 

Anxiety.  In  the  progress  of  all 
acute  diseases,  this  is  considered  a 
symptom  indicative  of  great  danger. 

Aorta,  (from  oer,  air,  and  tereo, 
to  keep,  Gk.  So  called,  because  the 
ancients  supposed  that  only  air  was 
contained  in  it.) 

The  great  artery,  which  arises 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
forms  a curvature  in  the  chest, 
descends  into  the  abdomen,  and 
from  which  every  artery  of  the  body 
is  given  off,  except  the  pulmonary. 

That  portion  of  the  artery  which 
goes  from  the  heart  to  the  curvature 
or  arch  of  the  vessels,  is  called  the 
ascending  aorta.  And  that  portion 
which  commences  at  the  termination 
of  the  arch,  as  far  as  its  bifurcation 
into  the  iliacs,  is  called  the  descend- 
ing aorta.  The  diseases  and  accidents 
to  which  this  artery  is  liable,  are 
chiefly,  thickening  and  constriction 
of  the  aorta ; obliteration  of  the 
cavity  of  the  vessels ; aneurisms  ; 
rupture  within  the  pericardium ; 
steatomatous  tumours  of  the  aorta. 

Apathy,  (from  a,  without,  and 
pathos,  passion,  Gk.)  Insensibility  ; 
or  a privation  of  all  passion,  all 
emotion,  or  perturbation  of  mind. 

A per  jens,  (from  aperio,  to  open, 
L.)  Aperient,  in  medicine,  is  applied 
to  those  remedies  which  gently  (not 
violently)  open  the  bow'els. 

Apertor,  (from  aperio,  to  open, 
L.)  That  which  opens  a part,  as 
apertor  oculi. — See  Levator  pal pebrce 
superioris. 

Apex,  (L.)  The  extremity  of  a 
part ; as  the  apex  or  point  of  the 
tongue,  apex  of  the  heart,  &c. 

Aphelxia,  (from  aphelko,  to  sepa- 
rate or  abstract,  Gk.)  Revery ; 
absence  or  abstraction  of  the 
mind. 

Dr.  Mason  Goon,  in  his  “Study 
of  Medicine,”  describes  three  species 
of  this  disorder. 


(1)  Aphelxia  socors.  Absence 
of  mind. 

(2)  Aphelxia  intenta.  Abstrac- 
tion of  mind. 

(3)  Aphelxia  otioso.  Brown  stu- 
dy. 

Aphonia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
phonce,  the  voice,  Gk.)  without  voice  ; 
dumbness  ; speechlessness. 

The  tlu’ee  chief  causes  from  which 
loss  of  speech  may  arise  are(l)  Des- 
titution of  the  tongue.  A privation 
of  the  tongue,  however,  is  not  always 
accompanied  with  dumbness.  (2)  A- 
tony,  or  defect  of  muscular  power  of 
the  vocal  organs.  (3)  Congenital  deaf- 
ness, or  deafness  produced  during  in- 
fancy. 

Aphorta,  (from  a,  without,  and 
phero,  to  breed, Gk.)  Barrenness. — See 
Sterility. 

Aphorism  (from  nphorizo,  to  dis- 
tinguish, Gk.)  A maxim,  or  princi- 
ple, comprehended  in  a short  sen- 
tence. 

Aphrodisia  (from  Aphroditce,  Ve- 
nus, Gk.)  An  immoderate  desire  of 
venery. 

Aphtha,  (from  apto,  to  inflame, 
Gk.)  A disease  to  which  children  are 
more  particularly  liable,  commonly 
knowm  by  the  name  of  thrush.  It 
consists  of  a number  of  small  white 
ulcers  upon  the  tongue,  gums,  and 
around  the  mouth  and  palate.  When 
the  disease  is  mild,  it  is  usually  con- 
fined to  these  parts,  and  is  easily 
cured  ; but  when  it  is  violent,  and 
of  long  standing,  it  is  apt  to  extend 
through  the  whole  course  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus,  in  wdiich  instances  it  has 
generally  a dangerous  tendency,  and 
frequently  proves  fatal. 

Aponeurosis,  (from  apo,  and  neu- 
ron, a nerve,  Gk.  So  called  from  an 
erroneous  supposition  ofthe  ancients, 
that  it  was  formed  by  the  expansion 
of  a nerve.)  In  Anatomy,  a strong 
fibrous  ortendinous  expansion,  which 
forms  a covering  to  muscles  and 
joints.  It  forms  atendinous  sheath  to 
some  muscles  which  it  envelopes,  as 
the  rectus  abdominis.  It  is  closely 
connected  to  the  muscles  in  some 
parts  of  the  body,  so  as  to  be  almost 
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inseparable ; to  others,  it  is  loosely 
attached.  Abscesses,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  beneath  the  aponeu- 
roses or  fasciae  of  muscles,  or  tendi- 
nous theca,  (as  they  are  called  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hone)  are  usually 
attended  by  considerable  mischief 
to  the  soft  parts  and  great  constitu- 
tional derangement : owing  to  the 
firmness  of  this  membrane,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pus  towards  the  surface 
of  the  skin  is  much  retarded,  and, 
in  consequence,  as  t lie  quantity  of 
matter  increases,  it  spreads  exten- 
sively, (that  is,  if  it  is  left  to  take  its 
own  course,)  under  the  aponeuroses 
in  every  possible  direction,  separates 
the  muscles  from  the  fascia,  and  the 
muscles  from  each  other,  and  the 
abscess  does  not  burst  till  great  in- 
jury has  been  produced. 

Apophysis,  (from  apophuo,  to  pro- 
ceed from,  Gk.)  In  Anatomy,  it 
means  a process,  protuberance,  ap- 
pendix, or  projection  of  a bone  beyond 
a plain  surface.  It  is  employed  in 
opposition  to  Epiphysis.  The  former 
applying  to  those  projections  which 
seem  to  have  grown  out  of  the  bone, 
while  the  latter  signifies  a portion 
of  a bone  situated  on  another,  but 
distinct  and  separable  from  it ; as, 
for  instance,  the  ends  of  long  bones 
in  infancy. 

Apoplectic,  (from  apoplexia,  an 
apoplexy,  Gk.)  Belonging  to  an  apo- 
plexy. 

Apoplexy,  (from  apo,  and  plesso, 
to  strike  orknock  down,  Gk.,  because 
persons,  when  seized  with  this  dis- 
ease, fall  down  suddenly.) 

This  disease  has  been  differently 
defined  by  different  writers : as  a 
general  signification,  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  one  in  which  the  animal 
functions  are  suspended  ; while  the 
vital  and  natural  functions  continue  : 
respiration  being  generally  laborious 
and  frequently  attended  with  stertor. 
It  is  generally  produced  from  some 
direct  pressure  on  the  brain,  as  from 
the  rupture  of  a blood-vessel,  gene- 
ral congestion  of  the  vessels,  from 
whatever  cause,  or  collection  of  se- 
rous or  other  effusions. 

Aporia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
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poms,  a duct,  Gk.)  Restlessness,  un- 
easiness occasioned  by  the  interrup- 
tion of  perspiration,  or  any  stoppage 
of  the  natural  secretions. 

Apparatus,  (from  appares,  to  ap- 
pear, or  be  ready  at  hand,  L.)  'Ibis 
term  is  applied  to  the  instruments 
and  the  preparation  and  arrange 
ment  of  every  thing  necessary  in  the 
performance  of  any  operation,  Me- 
dical, Surgical,  or  Chemical. 

In  Surgery,  it  is  a rule  to  have  the 
apparatus  ready  before  an  operation 
is  begun.  All  preparations  of  this 
kind  should  be  made,  if  possible, 
out  of  the  patient’s  room  and  pre- 
sence, as  they  might  agitate  and 
render  him  timid. 

Appendicula,  (diminutive  of  ap- 
pendix.) A little  appendage. 

Appendicula  cabci  vermiformis. 
A worm-like  process,  about  four 
inches  in  length,  and  the  size  of  a 
goose-quill,  which  hangs  to  the 
coecum,  in  the  human  body. 

ApFENDICULiE  EPIPLOICAB.  The 

small  appendices  of  the  colon  and 
rectum,  which  are  filled  with  adipose 
substance. 

Appendix.  An  appendage  ; that 
which  belongeth  to  any  thing. — See 
Apophysis, 

Appetite.  A natural  periodical 
call,  or  desire  to  eat  or  drink. 

A pyrexia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
purexia,  a fever,  Gk.)  Apvrexv, 
without  fever.  The  intermission 
of  feverish  heat. 

Aqueduct,  (from  aqua,  water,  and 
ductus,  a canal  or  passage,  L.,  so 
named,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
contain  a watery  fluid.)  A canal  for 
water. 

Aquabduct  of  fallopius.  A canal 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  formed  by  the  division 
of  the  meatus  auditorius  interims, 
into  two  canals,  one  of  which  is 
named  as  above,  after  its  discoverer 
Fallopius,  and  transmits  the  portio 
mollis,  or  true  auditory  nerve,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  internal  ear. 

Aqueous  humour.  A thin  trans- 
parent watery  fluid,  which  fills  the 
anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of 
the  eye. 
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Arachnoid, (from  arachne,  a spicier, 
and  eidos,  form,  Gk.)  Resembling  a 
cob- web. 

Arachnoid  membrane,  Membrana 
arachnoides.  A thin  transparent  mem- 
brane of  the  brain  ; by  some  anato- 
mists considered  as  the  serous  mem- 
brane of  that  organ  : situated 

between  the  dam  and  pi  a mater,  and 
enveloping  the  cerebrum,  cerebel- 
lum, medulla  oblongata,  and  medulla 
Bpinalis. 

The  fine  membrane  which  surrounds 
the  crystalline  lens,  and  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  so 
called. 

Arbor,  (a  tree,  L.)  In  Anatomy, 
the  term  is  applied  to  parts  which 
ramify  like  a tree  ; as, 

Arbor  Vit.e,  (the  tree  of  life.) 
The  cortical  substance  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Arcanum,  (a  secret,  L.)  A medi- 
cine, the  efficacy  or  preparation  of 
which  is  kept  from  the  world,  to 
enhance  its  value. 

Arcuatus.  (from  arcus,  a bow, 
L.)  Bowed  ; bent  like  a bow. 

Ardens,  (from  ardeo,  to  burn,  L.) 
Ardent ; burning  hot, an  ardent  fever  ; 
ardor febralis— is  sometimes  employed 
by  physicians  to  express  the  height 
of  a febrile  paroxysm.  Scalding  of  the 
urine,  or  a sense  of  heat  in  the 
urethra,  when  making  water,  is 
termed  ardor  urince. 

Arena,  (L.)  Sand  or  gravel. 
Areola,  (diminutive  of  area,  a void 
space,  or  circle,  L.)  A small  red  or 
brownish  circle,  called  also  hato, 
which  surrounds  the  nipples  of  fe- 
males. During  and  after  pregnancy, 
it  becomes  considerably  larger,  and 
of  a deeper  brown  colour. 

The  term  is  also  used  to  describe 
an  inflammatory  margin  or  ring 
which  surrounds  pustules. 

Aret^enoides. — See  Arytrenoides. 
Aristrios. — See  Astragalus. 

Arm,  Brachium.  That  part  of  the 
upper  extremity  which  extends  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  wrist. 

Arme,  (from  aro, toadapt,  Gk.)  A 
junction  of  the  lips  of  wounds  ; the 
joining  of  the  sutures  of  the  head. 
(Seldom  used.) 


Armilla,  (diminutive  of  armus, 
the  arm.)  In  Anatomy,  the  annular 
ligament  which  confines  the  tendons 
of  the  carpus  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Arrhjea,  (from  a,  without,  and 
reo,  to  flow,  Gk.)  The  suppression 
of  any  natural  flux,  as  the  menses, 
&c. 

Arteriosus  ductus. — See  Ductus 
arteriosus. 

Arteriotomy,  (from  arteria,  an 
artery,  and  tc.mno,  to  cut,  Gk.)  The 
act  of  opening  an  artery  for  the 
purpose  of  abstracting  blood  for  the 
relief  of  diseases.  The  temporal  is 
the  only  artery  on  which  this 
operation  is  performed  for  the  pur- 
pose stated. 

Artery,  (from  aer,  and  tereo,  to 
keep,  Gk.  So  called  because  the 
ancients  believed  they  contained  air 
only.)  A membranous  pulsating  tube 
that  arises  from  the  heart.  Arteries 
are  composed  of  three  membranes  : 
a common  or  external ; a muscular  ; 
and  an  internal  one.  There  are  only 
two  arteries  which  arise  directly 
from  the  heart  ; viz.  the  pulmona- 
ry, from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the 
aorta,  from  the  left : the  other  ar- 
teries are  all  branches  of  the  aorta. 
Their  termination  is  either  in  the 
veins  or  in  capillary  exhaling  vessels, 
or  they  anastomose  with  one  another. 
It  is  by  their  means  that  the  blood 
is  carried  from  the  heart  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  for  nutrition,  pre- 
servation of  life,  generation  ot  heat, 
and  the  secretion  of  the  different 
fluids. 

The  action  of  the  arteries,  called 
the  pulse,  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  heart,  and  is  effected  by  contrac- 
tion of  their  muscular  and  great 
elasticity  of  their  outermost  coat. 

A table  of  the  Arteries. 

All  the  arteries  originate  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta. 

The  pulmonary  artery  arises  from 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  soon 
divides  into  a right  and  left  branch, 
which  are  distributed  by  innumera- 
ble ramifications  through  the  lungs. 

The  aorta,  arises  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  and  supplies  eve- 
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ry  part  of  the  body  with  blood  in 
the  following  order: 

(a.)  It  first  forms  an  arch. 

(h.J  It  then  divides  along  the 
spine  ; and, 

(c.)  It  divides  into  the  two 
Macs. 

The  Akch  of  the  Aorta  gives  off 
three  branches : 

1.  Arteria  Innominata,  which 
divides  into  Right  Carotid  and  Right 
Subclavian. 

2.  Left  Carotid. 

3.  Left  Subclavian. 

The  Carotids  are  divided  into 
External  and  Internal. 

The  External  Carotids  give  off — 

1.  Thyroid. 

2.  Lingual. 

3.  Labial. 

4.  Inferior  Pharyngeal. 

5.  Occipital. 

6.  Posterior  Auris. 

7.  Internal  Maxillare,  from  which 
the  spinous  artery  of  the  dura  mater, 
the  inferior  maxillare,  and  several 
branches  about  the  palate  and  orbit 
arise. 

8.  Temporal. 

The  Internal  Carotids  give  off — 

1.  Ophthalmic. 

2.  Middle  Cerebral. 

3.  Communicans,  which  innoscu- 
lates  with  the  vertebral. 

The  Subclavians  give  off  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1 . Internal  Mammary. 

2.  Inferior  Thyroid. 

3.  Vertebral,  which  proceeds  wfithin 
the  vertebne,  and  forms  within  the 
cranium,  the  basilary  artery,  from 
which  the  anterior  cerebelli,  the  pos- 
terior cerebri,  and  many  branches 
about  the  brain  are  given  off. 

4.  Cervicalis  profunda. 

b.  Cervicalis  superficialis. 

6.  Superior  intercostal. 

7.  Supra  scapular. 

As  soon  as  the  subclavian  arrives 
at  the  armpit,  it  is  called  the  Axil- 
lary artery : and  when  the  latter 
reaches  the  arm,  it  is  called  the  Bra- 
chial. The  Axillary  Artery  gives 
off — 

1 . Four  mammary  arteries. 

2.  Sub-scapular. 


3.  Posterior  circumfex. 

4.  Anterior  circumflex,  which  ra- 
mify about  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  Brachial  Artery  gives  off — 

1.  Many  lateral  branches. 

2.  Pro  unda  superior. 

3.  Profunda  inferior. 

4.  Great  anastomosing  artery , which 
ramifies  about  the  elbow-joint. 

The  Brachial  Artery  then  divides 
about  the  bend  of  the  arm,  into  the 
Ulnar  and  Radial  arteries,  w hich  are 
ramified  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

The  Ulnar  Artery  gives  off — 

1.  Several  recurrent  branches. 

2.  Common  Interosseal. 

The  Radial  Artery  gives  off — 

1.  Radial  recurrent. 

2.  Superflcialis  voice. 

The  Descending  Aorta  gives  off  — 

In  the  breast — 

1.  Bronchial. 

2.  JEsophageal. 

3.  Intercostnls. 

4.  Inferior  diaphragmatic. 

Within  the  abdomen — 

1.  Caeliac,  which  divides  into  three 
branches. 

1.  Hepatic,  from  which  are  given 
off,  before  it  reaches  the  liver. 

( a.)  Duodeno  gastric,  w’hich  sends 
off  the  right  gastro-epiploic  and  the 
pancreatico-duodenal. 

(b.)  Pylorica  superior  hepatica. 

2.  Coronaria  ventriculi. 

3.  Splenic,  which  gives  off  the 
small  pancreatics,  the  posterior 
gastric,  the  left  gastro-epiploic,  and 
the  vasa  breviora. 

2.  Superior  mesenteric. 

3.  Emulgents. 

4.  Spermatics. 

6.  Inferior  mesenteric. 

6.  Lumbar  arteries. 

7.  Middle  sacral. 

The  Aorta  then  bifurcates  into 
Iliacs,  each  of  which  divides  into 
external  and  internal. 

The  Internal  Iliac,  called  also 
Hypogastric,  gives  off — 

1 . Lateral  sacrals. 

2.  Gluteal. 

3.  Ischiatic. 

4.  Pudic,  from  which  the  external 
hiemorrhoidal,  the  perineal,  and 
the  arteria  penis  arise. 
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6.  Obturatory. 

The  External  Iliac  gives  off  in  the 
groin — 

1.  Epigastric. 

2.  Circumflexa  Iliaca. 

It  then  passes  under  Poupart’s 
ligament,  and  is  called  the  Femoral 
artery,  and  gives  otf — ' 

1.  Profunda. 

2.  Ramus  anastomotic  us  magnus. 
Having  reached  the  ham,  where  it 
gives  off  some  small  branches,  it  is 
called  the  popliteal.  It  then  divides 
into  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial. 

The  Tibialis  antica  gives  off— 

1.  Recurrent. 

2.  Internal  malleolar. 

3.  External  malleolar. 

4.  Tarsal. 

5.  Metatarsal. 

6.  Dorsalis  external  halicis. 

The  Posterior  tibial  sends  off — 

1.  Nutritia  tibiae. 

2.  Internal  plantar. 

3.  External  plantar,  from  which  an 
arch  is  formed,  that  gives  off  the 
digitals  of  the  toes. 

Arthritic,  (from  arthritis,  the 
gout,  Gk.)  Pertaining  to  the  gout. 

Arthritis,  (from  arthron,  a joint, 
Gk.,  because  it  is  commonly  confined 
to  the  joints.)  Inflammation  of  a 
joint;  often  applied  to  the  gout,  and 
to  rheumatism  of  a joint. 

Arthrodia,  (from  arthroo , to  arti- 
culate, Gk.)  A species  of  moveable 
connection  ofbones,in  which  the  head 
of  one  bone  is  received  into  the  su- 
perficial cavity  of  another,  so  as  to 
admit  of  motion  in  every  direction, 
as  the  head  of  the  humerus  in 
the  glenoid  cavity. — See  Diarthro- 
sis. 

Arthiiodynia,  (from  arthron,  a 
joint,  and  odune,  pain,  Gk.)  Pain 
in  a joint,  as  that  produced  by 
rheumatism. 

Arthropnosis,  (from  arthron,  a 
joint,  and  puon,  pus,Gk.)A  collection 
of  pus  in  a joint.  It  is,  however, 
frequently  applied  to  other  affec- 
tions. 

Arthrosia,  (from  arthroo,  to 
articulate,  Gk.,  whence  also  arthrosis 
and  arthritis.')  Articular  inflamma- 
tion. 


Arthrosis,  (from  the  preceding.) 
Articulation. 

Articular, (from  articylus,  a joint, 
L.)  Belonging  to  a joint. 

Articularis  iuohbus.  A name 
given  to  a disease  which  more 
immediately  infests  (lie  joints. 
Synonimous  with  arthritis,  or  gout. 

Articulation,  (from  articulus, 
a joint,  L.)  The  connections  of  the 
various  joints  in  the  body  one  with 
the  other,  is  so  called.  Anatomists 
distinguish  three  kinds  of  articu- 
lations:— 1.  Diarthrosis;  2.  Synar- 
throsis ; 3.  Amphiarthrosis — which 
see,  under  their  respective  heads. 

Aryt^eno.  .Belonging  to  the 
arytaenoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx  ; 
as, 

Arymso  epiglottideus.  A mus- 
cle of  the  epiglottis.  It  is  composed 
of  anumberof  fibres  running  between 
the  arytaenoid  cartilage  and  epiglot- 
tis. Use — one  acting,  pulls  the  side  of 
the  epiglottis  towards  the  external 
opening  of  the  glottis  ; when  both 
act,  they  pull  it  close  upon  the  glot- 
tis. 

Aryt/Enoid,  (from  arutaina,  a 
funnel,  and  eidos,  shape,  Gk.)F unnel- 
shaped.  Applied  to  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  so  formed,  as  the 
arytaenoid  cartilages  of  the  larynx, 
and  also  to  the  muscles,  veins,  and 
nerves,  which  are  connected  with 
the  arytaenoid  cartilages. 

Aryt^noideus  obliquus.  A mus- 
cle of  the  glottis.  Arytcenoideus  mi- 
nor of  Douglas.  Arises  from  the 
base  of  one  arytaenoid  cartilage, 
and  crossing  its  fellow,  is  inserted 
near  the  tip  of  the  other  arytaenoid 
cartilage.  Their  use  is  to  pull  the 
arytaenoid  cartilages  towards  each 
other. 

AllYTyENOIDEUS  TRANSVERSUS.  A 

single  muscle  of  the  glottis.  Arytce- 
noideus major  of  Douglas.  Arises 
from  the  side  of  one  arytaenoid  car- 
tilage, and  is  inserted  into  the  other 
arytaenoid  cartilage.  Use — to  shut 
the  glottis. 

Asaphatum,  (from  a,  without, and 
saphes,  clear,  Gk.)  A cutaneous  dis- 
order, described  by  some  writers  as 
serpigo  or  impetigo,  an  intercutaneous 
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itch  ; when  squeezed,  a long  thread 
escapes,  with  a black  head. 

Asaphia,  (from  the  same.)  A defect 
in  utterance  or  pronunciation. 

Ascarides,  the  plural  of  Ascaris. 

Ascaris,  (from  askeo, to  move  about, 
Gk.,  so  called  from  its  continued 
troublesome  motion.)  The  name 
6 of  a genus  of  intestinal  worms  call- 
ed by  Rudolphi  Oxyurus.  The  spe- 
cies which  are,  found  in  the  human 
body  are,  Ascaris  vermicularis,  the 
thread  or  maw-worm,  not  exceeding 
half  an  inchin  length:  it  inhabits 
the  rectum. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides , a long  and 
round  worm,  resembling  the  common 
earth-worm,  but  generally  larger 
and  longer. 

Ascendens  obliquus — See  Obliquus 
in  tern  us  abdom  in  is. 

Ascending  Aorta. — See  Aorta  as- 
cending. 

Ascites,  (from  ashos,  a sack  or 
bottle,  Gk.,  so  called  from  its  bottle- 
like protuberancy.)  Dropsy  of  the 
belly.  It  has  been  distinguished 
into  two  kinds:  the  one  is  when  the 
fluid  collects  in  the  cavity  of  the 
belly,  or  peritoneum,  which  is  the 
true  Ascites  ; the  other,  when  it  is 
collected  in  a cyst,  as  that  of  the 
ovarium,  omentum,  or  some  other 
organ,  when  it  is  called  Ascites 
saccatus. 

Asinus,  (L.)  The  ass.  Its  milk 
is  preferred  to  cows  and  other  kinds 
of  milk,  in  phthsical  cases,  and 
where  the  stomach  is  weak  ; as 
containing  less  oleaginous  particles, 
and  being  more  easily  converted 
into  chyle.  It  is  a popular  substitute 
for  the  mother’s  milk  in  infants,  in 
cases  where  it  is  not  desirable  for 
tbe  mother  to  continue  suckling 
her  child. 

Asitia,  (from  a,  without,  and  sit  os, 
food,  Gk.)  Without  food. 

Aspe.  Rough.  In  Anatomy  it  is 
applied  to  roughness  on  bones,  as 
tinea  aspera,  &c. 

Asphyxia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
sphuxis , a pulse,  Gk.) 

Aspiiyxv.  This  word  is  mostly 
used  to  describe  that  lifeless  state 
of  the  body  produced  by  accidental 


causes,  and  in  which  the  life  is 
capable  of  being  restored.  In  this 
state,  there  is  a total  suspension  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind  and  body. 
Asphyxy  offers  several  varieties, 
from  a difference  of  occasional  cause. 

1.  Asphyxia  suffocations.  Asphyxy 

from  suffocation,  produced  by  han- 
ging or  drowning : countenance 

turgid  and  livid. 

2.  Asphyxia  rnephytica.  Choke- 
damp  ; produced  by  inhaling  carbo- 
nic acid,  or  some  other  irrespirable 
exhalation:  countenance  pallid. 

3.  Asphyxia  electrico.  Produced 
by  a stroke  of  lightning,  or  electri- 
city : limbs  flexible,  countenance 
pale,  blood  uncoagulable. 

4.  Asphyxia  lagida.  Frost-bitten 
asphyxy ; produced  by  intense  cold  : 
limbs  rigid,  countenance  pale  and 
shrivelled. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the 
above  causes,  some  narcotic  poisons, 
which  produce  very  similar  results, 
provided  the  dose  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  destroy  life  instantly:  as 
the  infusion  of  tobacco,  when  injected 
into  the  intestines,  and  the  Upas 
antiar,  when  applied  to  a wound. 
These  have  the  power  of  rendering 
the  heart  insensible  to  the  stimulus 
of  the  blood,  and  thus  suddenly 
stopping  the  circulation. 

Ass. — See  Asinus. 

Assimilation,  (from  ad,  to,  and 
similis,  like.)  The  conversion  of 
the  food  into  nutriment. 

Asthenia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
sthcnos,  strength,  Gk.)  Debility. 

Asthenology,  (from  the  same,  and 
logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  The  doctrine 
of  diseasesarising  from  debility. 

Asthma,  (from  asthmazo, to  breathe 
with  difficulty,  Gk.)  A disease 
characterized  by  a difficult}'-  of 
breathing,  returning  at  intervals, 
attended  by  a sense  of  constriction 
across  the  breast,  and  in  the  lungs, 
with  a wheezing,  dbugh,  and  expec- 
toration. The  disease  does  not 
often  appear  duringinfancy  or  youth, 
but  more  commonly  occurs  in  persons 
advanced  in  years.  The  symptoms 
soon  become  habitual,  and  the  disease 
is  not  considered  dangerous,  so  long 
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as  it  does  not  lay  the  foundation  of 
other  diseases,  as  more  particularly 
phthisis,  dropsies  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  aneurisms  of  the  heart,  ike. 
by  some  it  is  considered  to  have  an 
hereditary  tendency.  There  are 
two  species  of  this  disorder  recogniz- 
ed by  some  writers,  viz.  (l.)  Asthma 
siccum,  dry,  nervous  asthma ; (2.) 
Asthma  humidum,  humid  or  common 
asthma. 

Astragalus,  (from  astragalus,  a 
cockle  or  die,  because  it  is  shaped 
like  the  die  used  in  ancient  games, 
Gk.)  In  Anatomy,  Astragalus  os, 
the  ankle-bone,  or  first  bone  of  the 
foot ; a bone  of  the  tarsus,  upon 
which  the  tibia  moves.  It  is  placed 
posteriorly  and  superiox*ly  in  the 
tarsus. 

Astringent,  (from  astringo,  to 
constringe,  L.)  Substances  or  fluids 
which  possess  the  power  of  making 
the  living  fibres  become  contracted, 
condensed,  and  corrugated.  They 
are  employed  in  medicine  to  dimi- 
nish excessive  dischax-ges  ; and  by 
causing  greater  compression  of  the 
nervous  fibrillae,  may  lessen  morbid 
sensibility  or  irritability.  In  Surgery 
they  are  chiefly  used  as  external 
applications,  either  for  restox*ing 
diminished  tonic  power,  or  checking 
various  dischax-ges. 

Ataxia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
tasso,  to  oi-der,  Gk.)  Want  of  regu- 
larity in  the  symptoms  of  a disease, 
or  of  the  functions  of  an  animal 
body. 

Atechnia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
ticto,  to  bring  forth,  Gk.)  Venereal 
impotency ; inability  to  procreate 
children. 

Atheroma,  (from  atheroma,  pulse 
pap,  Gk.)  Encysted  tumours,  which 
contain  a white  curd-like  substance, 
are  called  atheromatous. 

Athletic,  (from  athios,  combat, 
Gk.)  The  term  is  usually  applied 
to  persons  possessing  gi-eat  muscular 
power;  of  sti’ong  and  hale  constitu- 
tions. 

Atiirix,  (Gk.)  1.  Weakness  ; 2. 
(from,  a,  without,  and  thrice,  a hair, 
Gk.)  Baldness. 

Athymia,  (from  a,  without,  and 


thumoi , courage,  Gk.)  1.  Pusillani- 
mity. 2.  Despondency  or  melan- 
choly. 

Atlas,  (from  atlas,  to  sustain,  be- 
cause it  sustains  the  head  ; or  from 
the  fable  of  Atlas,  who  was  supposed 
to  support  the  world  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, Gk.)  The  name  of  the  first 
vertebra  in  the  neck.  It  differs 
from  the  rest,  in  having  no  body,  no 
spinous  px’ocess,  the  vertebral  fora- 
men much  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
others.  Its  shape  is  annular,  or  near- 
ly so.  The  atlas  is  fixed  in  the 
bending  motions  of  the  head,  for- 
wards and  backwards : in  the  rota- 
tory  movements,  the  atlas  moves 
with  the  head,  on  the  tooth-like 
process  of  the  dentata. 

Atonic,  having  a diminution  of 
strength. 

Atony,  (from  a,  without,  and  teino, 
to  extend,  Gk.)  Weakness,  or  a 
defect  of  muscular  power. 

Atrasia,  (from  a,  without,  and 
titrao,  to  perforate,  Gk.)  1.  Imper- 
forate.  2.  A disease  where  the 
natux-al  openings,  as  the  anus  or 
vagina,  have  not  their  usual  orifice. 
— See  Anus  imperforate. 

Atrices,  (from  a,  without,  and 
thrix,  haii*,  Gk.)  Small  tubercles 
about  the  anus,  which  occasionally 
recede  and  again  return. 

Atrophy,  (from  a,  without,  ( and 
trepho,  to  nourish,  Gk.)  A wasting 
away  of  the  flesh.  Atrophy  or  athrophia 
means  litex*ally  innutrition  ; a desig- 
nation peculiarly  significant,  as  the 
disease  in  all  its  forms  or  varieties 
seems  to  be  dependent  on  a defect 
in  the  quantity,  quality,  or  appli- 
cation of  the  nutrient  part  of  the 
blood,  and  thus  lays  a foundation 
for  the  three  following  varieties 
(1.)  Inopiee.  Atrophy  of  want ; the 
blood  being  innutritious  from  scarci- 
ty or  pravity  of  food.  (2.)  Profusionis. 
Atrophy  of  waste ; the  blood  de- 
prived of  nutrition  by  profuse  eva- 
cuations. (3.)  Debilitatis.  Atrophy  of 
debility : the  nutrition  not  suffi- 
ciently introduced  into  the  blood 
by  the  chylific  ox*gans,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently separated  from  it  by  the 
assimilating. 
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Attollens,  (from  attollo,  to  lift 
up,  L.)  Applied  to  some  muscles 
the  office  of  which  is  to  lift  up  the 
parts  they  are  affixed  to;  as, 

Attollens  aurem.  A muscle  of  the 
ear.  Attollens  auricuke  of  Albinus 
and  Douglas  ; superior  auris  of 
Winslow,  and  attollens  auriculam  of 
Cowper  ; arises  from  the  tendon  of 
the  occipito  frontalis  muscle,  from 
which  it  is  almost  inseparable  ; and 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
ear,  opposite  to  the  antihelix.  Use — 
to  draw  the  ear  upwards,  and  to 
make  the  parts  tense  into  which 
it  is  inserted. 

Attollens  oculi. — See  Rectus 
superior  oculi. 

Attonitus,  (from  attono,  to  sur- 
prise.) Apoplexy  and  epilepsy. 

Auditory,  (from  audio,  to  hear, 
L.)  Belonging1  to  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing : as,  auditory  nerve,  &c. 

Auditory  nerve. — See  Portio 
mollis. 

Auditory  passage. — See  Meatus 
auditorius  internus. 

Aura  epileptica.  A sensation 
which  is  felt  by  epileptic  patients, 
as  if  a blast  of  cold  air  ascended 
from  tbe  lower  parts  towards  the 
head. 

Auricula,  (diminutive  of  auris, 
the  ear,  L.)  An  Auricle,  or  little 
ear.  (1.)  In  Anatomy,  the  external 
ear,  upon  which  are  several  eminences 
and  depressions:  as  the  helix,  antihe- 
tix.  tragus, antitragus,  concha  auriculae, 
scapha,  and  lobulus.  (2.)  Applied  to 
parts  which  resemble  a little  ear,  as 
the  auricles  of  the  heart. 

Aurigo,  the  jaundice.  See  Icterus. 

Auris,  (from  aura,  air,  L.)  The 
ear  ; and  also  the  organ  of  hearing. 
— See  Ear. 

Auscultation,  (from  ausculto,  to 
listen,  L.)  Auscultation  is  either 
immediate  or  mediate.  The  former 
is  a method  which  Pathologists  have 
resorted  to,  since  the  days  of 
Hippocrates,  to  assist  them  in  their 
diagnosis  of  certain  diseases.  It 
consists  in  listening  to  the  sound 
or  noise  which  the  several  parts  of 
the  body  give  when  struck,  or 
without  any  percussion,  in  order  to 
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form  a judgment  of  the  condition  of 
those  parts ; the  ear  of  the  practi- 
tioner being  placed  immediately 
close  to  the  part,  without  any 
intervening  instrument  to  assist. 
Since  the  appearance,  however,  of 
Laennec’s  celebrated  work  on  the 
diseases  of  the  chest,  now  translated 
into  English  by  Dr.  Forbes,  mediate 
uuscu/ation  has  been  almost  exclu- 
sively practised.  This  latter  consists 
of  the  method  of  judging  of  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  various 
diseases  by  the  particular  sound 
which  they  communicate  to  the  ear 
through  the  medium  of  the  instrument 
called  the  stethoscope.  Thus  in  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  very  im- 
portant information  may  be  derived 
respecting  the  condition  of  those 
parts,  by  attending  minutely  to  the 
changes  in  the  sound  of  respiration, 
to  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  cough, 
ing  within  the  chest.  In  Surgery, 
the  stethoscope  is  usefully  employed 
in  detecting  the  real  nature  of  various 
doubtful  swellings,  particularly  those 
of  an  aneurismal  character.  It  has 
been  used  with  much  success  in  de- 
termining pregnancy,  where  the 
history  was  obscure.  It  has  also 
been  found  of  great  utility  in  as- 
certaining the  existence  and  state 
of  various  collections  of  fluids,  and 
particularly  of  pus. 

It  has  enabled  practitioners  to 
pronounce  writh  certainty  the  com- 
munications occasionally  existing 
between  abscesses  of  the  liver  and 
the  interior  of  the  lungs.  In  cases 
of  fracture,  where  the  crepitus  is 
obscure,  the  stethoscope  removes  all 
doubt.  The  method  of  using  this 
instrument,  and  the  circumstances 
by  which  it  affords  instruction,  can 
only  be  gathered  bv  a careful  perusal 
of  Laennec’s  work,  aided  by  attentive 
practice. 

Autopsia,  (from  autos,  himself, 
and  optomai,  to  see,  Gk.)  Autopsy, 
or  ocular  evidence.  In  frequent  use 
amongst  Pathologists  of  the  present 
day,  to  describe  the  morbid  appear- 
ances as  seen  on  opening  dead 
bodies. 

Auxiliary.  Applied  to  means 
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which  co-operate  in  curing  diseases, 
and  to  parts  which  assist  others  in 
performing  certain  functions.  The 
pyramidales  (small  muscles  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly)  were  called 
auxiliary  muscles. 

Avens  (from  aves,  to  desire,  L.) 
Immoderate  thirst. 

Axilla.  In  Anatomy,  the  space 
under  the  arm,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  arm-pit. 

Axillaris  arteria.  The  axil- 
lary artery  is  a continuation  of  the 
subclavian,  and  gives  off  in  the  axilla 
four  mammary  arteries,  the  subsca- 
pular, and  the  posterior  and  anterior 
circumflex  arteries,  which  ramify 
about  the  joints. 

Axillaris  nervus.  The  axillary 
nerve.  A branch  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  sometimes  of  the  radial 
nerve. 

Azygos,  (from  a,  without,  and  zugos, 
a yoke,  Gk.)  So  called  because  it  has 
no  fellow.  Several  single  muscles, 
veins,  bones,  &c.  are  so  named. 

Azygos  processus.  A process  of 
the  os  sphenoides. 

Azygos  uvulae.  A muscle  of 
the  uvula.  Palato-staphilinus  of 
Douglas — Epistaphilinus  of  Win- 
slow. Arises  from  the  suture  which 
joins  the  palate  hones,  and  inserted 
into  the  tip  of  the  uvula.  Its  use  is 
to  raise  the  uvula  upwards  and 
shorten  it. 

Azygos  vena  ; azygos  vein.  This 
vein  is  situated  in  the  right  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  upon  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae, and  empties  itself  into  the  vena 
cava  superior. 

Baldness.  This  affection  of  the 
hair  has  been  named  calvities  and 
alopecia,  also  ophiasis.  Whatever 
tends  to  give  an  established  relaxa- 
tion and  want  of  tone  to  the  cutane- 
ous vessels,  becomes  a cause  of  bald- 
ness, and  hence  it  is  a frequent  se- 
quel of  fevers  of  various  kinds. 
Baldness  often  arises,  however,  from 
the  very  opposite  state  ; instead  of 
relaxation,  the  cutaneous  secernents 
are  dry  and  rigid  ; in  which  case 
very  little  nourishment  is  afforded 
to  the  roots  or  bulbs,  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, they  become  arid  and 


brittle,  particularly  at  the  top  or 
crown  of  the  head,  and  are  perpe- 
tually breaking  off  at  their  origin. 

Balneum,  (from  balaneion,  a bath, 
Gk.)  A bath,  or  convenient  recep- 
tacle of  water  for  persons  to  wash  or 
plunge  in,  either  for  health  or  plea- 
sure. Several  kinds  of  baths  are 
employed  for  medical  purposes.  (1.) 
I he  cold  bath.  The  diseases  and 
morbid  symptoms  for  which  the  cold 
hath,  under  one  form  or  another, 
may  be  applied  with  advantage,  are 
very  numerous.  In  ardent  fever,  its 
use  has  been  found  very  important. 
It  is  highly  necessary,  however,  be- 
fore using  it,  to  be  fully  alive  to  the 
caution  which  this  vigorous  remedial 
process  requires ; since  it  is  only, 
when  conducted  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, that  it  forms  a highly 
valuable  remedy  in  this  dangerous 
disorder.  The  topical  application 
of  cold  water,  in  cases  of  local  in- 
flammation, has  become  an  establish- 
ed practice  in  Surgery.  Another 
striking  instance  of  the  powerful 
effects  of  topical  cold,  in  stimulating 
a part  to  action,  is  shown  in  the  use 
of  cold  or  even  iced  water  to  the 
vagina,  during  the  dangerous  hamior- 
rhages  that  sometimes  take  place 
from  the  uterus,  during  or  immedi- 
ately after  child-birth. 

(2.)  The  shower  bath.  This  is  a 
modern  invention, in  which  the  water 
is  made  to  fall  from  a height  with 
considerable  force  on  the  body,  after 
the  fashion  of  heavy  rain,  by  means 
of  an  apparatus,  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  which  is.  pierced  by 
numerous  apertures,  through  which 
the  water  is  made  to  escape  from 
the  reservoir.  The  use  of  the  show- 
er bath  applies,  in  every  case,  to  the 
same  purposes  .as  the  cold  bath. 

(3.)  The  tepid  bath.  This  consists  of 
water  heated  to  about  90  degrees.  I n 
a medicinal  point  of  view,  it  pro- 
duces the  greatest  effect  in  ardent 
fever,  where  the  temperature  is 
little  above  that  of  health,  but  the 
powers  of  the  body  weak,  not  able 
to  bear  the  vigorous  application  of 
cold  immersion. 

(4.)  The  hot  bath  consists  of  water 
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heated  from  93  to  98  degrees.  The 
hot  bath  has  a peculiar  tendency  to 
bring  on  a state  of  repose,  to  allevi- 
ate any  local  irritation,  and  thereby 
induce  sleep.  Warm  bathing  is  a 
popular  remedy  for  relieving  those 
complaints  that  seem  to  depend  on 
an  irregular  or  diminished  action  of 
any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ; and 
the  state  of  the  skin  produced  by  the 
use  of  a hot  bath  is  considered  highly 
favourable  to  the  healthy  action  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  also 
extensively  used  in  the  cure  of  her- 
petic eruptions,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(5.)  The  vapour  bath.  The  vapour 
bath,  called  also  Balneum  laconicum, 
has  only  of  late  years  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  English.  In  Russia,  how- 
ever, its  use  is  carried  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  form  almost  a daily 
luxury  for  all  the  people  in  every 
rank  of  life.  In  that  country,  it  is 
used  as  a sovereign  remedy  for  a 
great  variety  of  disorders  : as,  gout, 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatisms,  pal- 
sy, cutaneous  eruptions,  ulcers,  &c. 
Besides  the  various  water  baths  al- 
ready noted,  we  may  mention  medicat- 
ed baths,  which  of  late  years  have  been 
more  or  less  extensively  patronized 
by  the  medical  profession.  These 
consist  of  water  saturated  with  va- 
rious mineral,  vegetable,  or  some- 
times animal  substances.  Of  still 
later  date,  we  have  also  an  acid  medi- 
cated bath,  first  invented  by  Dr. 
Scott  of  Calcutta,  for  the  cure  of 
certain  morbid  states  of  the  liver. 
As  the  supposed  efficacy  of  these 
baths  has  not  led  to  their  general 
adoption  as  remedial  agents,  it  may 
be  presumed,  their  effects  on  the 
human  constitution  are  equivocal. 

Balneum  aren.e.  A sand  bath. 

Balneum  calidum.  A hot  bath. 

Balneum  frigidum.  A cold  bath. 

Balneusj  medicatum.  A medi- 
cated bath. 

Balneum  sulphureum.  A sul- 
phurous bath. 

Balneum  tepidum.  A tepid  bath. 

Balneum  vaporis.  A vapour  bath. 

Bambalio,  (from  bambano,  to 
speak  inarticulately,  Gk.)  One  who 
stammers  or  lisps. 
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Bandage.  An  apparatus  consist- 
ing of  one  or  several  pieces  of  linen, 
or  flannel,  and  intended  for  covering, 
or  surrounding  parts  of  the  body. 
Their  chief  use  is  to  keep  dressings, 
compresses,  remedial  applications, 
&c.  in  their  proper  situation ; to 
compress  blood  vessels,  so  as  to 
restrain  haemorrhage  ; to  rectify 
certain  deformities,  by  holding  the 
deranged  parts  in  a natural  position, 
See.  It  is  impossible  to  give  clear 
ideas  of  the  numerous  sorts  of  ban- 
dages, at  present  in  use,  by  a printed 
description  of  them ; nor  does  the 
proper  method  of  applying  them  to 
diseased  parts  admit  of  useful  ex- 
planation. .The  surgeon  can  only 
acquire  all  the  necessary  information 
concerning  them,  by  experience  and 
attentive  practice. 

Bandy  leg.  This  term  is  applied 
to  a curvature  of  the  bones  of  the 
leg  outward,  or  in  any  direction. 

Barbadoes  leg.  The  disease  which 
is  so  called  is  indigenous  to  Barba- 
does, an  island  of  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  Bar- 
badoes, but  is  extensively  known  in 
most  tropical  climates.  It  consti- 
tutes the  Elephant  leg  of  the  Arabi- 
ans. It  has  been  known  from  time 
immemorial  in  India,  and  is  particu- 
larly prevalent  in  Bengal  Proper. 

In  this  disease,  one  or  both  legs, 
being  affected,  become  tumid,  hard, 
livid,  and  enormously  enlarged  and 
mis-shapen  ; the  skin  at  first  is  gla- 
brous or  smooth,  afterwards  thick, 
scaly,  and  warted,  becoming  succes- 
sively bulging  and  indented. 

Barren,  barrenness. — See  Ste- 
rility. 

BARYCOiA,(from  barus,  heavy,  and 
akono,  to  hear,  Gk.)  Deafness. 

Baryphonia,  (from  barus,  dull, 
and  phone,  the  voice,  Gk.)  A difficul- 
ty of  speaking. 

Base. — See  Basis. 

Basiatio,  (from6<m'o,  to  kiss,  L.) 
Venereal  connection  between  the 
sexes. 

Basilaris,  (from  Basileus,  a king, 
Gk.)Several  parts  of  the  body, bones, 
arteries,  veins,  processes,  &c.  were 
so  named  by  the  ancients,  from  their 
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situation  being  connected  with  or 
leading  to  the  liver  or  brain,  which 
they  considered  as  the  seat  of  the 
soul  of  royalty. 

Basilaris  arteria  ; Basilary 
artery.  An  artery  of  the  brain  : so 
called  because  it  lies  upon  the  basi- 
lary process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
two  vertebral  arteries  within  the 
skull,  and  runs  forward  to  the  sella 
tursica  along  the  pons  varolii,  which 
it  supplies,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
parts,  with  blood. 

Basilaris  processus.  Basilary 
process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Basila  r y. — See  Basilaris. 

Basilica  mediana,  or  vena.  The 
large  vein  that  runs  in  the  internal 
part  of  the  arm,  and  evacuates  its 
blood  into  the  axillary  vein.  The 
branch  which  crosses,  at  the  head  of 
the  arm,  to  join  this  vein,  is  called 
the  basilic  median.  They  may  either 
of  them  be  opened  in  the  operation 
of  blood-letting, 

Basio — cerato — chondro — glossus. 
— See  Hyoglossus. 

Basio — glossus. — See  Hyoglossus. 

Basio — pharyngceus. — See  Cun*. 

strictor  phuringis  medius. 

Basis,  (from  buino,  to  go,  Gk.) 
Base.  In  Anatomy,  this  word  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  body  of 
any  part,  or  to  that  part  from  which 
the  other  parts  appear,  as  it  were, 
to  proceed,  or  by  which  they  are 
supported. 

Bath. — See  Balneum. 

Bettarismus,  (from  Battos,  a Cv- 
remean  prince,  who  stammered.) 
Stammering. 

Bdellus,  (from  Bdeo,  to  break 
wind,  Gk.)  A discharge  of  wind  by 
the  anus. 

Bkri  beri,  (a  word  of  orien- 
tal origin,  signifying  a disease  which 
prevails  in  various  parts  of  the  East- 
Indian  continents.  Much  ambiguity 
exists  as  to  the  etymology  of  this 
term.  Dr.  Herklots,  author  of  the 
Qanoon  ulslam , says,  it  is  perfectly 
unintelligible  to  the  natives,  from 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  originated. 
B'hayree , being  the  fliudoostanee 
term  for  a sheep,  we  may  by  repeat- 


ing it,  form  such  a name  as  Beri- 
beri,  (sheep-sheep. ) Its  supposed 
origin  from  this  being  founded  on 
the  fact,  that  many  patients  afflicted 
with  this  disease  have  the  gait  of 
that  animal.  Soond  B'hayree,  how- 
ever, signifying  numbness  and  sheep, 
would  seem,  from  inquiries  we  have 
made,  to  be  the  term  by  which  the 
disease  is  recognized  in  Hindoostan; 
but  Soond  B’hayree  again,  is  the  term 
in  general  use,  for  all  diseases  in 
which  paralysis  takes  a part.  It  is 
known  only  to  Europeans,  as  Beri- 
Beri : while  Dr.  Maloolmson,  the 
latest  authority  on  the  subject,  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Telingees  give  it 
the  name  of  timmeree  umivo  ; the 
former  word  signifying  “ palsy, 
numbness,  tingling,”  and  the  latter 
word,  “ rheumatism.”  The  disease 
is  thus  described  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Mal- 
colmson. 

“ It  usually  commences  gradual- 
ly, with  a feelingof  numbness,  sense 
of  weight,  and  slight  weakness  and 
stiffness  below  the  middle  of  the 
thighs,  sometimes  preceded  by  mus- 
cular pains.  There  is  slight  oede- 
ma of  the  feet  and  legs,  especially 
along  the  tibiae.  The  walk  is  un- 
steady and  tottering,  even  when  the 
patient  is  not  aware  of  weakness  in 
the  limbs,  which  are  occasionally 
tremulous : spasms  occur  in  the 

calves  and  soles  of  the  feet,  some- 
times becoming  general  and  occa- 
sionally shooting  to  the  chest  and 
larynx,  obstructing  respiration  and 
speech.  The  want  of  power  often 
rapidly  increases  to  almost  total  pal- 
sy, especially  of  the  extensor  mus- 
cles; and,  in  a few  cases,  the  patient 
after  slight  indisposition,  suddenly 
loses  the  use  of  his  legs.  The  pati- 
ent is  often  found  dead  in  bed,  or 
sinks  after  several  fainting  fits  or 
throbbings  at  the  heart ; or  the 
oedema  rapidly  increases  and  extends 
up  the  trunk,  violent  dyspnoea  and 
inability  to  lie  down  in  bed  comes 
on,  with  anxiety,  cold  sweats,  cold 
extremities,  rapid  feeble  pulse,  ur- 
gent thirst,  and  partial  suppression 
of  urine.” 

Bi,  (from  bis,  twice,  L.)  In  com- 
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position,  signifies  twice  or  double, 
and  is  frequently  attached  to  other 
words  in  Anatomy  ; as  biceps,  having 
two  heads  ; bicuspides,  having  two 
points,  or  fangs ; bivalve,  with  two 
valves,  &c. 

Bibitorius,  from  bVo,  to  drink, 
L.,  because  by  drawing  the  eye  in- 
wards towards  the  nose,  it  causes 
those  who  drink  to  look  into  the 
eup.) — See  llectus  internus  ocu/i. 

Biceps  brachii. — See  Biceps  flexor 
cubiti. 

Biceps  cruris. — See  Biceps  flexor 
cruris. 

Biceps  externus. — See  Triceps 
extensor  cubiti. 

Biceps  flexor  cruris,  Biceps  cru- 
ris of  Albinus — Biceps  of  Winslow, 
Douglas,  and  Cowper.  A muscle  of 
the  thigh,  situated  on  the  hinder  part. 
Arises  by  two  distinct  heads  : one 
from  the  upper  and  posterior  part 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  os  ischium, 
the  other  from  the  linea  aspera, 
a little  below  the  termination  of 
gluteus  maximus  : and  is  inserted 
by  a strong  tendon  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Use — 
To  bend  the  leg.  This  muscle  forms 
what  is  called  the  outer  ham  string. 

Biceps  flexor  cubiti.  Biceps 
brachii  of  Albinus. — Coraco-radiu/is, 
or  Biceps  of  Winslow' — Biceps  inter- 
nus of  Douglas — Biceps  internus  hu- 
meri of  Cowper.  A muscle  of  the 
arm,  situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
oshumeri.  Arises  by  two  heads:  one 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula ; the  other 
from  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula,  and  is  inserted  by  a strong 
round  tendon  into  the  tubercle  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  radius.  Use — 
To  supinate  the  hand  and  to  bend  the 
fore-arm. 

Bicornis,  (from  bis,  twice,  and 
cornu,  a horn,  L.)  Two-horned  ; 
sometimes  applied  to  the  os  hvoides, 
which  has  two  processes,  called  its 
cornua  or  horns. 

Bifurcatio.  Bifurcation. 

Bifurcatus,  (from  bis,  twice,  and 
furca,  a fork,  L.)  Bifurcate,  fork- 
ed. A vessel,  nerve,  or  bone  is  said 
to  bifurcate,  when  it  divides  into  two 


branches:  thus  the  bifurcation  of  the 
aorta — of  the  trachaea — the  spinous 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
Sic. 

Biijernius,  (from  bis,  double,  and 
hernia,  a rupture,  L.)  Having  a dou- 
ble hernia,  or  one  on  each  side. 

Bile. — See  Bills. 

Bilis,  (L.)  Bile.  A dark-green 
bitter  fluid,  secreted  by  the  liver: 
in  part  flowing  into  the  intestines, 
and  in  part  into  the  gall-bladder,  by 
means  of  the  biliary  ducts.  The 
bile  passes  from  the  liver  into  the 
ductus  hcpaticus,  which  conveys  it 
into  the  ductus  communis  choledochus, 
from  whence  it  is  in  part  carried 
into  the  duodenum.  The  other 
part  of  the  bile  regurgitates  through 
the  ductus  cysticus  into  the  gall- 
bladder : for  hepatic  bile  cannot 

flow  into  the  duodenum,  except  du- 
ring digestion,  because  this  intestine 
contracts  when  empty ; hence  it 
necessarily  regurgitates  into  the 
gall-bladder.  The  branches  of  the 
vena?  portae  are  the  chief  contribu- 
tors to  the  secretion  of  bile. 

Biliary.  Of,  or  belonging  to 
bile. 

Biliary  duct  ; Ductus  biliosus. 
The  very  vascular  glandules,  which 
compose  almost  the  whole  substance 
of  the  liver,  terminate  in  very  small 
canals^  called  biliary  ducts,  which  at 
length  form  one  trunk,  the  ductus 
hcpaticus.  Their  use  is  to  convey 
the  bile,  secreted  by  the  liver,  into 
the  hepatic  duct : this  uniting  with 
a duct  from  the  gall-bladder  ( ductus 
cysticus)  forms  one  common  canal, 
called  the  ductus  communis  choledo- 
chus, which  opens  into  the  first  of 
the  small  intestines,  the  duode- 
num. 

Bilious.  1 his  term  is  very  gene- 
rally made  use  of  to  express  diseases 
which  arise  from  too  copious  a se- 
cretion of  bile;  thus  bilious  remittent 
fever,  bilious  cholic,  bilious  diarrhoea, 
&c. 

Bimestris,  (from  bis,  twice,  and 
mensis,  month,  L.)  Two  months  old. 

Biology,  (from  bios,  life,  and 
logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  The  science 
or  doctrine  of  life. 
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Bistoury,  ( Bistoire , French,)  a 
small  knife  used  by  surgeons  in  the 
performance  of  operations  ; its  shape 
and  size  being  varied  according  to 
the  fancy  of  the  operator,  and  to 
suit  the  particular  purposes  for 
which  it  may  happen  to  be  wanted. 

Bivalvis  ; Bivalve.  Two-valved. 
In  Anatomy,  applied  to  the  valves 
of  the  absorbents. 

Biventer,  (from  bis,  twice,  and 
venter,  a belly,  L.)  A muscle  is  so 
called  which  has  two  bellies : as, 
biventer  maocilla ’i  inferioris. — See  Di- 
gastricus. 

Black  disease. — See  Meleena. 

Black  vomit. — See  Meleena. 

Bladder. — See  Urinary  bladder 
and  Gall-bladder. 

Bladder  inflamed. — See  Cystitis. 

Blade-bone. — See  Scapula. 

Blain.  A small  watery  vesicle  of 
the  skin. 

Blear-eye.  A weak  and  weeping 
eye,  with  a chronic  inflammation  of 
the  eyelids. — See  Lippitudo. 

Bleeding. — See  Blood-letting  and 
Haemorrhage. 

Blenna,  (Gk.)  Mucus. 

Blennorrhagia,  (from  blenna, 
mucus,  and  reo,  to  flow,  Gk.)  A dis- 
charge of  mucus.  Some  writers  who 
maintain  that  Gonorrhoea  is  attended 
with  a mucus,  and  not  a purulent 
discharge,  prefer  the  name  of  Blen- 
norrhagia for  the  disease.  The  ap- 
pellation, however,  is  not  free  from 
objections. 

Blennorrhcea, (derived  as  above.) 
A discharge  of  mucus:  applied  mostly 
to  a discharge  from  the  urethra  and 
vagina,  though  it  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  a discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
nose,  throat,  bronchise,  or  bowels. 
There  are  three  distinct  species — (1.) 
Blennorrhcea  simplex,  is  a simple  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus  from  the 
urethra,  and  proceeds  generally 
from  mere  local  irritation,  unaccom- 
panied by  contagion,  or  virulence  of 
any  kind,  and  is  chiefly  found  in 
persons  in  whom  the  affected  organ 
is  in  a state  of  debility.  (2.)  Blen- 
norrhcea chronica,  is  usually  denomi- 
nated gleet.  A slimy  discharge  from 
the  mucous  glands  of  the  urethra, 


without  any  specific  venom  or  infec- 
tion, and  generally  continues  a long 
time.  It  is  the  common  sequel  of  a 
clap,  or  gonorrhoea,  which  has  been 
badly  treated  or  neglected  ; as  when 
stricture  results,  it  may,  however, 
occur  independently  of  clap  by  excess 
of  venereal  indulgence,  and  from  cau- 
ses producing  general  weakness. 
(3)  Blennorrhcea  venerea  is  used 
synonimously  with  Gonorrhoea. — See 
Gonorrhoea. 

Blindness.  The  privation  or  want 
of  sight. 

Blindness  nocturnal. — See  He - 
meralopia . 

Blister.  The  name  of  a vesicle  on 
the  skin,  filled  with  a serous  fluid, 
whether  formed  by  a blistering  ap- 
plication, or  arising  from  any  other 
cause. 

Blood;  Sanguis,  (L.)  A red 
homogeneous  fluid,  of  a saltish  taste 
and  glutinous  consistence,  which 
circulates  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  arteries,  and  veins.  The 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is 
estimated  at  about  twenty-eight 
pounds  in  the  adult ; of  this  four 
parts  are  contained  in  the  veins,  and 
a fifth  in  the  arteries.  The  import- 
ance of  the  blood  is  very  considera- 
ble ; it  distends  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  collapsing  ; it  sti- 
mulates to  contraction  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  and  vessels,  by  which 
means  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  performed  ; it  generates  within 
itself  animal  heat,  which  it  propa- 
gates throughout  the  body  ; it  nou- 
rishes the  whole  body  : and  lastly, 
it  is  that  source  from  which  every 
secretion  of  the  body  is  separat- 
ed. 

Blood-letting.  Under  this  term 
is  comprehended  every  artificial  dis- 
charge of  blood,  made  with  a view  to 
cure  or  prevent  a disease.  Blood- 
letting is  divided  into  general  and 
topical.  As  examples  of  the  former, 
vencesection  and  arteriotomy  may  be 
mentioned  ; and  of  the  latter,  the 
application  of  leeches,  cupping  glasses, 
scarifications,  and  the  division  of 
visibly  distended  vessels,  with  a lan- 
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cet,  which  is  frequently  done  in 
cases  of  opthalmy. 

Bloody  flux. — See  Dyaenteria . 
Bone. — See  Os. 

Bothrion,  (from  bothrion,  a little 
pit,  Gk.)  Bothrium,(  1 )the  socket  of  a 
tooth  ;(2)  an  ulceration  ofthecornea. 

Bougie,  is  a smooth  flexible  in- 
strument, which  is  introduced  into 
the  urethra  for  the  cure  of  diseases 
of  that  passage ; and  is  so  named 
from  its  generally  containing  wax 
in  its  composition,  and  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  a wax  taper,  the 
French  name  for  which  is  Bougie. 
The  name  however  cannot  lie  said 
to  be  very  appropriate,  since  most  of 
the  bougies  employed  in  modern 
surgery,  so  far  from  having  any  si- 
militude to  a wax  taper,  are  formed 
altogether  of  soft  metal : these  last 
are  generally  solid,  but  those  made 
of  silver  metal  are  hollow,  and  are 
more  commonly  called  Catheters. 
Bowed. — See  Arcuatus. 

Brachkeus. — See  Brachial. 
Brachial,  (from  brachium , the 
arm,  L.)  Of,  or  belonging  to,  the  arm. 

Brachial  Artery  ; Arteriabra- 
chialis.  The  brachial  artery  is  the 
continuation  of  the  axillary  artery, 
which,  as  it  passes  behind  the  tendon 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  receives  the 
name  of  brachial.  It  runs  down  on 
the  inside  of  the  arm,  on  the  coraco 
brachialis  and  anconeus,  and  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  Biceps  muscle. 
Below  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  it  di- 
vides into  the  radial  and  ulnar  ar- 
teries; sometimes,  however,  the  divi- 
sion takes  place  higher  up  the  arm. 

Brachialis  extern  us. — See  Tri- 
ceps extensor  cubiti. 

Brachialis  internus  ; Brachioeus 
of  Winslow — Brachioeus  internus  of 
Cowper.  A muscle  of  the  fore-arm, 
situated  on  the  fore-part  of  the  os 
humeri.  It  arises  from  the  middle 
of  the  os  humeri,  at  each  side  of 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
and  is  inserted  by  a strong  short 
tendon  into  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna.  Use — to  bend  the  fore- 
arm, and  to  prevent  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  joint  from  being 
pinched. 


Braciiii  os. — See  Os  humeri. 
Braciiio  cubital  ligament. — See 
Ligamentum  brachio  cubitale. 

Braciiio  radial  ligament. — See 
Ligamentum  brachio  radiate. 

Brachium,  (from  braxion,  the 
arm,  Gk.)  That  part  of  the  upper 
extremity  which  extends  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  wrist. 

Brain. — See  Cerebrum. 

Brain,  little. — See  Cerebellum. 
Brancha  (from  brexo,  to  make 
moist,  Gk.)  A swelled  tousil,  or 
glandular  tumour  of  the  fauces. 
Breast. — See  Mamma. 

Breast  bone. — See  Sternum. 
Bregma  (from  brexo,  to  moisten, 
Gk.)The  parietal  bones  were  formerly 
so  called.  In  the  present  day,  the 
term  is  usually  employed  svnoni- 
mously  with  fontanel,  to  describe  the 
separation  which  is  seen  in  the  heads 
of  infants  between  the  parietal  bones 
and  middle  of  the  Os  Frontis. — See 
Fontanel. 

Brevis,  (short,  L.)  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  distinguish  parts  differing 
only  in  length,  and  to  some  parts  the 
termination  of  which  is  not  far  from 
their  origin : as,  vasa  brevia,  the 

branches  of  the  splenic  vein. 

Bromatology,  (from  broma,  food, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  A dis- 
course or  treatise  on  food. 

Bronchia,  (from  brogxos,  the 
throat,  Gk.) — See  Trachcea. 

Bronchial.  Appertaining  to  the 
windpipe  or  bronchia — as  bronchial 
gland,  artery,  & c. 

Bronchialis  arteria  ; Bronchial 
artery.  A branch  of  the  aorta  given 
off  in  the  chest. 

Bronchialis  glandula;  Bronchi- 
al gland.  Large  blackish  glands, 
situated  about  the  bronchia  and 
trachaea. 

Bronchitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
bronchia. — See  Croup. 

Bronghocele,  (from  brogxos,  the 
windpipe,  and  kele,  a tumour.)  The 
Derbyshire  neck  is  the  name  bywhich 
it  is  known  in  England.  In  Switzer- 
land, where  it  is  very  prevalent,  it 
is  called  Goitre.  Heister  thought 
it  should  be  named  Tracheocele.  In 
those  parts  of  Hindoostan,  where 
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the  disease  is  found,  it  is  recognized 
by  the  name  of  Ghega.  It  consists 
of  an  enlargement  of  the  thy- 
roid gland,  which,  with  the  disease 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  sometimes 
not  only  occupies  all  the  space  from 
one  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  o- 
ther,  hnt  forms  a considerable  pro- 
jection on  each  side  of  the  neck,  ad- 
vancing forward  beyond  the  chin, 
and  forming  an  enormous  mass, 
which  hangs  pendulous  over  the 
chest.  The  swelling  varies  in  shape 
generally  according  to  the  nature 
of  its  composition:  in  some  cases,  it 
is  spherical  and  hard  ; in  others,  ir- 
regular, unequal,  and  of  a soft  spon- 
gy character.  The  tumour  itself 
may  he  quiescent  or  pulsating.  The 
skin  retains  its  natural  colour  ; but 
when  the  tumour  is  of  very  long 
standing,  and  great  size,  the  veins 
of  the  neck  become  more  or  less 
varicose. — It  may  be  considered  a 
disease  of  purely  local  origin,  and 
seldom  productive  of  constitutional 
disturbance. 

Bronchopiionism,  (from  broyxos, 
the  windpipe,  and  phones,  the  voice, 
Gk.)  The  sound  of  the  voice 
in  the  bronchia,  or  large  tubes  of 
the  trachea  within  the  chest. 

Bronchotomy,  (from  brogxos,  the 
windpipe,  and  temno,  to  cut,  Gk.) 
Bronchotomy,  Tracheotomy,  Laryn- 
gotomy.  This  is  an  operation  in 
Surgery,  by  which  an  opening  is 
made  into  the  larynx  or  trachaea, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a passage  for  the  air  into  and 
out  of  the  lungs,  when  any  dis- 
ease prevents  the  patient  from 
breathing  through  the  mouth  and 
nostrils ; or  of  extracting  foreign 
substances,  which  have  accidentally 
fallen  into  the  trachaea ; or  lastly, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  inflate  the 
lungs  in  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. Its  practicable  nature,  and 
little  danger,  are  founded  on  the  fa- 
cility with  which  certain  wounds 
of  the  windpipe,  even  of  the  most 
complicated  kind,  have  been  healed, 
and  on  the  nature  of  the  parts  cut, 
which  are  not  furnished  with  any 
vessel  of  consequence. 


Bronchus, (from brexo,  to  pour, Gk.) 
The  ancients  believed  that  the  solids 
were  conveyed  into  the  stomach  by 
the  oesophagus,  and  the  fluids,  by 
the  bronchia  : whence  its  name.  (1) 
The  windpipe.  (2)  A defluxion  from 
the  fauces. 

Bubo,  (from  bonbon,  the  groin, 
Gk.)  by  this  term  in  Surgery,  we 
understand, a swelling  of  the  lymph- 
atic glands,  particularly  of  those 
in  the  groin  and  the  axilla.  The 
disease  may  arise  from  the  mere 
irritation  of  a local  disorder,  from 
the  absorption  of  some  irritating 
matter,  such  as  the  venereal  poison, 
or  from  constitutional  causes.  Of 
the  first  kind  of  Bubo,  that  which 
is  named  the  sympathetic,  is  an 
instance.  Of  the  second,  the  vene- 
real Bubo  is  a specimen. 

The  pestitential  bubo,  which  is  a 
symptom  of  the  plague,  and  scrofu- 
lous swellings  of  the  inguinal  and 
axillary  glands,  may  be  regarded 
as  examples  of  buboes  from  consti- 
tutional causes. 

Bubonocele,  (from  bonbon,  the 
groin,  and  kele,  a tumour,)  a species 
of  hernia  in  which  the  bowels  pro- 
trude at  the  abdominal  ring.  It  is 
also  called  an  inguinal  hernia,  be- 
cause the  tumour  takes  place  in 
the  groin. 

Bucca,  (Hebrew.)  The  cheek. 
The  hollow  inner  part  of  the  cheek, 
that  is  inflated  by  the  act  of  blow- 
ing. 

Buccal.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
cheek. 

BuccinalvE  gladulai.  The  small 
glands  of  the  mouth,  under  the 
cheek,  which  assist  in  secreting 
saliva  into  that  cavity. 

Buccinator,  (from  boukanon,  a 
trumpet:  so  called  from  its  use  in 
forcing  the  breath  to  sound  the 
trumpet,)  Retractor  anguli  oris  of 
Albjnus.  The  trumpeter’s  muscle. 
This  large  muscle  forms  in  a manner 
the  walls  of  the  cheek.  It  arises 
chiefly  from  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  partly 
also  from  the  end  of  the  alveoli  ol 
the  upper  jaw,  close  by  the  pterygoid 
processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone: 
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it  is  inserted  by  direct  fibres  into 
the  corner  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
perforated  in  the  middle  of  the 
cheek  by  the  duct  of  the  parotid 
gland.  It  has  the  following  uses  : — 
it  flattens  the  cheek,  and  so  assists 
in  swallowing  liquids;  it  turns  or 
helps  to  turn  the  morsel  in  the 
mouth  whilst  chewing ; in  blowing 
wind-instruments,  it  both  receives 
and  expels  the  wind ; it  dilates 
like  a bag  so  as  to  receive  the  wind 
in  the  cheeks,  and  it  contracts  upon 
the  wind,  so  as  to  expel  it,  and  to 
swell  the  note.  In  blowing  the 
strong  wind-instruments  we  cannot 
blow  from  the  lungs,  for  it  dis- 
tresses the  breathing;  we  reserve 
the  air  in  the  mouth,  which  we  keep 
continually  full,  and  from  this 
circumstance,  the  muscle  has  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Buccinator. 

Bugantia.  A chilblain. — See  Per- 
nio. 

Bulbusos  ; Bulb.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  soft  parts,  which  are 
naturally  enlarged,  as  the  bulbous 
portion  of  the  urethra. 

Bulla,  (L.)  A bubble.  A clear 
vesicle  which  arises  from  burns  or 
scalds ; or  other  causes. 

Burn. — See  Ambustio . 

Bursa,  (from  bursa,  a bag,  Gk.) 

Bursae  mucos/e.  These  are 
small  membranous  sacs  situated  a- 
bout  the  joints,  particularly  the  large 
ones  of  the  upper  and  lower  extre- 
mities. For  the  most  part,  they  lie 
under  tendons.  Under  the  same 
head  is  comprehended  the  mem- 
branes forming  the  sheaths  of  ten- 
dons, as  they  have  the  same  struc- 
ture, and  perform  the  same  office  ; 
they  are  filled  with  an  oily  kind  of 
fluid,  the  use  of  which  is  to  lubricate 
surfaces,  upon  which  the  tendons 
play,  in  their  passage  over  the 
joints. 

Bursa lis. — See  Obturator  exter- 
nus  and  interims. 

Cacaphonia,  (from  kakos,  bad, 
and phona,  the  voice,  Gk.)  Defective 
articulation. 

Cachexia,  (from  kakos,  bad,  and 
ex  is , a habit,  Gk.)  A bad  condition 
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or  habit  of  body,  known  by  a de- 
praved or  vitiated  state  of  the  solids 
and  fluids. 

Cachexia,  (the  plural  of  Cache- 
xia.) A class  of  diseases  in  Cullens 
Nosology,  embracing  three  orders  : 
viz.  Marcores,  Intumes  cent  ice,  and 
Impetigines. 

Cacchinnatio,  (from  cachinno,  to 
laugh  aloud,  L.)  Immoderate  laugh- 
ter, as  in  some  hysteric  and  maniacal 
affections. 

Cacooholia,  (from  kakos,  bad,  and 
hole,  bile,  Gk.)  A vitiated  or  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  bile. 

Cacodia,  (from  kakos,  bad,  and 
ozo,  to  smell,  Gk.)  A defect  in  the 
sense  of  smelling. 

Cacophonia,  (from kakos,  bad,  and 
phonos,  the  voice,  Gk.)  (1.)  A de- 
fect in  the  organ  of  speech.  (2.)  A 
bad  pronunciation. 

Cadaver,  (from  cado,  to  fall : 
because,  the  body,  when  deprived  of 
life,  falls  to  the  ground.)  A carcase 
or  body  deprived  of  life. 

Caducus,  (from  cado,  to  fall,  L.) 
In  Anatomy, applied  to  a membrane  ; 
synonimous  with  Deciduous,  and  Pa- 
rasiticus. In  Pathology,  morbus 
caduce,  the  falling  sickness. — See 
Epilepsy. 

CiEciTAS,  (from  coccus,  blind,  L.) 
Blindness. 

CjEcum,  (from  coccus,  blind : so 
called  from  its  being  perforated  at 
one  end  only.)  The  blind  gut.  The 
first  of  the  large  intestines  situated 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  It  is  in  this 
intestine  that  the  ileum  terminates 
by  a valve,  called  the  valve  of  the 
coecum.  It  has  a small  appendix 
attached  to  it,  between  four  and 
five  inches  in  length,  shaped  like 
a worm,  and  has  consequently  re- 
ceived the  name  of  appendix  ver- 
mi  formic  cocci. 

CiEcus ; Blind.  Applied  in  Anatomy 
to  canals  which  terminate  abruptly, 
or  in  a pouch ; as  the  intestinum 
coecum,  foramen  coccum  of  frontal 
bone,  &e. 

Caesarian.  Derived  from  Julius 
Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
cut  out  of  his  mother’s  womb  : hence 
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those  who  are  so  brought  into  the 
world  are  called  Ccesares , and  the 
operation  is  termed  the  Caesarian. 

Cesarian  operation,  called  also 
Hysterotomia.  By  the  Caesarian 
operation  is  commonly  understood 
that  in  which  the  foetus  is  taken  out 
of  the  uterus,  by  an  incision  made 
through  the  parieties  of  the  abdo- 
men and  womb.  The  term,  however, 
in  its  most  comprehensive  sense  is 
applied  to  three  different  proceed- 
ings. It  is  sometimes  employed  to 
denote  the  incision  which  is  occa- 
sionally practised  in  the  cervix  uteri, 
in  order  to  facilitate  delivery ; but 
this  particular  method  is  called 
the  Vaginal  Caesarian  operation,  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from 
the  former,  which  is  frequently 
called  by  way  of  contrast,  the  Abdo- 
minal Caesarian  operation.  With 
these  cases,  we  have  also  to  class  the 
incision,  which  is  made  in  the  pari- 
etes  of  the  abdomen,  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  foetus,  when,  instead  of 
being  situated  in  the  uterus,  it  lies 
in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  in 
consequence  of  the  uterus  having 
been  ruptured,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
escape  of  the  child. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which 
this  operation  may  be  necessary — 
(1.)  VVhen  the  foetus  is  perceived  to 
be  alive,  and  the  mother  dies  either 
in  labour,  or  in  the  last  two  months. 
(2.)  When  the  foetus  is  dead,  but 
cannot  be  delivered  by  the  natural 
passages,  either  in  consequence  of 
deformity  of  the  mother,  or  the 
disproportionate  size  of  the  child. 
(3.)  When  both  the  mother  and  the 
child  are  living,  but  delivery  cannot 
take  place  from  the  same  causes  as 
in  the  second  instance.  Some  accre- 
dited cases  are  recorded,  in  which 
both  the  mother  and  child  have 
been  saved  by  the  timely  perform- 
ance of  the  Caesarian  operation,  and 
the  mother  even  borne  children 
afterwards. 

Calcaneum,  (from  calx,  the  heel, 
L.) — See  Os  Calcis. 

Calcis  Os.  The  large  bone  which 
forms  the  heel  is  so  named.  It 
is  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of 


the  foot,  and  beneath  the  astra- 
galus, to  which  bone  it  is  united 
by  ligaments  ; anteriorly  it  is  ar- 
ticulated to  the  os  cuboides. 

Calculifragus,  (from  calculus,  a 
stone,  and  frango,  to  break,  L.) 
Stone-breaker ; having  the  power 
to  break  stone  in  the  human  body. 
(1.)  Applied  to  medicines  which 
are  supposed  to  have  this  power. — 
See  Lithontriptic.  (2.)  The  name 
of  an  instrument  which  is  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  to  break  down  a 
stone  or  calculus.  —See  Lithontrite. 

Calculus,  (diminutive  of  calx,  a 
lime-stone.)  In  Pathology,  a stone- 
like concretion  formed  in  the  urinary 
bladder,  the  kidney,  the  gall  bladder 
in  the  intestines,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

Calculus  biliaris. — See  Gall- 
stone. 

Calculus  podagricus. — See  Chalk- 
stone. 

Calefacient,  (from calidus,  warm, 
and  facio,  to  make,  L.)  That 
which  excites  a degree  of  warmth 
in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied ; 
as  do  most  stimulating  applica- 
tions. 

Caligo,  (L.)  (Dimness,  darkness, 
cloudiness,  obscurity.)  The  dim- 
ness of  sight  which  takes  place 
without  any  apparent  cause,  for  the 
most  part  makes  its  approach  im- 
perceptibly, and  is  often  a common 
consequence  of  old  age.  But  the 
term  is  also  employed  to  designate 
that  diminished  or  destroyed  sight 
which  is  caused  by  the  interposition 
of  a dark  body  between  the  object 
and  the  retina — hence  the  following 
species  : 

Caligo  palpebrarum.  The  ob- 
struction to  the  light  being  in  the 
eye-lids. 

Caligo  corner.  Opacities  of 
the  cornea,  &c. 

Caligo  pupiLLy®.  The  pupil 
being  closed. 

Caligo  humorum.  The  aqueous 
or  vitreous  humours  being  faulty. 

Callosity.  Preternatural  hard- 
ness. 

Callosus.  Callous,  indurate, 
hard.  In  Surgery,  it  is  applied  to 
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parts  which  are  morbidly  hard : as 
the  callous  edges  of  ulcers. 

Callous. — See  Callosus. 

Callus,  (L.)  The  bony  matter 
deposited  between  the  divided  ends 
of  broken  bones,  aboutthe  fourteenth 
day  after  the  fracture.  It  is  in 
reality  nothing'  more  than  the  new 
bone,  or  an  osseous  substance  form- 
ed by  a process  of  nature,  very 
similar  to  the  growth  of  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

Calva,  (from  calvus,  bald,  L.) 
The  scalp  or  upper  part  of  the  cra- 
nium or  top  of  the  head  ; so  called 
because  it  often  grows  bald  first. 

Calvaria,  (from  calvus,  bald, 
L.)  The  upper  part  of  the  crani- 
um which  becomes  soon  bald.  It 
comprehends  all  above  the  orbits, 
temples,  ears,  and  occipital  emi- 
nence. 

Calvities,  Syn.  with  baldness. 
— See  Baldness. 

Camara,  (from  kamara,  a vault, 
Gk.)  (1.)  The  fornix  of  the  brain. 
(2.)  The  vaulted  part  of  the  auricle 
of  the  heart.  (3.)  A chamber : 
applied  to  a part  of  the  eye  filled 
with  a fluid,  as  the  anterior  and 
posterior  chambers. 

Camera,  (L.)  A chamber  or 
cavity.  The  chambers  of  the  eye 
are  so  termed. 

Canalis,  (from  kanos,  an  aper- 
ture, Gk.)  A canal.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  many  parts : as  Canalis 
carotideus,  Canalis  nasal  is,  &c. 

Canalis  arteriosus.  A canal 
peculiar  to  the  foetus ; through 
which  the  blood  passes  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta  : it 
disappears  after  birth. 

Canalis  nasalis.  Nasal  duct. 
A canal  going  from  the  internal 
canthus  of  the  eye,  to  the  lower 
meatus  of  the  nose,  where  it  termi- 
nates ; it  is  situated  in  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  and  is  lined  with 
the  pituitary  membrane  continued 
from  the  nose. 

Canalis  petitianus.  Canal  of 
Petit.  A triangular  cavity  formed 
by  the  separation  of  the  two  laminae 
of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eye. 
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Canalis  semicircularis.  The 
semicircular  canal.  There  are  threein 
each  ear,  placed  in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  labyrinth.  They  open  by  live 
orifices  into  the  vestibule. 

Canalis  venosus.  A canal  pe- 
culiar to  the  foetus,  that  conveys 
the  maternal  blood  from  the  vena 
porta  of  the  liver  to  the  ascending 
vena  cava;  it  disappears  after  birth. 

Cancelli,  (L.)  Lattice-work.  Ap- 
plied to  the  reticular  substance 
situated  between  the  two  plates  of 
bones  : it  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
extremities  of  the  long  bones. 

Cancer,  (derived  from  cancer , a 
crab,  L.) 

Carcinoma.  The  disease  has  two 
principal  forms  ; one  named  scirrhus 
or  occult  cancer  ; the  other  ulcerated 
or  open  cancer.  An  indolent  scir- 
rhus is  a hard  and  almost  insensible 
tumour,commonlysituated  in  a glan- 
dular part,  and  accompanied  with  lit- 
tle or  no  discoloration  of  the  surface 
of  theskin.  But  when  the  disease  has 
proceeded  from  the  indolent  to  the 
malignant  state,  the  tumour  is  un- 
equal in  its  figure,  it  becomes  painful, 
the  skin  acquires  a purple  or  livid 
hue,  and  the  cutaneous  veins  are 
often  varicose.  The  pain  is  remarked 
to  be  acute  and  lancinating,  and 
its  attacks  recur  with  more  or  less 
frequency  ; at  length  the  tumour 
breaks,  and  is  converted  into  cancer, 
strictly  so  called,  or  the  disease  in 
the  state  of  ulceration.  In  the 
female,  the  breast  and  the  uterus 
are  the  parts  most  frequently 
affected.  But  the  disease  in  both 
sexes  fixes  itself  on  various  textures, 
as  the  lips,  the  eye,  the  tongue,  the 
rectum,  the  pylorus,  &c. 

Cancer  scroti  ; Chimney-sweep- 
ers’ cancer.  This  is  a disorder  to 
which  chimney-sweepers  are  pecu- 
liarly liable,  its  supposed  origin  being 
referred  to  the  irritation  produced 
by  soot.  It  is  at  its  commencement 
a sort  of  wart-like  excrescence,  which 
ahvays  makes  its  first  appearance  at 
the  inferior  part  of  the  scrotum, 
where  in  a short  time  it  produces  a 
superficial,  ragged,  painful  sore,  with 
hard  and  rising  edges.  The  disease 
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in  time  spreads  to  the  skin  and  mem- 
branes of  the  scrotum,  affecting1  the 
testicle,  which  it  enlarges,  hardens, 
and  renders  thoroughly  diseased.  As 
it  advances  it  makes  its  way  up  the 
permatics  process  into  the  abdomen, 
most  frequently  indurating  the  in- 
guinal glands  : when  arrived  within 
the  abdomen,  the  viscera  become 
affected,  and  soon  after  this  the 
patient  dies. 

Cancrum,  (from  cancer,  aspread- 
ing ulcer.)  The  canker.  A deep, 
foul,  irregular,  foetid  ulcer,  with 
jagged  edges,  on  the  inside  of 
the  lips  and  cheeks,  attended  with 
a copious  flow  of  offensive  saliva. 

Canine,  (from  cams,  a dog,  L.) 
Whatever  partakes  of  or  has  any 
relation  to  the  nature  of  a dog. 

Canine  madness. — See  Hydro- 
phobia. 

Canine  teeth.  The  four  eye- 
teeth are  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  dog. 
They  are  also  called  the  Cuspidati. 
There  are  two  in  each  jaw,  situated 
on  either  side  of  the  incisores. 

Caninus.  The  name  of  a muscle, 
because  it  is  near  the  canine  tooth. 
— See  Levator  anguli  oris. 

Canna.  The  tibia  is  sometimes 
called  the  Canna  major,  and  the 
fibula,  Canna  minor,  cruris. 

Cannula,  (diminutive  of  canna, 
a reed,  L.)  The  name  of  a surgical 
instrument,  which  is  tubular.  It  is 
often  adapted  to  a sharp-pointed  in- 
strument, with  which  it  is  thrust 
into  a cavity  or  tumour  containing 
a fluid:  as  in  Hydrocele  and  Ascites  : 
the  perforation  being  made,  the  sharp 
instrument  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
cannula  left,  in  order  that  the  fluid 
may  he  drawn  off  through  it. 

Canthus,  (from  lcanthos,  the  tire, 
or  iron  binding  of  a cart-wheel.) 
The  angle  or  corner  of  the  eye, 
where  the  upper  and  under  eye-lids 
meet.  That  next  the  nose  is  called 
the  internal  or  greater  canthus,  and 
the  other  at  the  outer  angle,  the  ex- 
ternal or  lesser  canthus. 

Canula. — See  Cannula. 

Capillaris. — See  Capillary. 

Capillary,  (from  capillus,  a little 


hair  : so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  hair  or  fine  thread,  L.)  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  very  minute  ramifications 
of  the  arteries,  which  terminate  upon 
the  external  surface  of  the  body, 
or  on  the  surface  of  internal  cavi- 
ties are  called  capillary,  because  they 
appear  as  small  as  hairs. 

Capillus,  (L.)  The  hair.  Small, 
cylindrical,  transparent,  insensible, 
and  elastic  filaments,  which  arise 
from  the  skin,  and  are  fastened  in 
it  by  means  of  small  roots.  The 
hair  is  distinguished  by  different 
names  in  certain  parts. 

( 1 . ) Capillus,  on  the  top  of  the 
head. 

(2.)  Crinis,  on  the  back  of  the 
head. 

(3.)  Circrinnus,  on  thetemples. 

(4.)  Cilium,  on  the  eye-lids. 

(.5.)  Supercilium,  on  the  eye- 
brows. 

(6.)  Vibrissa,  in  the  nostrils. 

(7.)  Barba,  on  the  chin. 

(8.)  Pappus,  on  the  middle  of 
the  chin. 

(9.)  Mystaoc,  on  the  upper  lip. 

(lO.)  Pi/us,  on  the  body. 

Capistratio,  (from  capistrurn,  a 
bridle  : so  called  because  the  prepuce 
is  restrained,  as  it  were,  with  a 
bridle.) — See  Phimosis. 

Capitatus,  (from  caput.  the 
head,  L.)  Headed;  growing  in 
heads. 

Capitis  obliquus  inferior  et 
major. — See  Obliquus  inferior  ca- 
pitis. 

Capitis  par  tertium  fallopii. 
— See  Trachelo  mustoideus. 

Capitis  posticus. — See  Rectus 
capitis  posticus  major. 

Capitis  rectus. — See  Rectus  ca- 
pitis posticus  minor. 

Capitulum,  (diminutive  of  ca- 
put.) A small  head  or  knob. 

Capsula,  (diminutive  of  capsa,  a 
chest  or  case,  L.)  A capsule.  In 
Anatomy,  a membraneous  produc- 
tion, enclosing  a part  like  a bag  : as 
the  capsular  ligaments,  which  en- 
velope some  joints,  the  capsule  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  <!tc. 

Capsula  renales. — See  Renal 
glands. 
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Capsular.  Surrounding  a part  like 
a bag.  Applied  to  a ligament,  which 
surrounds  every  moveable  articula- 
tion, and  contains  the  synovial  fluid. 

Capsule. — See  Capsula. 

Capsule  of  glisson.  A strong 
tunic,  formed  of  cellular  tissue, 
which  accompanies  the  vena  portae, 
and  its  most  minute  ramifications 
throughout  the  whole  liver. 

Caput,  (L.)  The  head.  In  Ana- 
tomy, the  cranium,  head,  or  skull. 
It  is  situated  above  or  upon  the 
trunk,  and  united  to  the  cervical 
vertebrae.  It  is  distinguished  into 
skull  and  face.  (1.)  On  the  skull 
are  observed, 

The  vertex,  or  crown. 

The  sinciput,  or  fore  parts. 

The  occiput , or  hinder  part. 

The  temples. 

The  arteries  of  the  bead  are 
branches  of  the  carotids  ; and  the 
veins  empty  themselves  into  the 
jugulars. 

(2.)  The  ixpper  extremity  of 
a long  bone  is  called  the  head  or 
caput:  as  of  the  humerus  or  femur. 

(3.)  The  origin  of  a muscle  : as 
the  long  head  of  the  Biceps. 

Caput  galilaginis  ; Veru  mon- 
tanum.  A cutaneous  eminence  in 
the  urethra  of  men,  before  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  around  which  the 
seminal  ducts  of  the  prostate  gland 
open. 

Caput  obstipum.  The  wry  neck. 

Carbuncle.  The  name  of  a dis- 
ease.— See  Anthrax. 

Carbunculate.  In  Pathology, 
the  face  and  nose  of  those  who  have 
lived  freely,  is  often  the  seat  of 
small  confluent  tumours  or  irregu- 
larities, which  always  have  an  in- 
flammatory appearance,  and  have  a 
purple  colour.  They  are  vulgarly 
called  grog-blossoms.  By  some  the 
disease  is  called  acne.  It  is  supposed 
to  arise  from  a sympathy  between 
the  skin,  and  hence  it  is  proverbially 
regarded  as  a proof  of  having  indul- 
ged in  the  use  of  spirits  and  vinous 
liquors. 

Carbunculus. — See  Anthrax 

Carcinoma.  See  Cancer. 

Cardia,  (from  hear,  the  heart, 


Gk.)  This  term  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  heart.  The  superior 
opening  of  the  stomach  is  called  the 
Cardiac  opening,  or  orifice,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  heart. 

Cardiac,  (from  kardia,  the  heart, 
Gk.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the  cardia 
or  heart. 

Cardiac  passion.  Ancient  wri- 
ters frequently  mention  a disorder 
under  this  name,  which  consists  of 
that  oppression  and  distress  which 
often  accompanies  fainting. 

Cardialgia,  (from  kardia,  the 
cardia,  and  algos,  pain,  Gk.)  Cardo- 
lium.  Pain  at  the  stomach.  It  is 
an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  stomach, 
with  anxiety,  a heat  more  or  less 
violent,  and  sometimes  attended 
with  oppression,  faintness,  and 
often  with  an  inclination  to  vomit. 
Cardialgia  is  a symptom  which  at- 
tends most  stomachic  disorders. 

Cardionchus,  (from  kardia,  the 
heart,  and  ogkos,  a tumour,  Gk.) 
A tumour  of  the  heart:  and  has 
been  applied  to  an  aneurism  in  the 
heart,  or  in  the  aorta  near  the 
heart. 

Carditis.  Inflammation  of  the 
heart  ; a disease  of  a dangerous  ten- 
dency ; and  may  be  detected  by  the 
symptoms  of  pyrexia,  pain  and  op- 
pression at  the  region  of  the  heart, 
great  anxiety,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, cough,  irregular  pulse,  palpi- 
tation, a fainting,  and  the  other 
symptoms  of  inflammation. 

Cardo.  A hinge.  The  articula- 
tion  called  Ginglymus.  By  some  the 
second  cervical  vertebra  is  so  called. 

Caries.  A term  now  universally 
applied  to  a disease  of  bone,  sup- 
posed to  be  very  analogous  to  ul- 
ceration of  the  soft  parts.  By  the 
ancients,  caries  was  considered  as 
synonimous  with  nec?’osis ; but  in  the 
present  day,  these  two  diseases  are 
separately  recognized.  Bones  of 
a spongy  texture  are  more  frequently 
attacked  by  caries,  than  such  as 
are  compact : hence  the  vertebrae, 
astragalus,  and  other  bones  of  the 
tarsus ; those  of  the  carpus,  the 
sternum,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  heads  of  the  long  bones,  arc 
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often  affected.  The  disease  is  also 
more  frequently  found  in  young-, 
than  in  grown  up,  or  old,  persons. 

Carious.  When  a part  of  a bone 
is  exposed,  and  nearly  deprived  of 
its  vitality,  it  is  said  to  be  carious  ; 
hence  carious  or  decayed  tooth,  &c. 

Carminative,  (from  carmen,  a 
verse  or  charm,  L.)  That  which  al- 
lays pain,  and  dispels  flatulency  of 
the  primce  vice. 

Carneus  ; Corneous.  Fleshy.  Ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  muscles  of  the 
heart. 

C'arniformis,  (from  euro,  flesh, 
and  forma,  likeness,  L.)  Having 
the  appearance  of  flesh. 

Carnivorous,  (from  caro,  flesh, 
and  voro,  to  devour,  L.)  Applied  to 
animals  that  live  on  flesh. 

Carotid,  (from  karoo,  to  cause  to 
sleep  ; Gk. ; because  if  tied  with  a li- 
gature, the  animal  becomes  coma- 
tose, and  has  the  appearance  of 
being  asleep.)  The  name  of  the 
chief  artery  of  the  neck.  Arteria 
carotidea.  The  carotids  are  two 
large  arteries  that  proceed,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  cervical  vertebrae, 
to  the  head,  to  supply  it  with  blood. 
The  right  carotid  is  given  off  from 
the  arteria  innominata.  The  left 
arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
Each  carotid  is  divided  into  external 
and  internal ; and  the  external  gives 
off  eight  branches  to  the  neck  and 
face,  viz.  anteriorly,  the  superior  thy- 
roideal,  the  sublingual,  the  inferior 
maxillary,  the  external  maxillary : 
posteriorly,  the  internal  maxillary, 
the  occipital,  the  external  auditory, 
and  the  temporal.  The  internal  caro- 
tid or  cerebral  artery  gives  off  four 
branches  within  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  viz.  the  anterior  cerebral, 
the  posterior,  the  central  artery  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  the  internal  or- 
bital. 

Carpus,  (from  kuptos,  the  wrist, 
Gk.)  The  carpus  or  wrist.  It  is 
situated  between  the  fore-arm  and 
hand. 

Cartilage,  (from  caro,  flesh,  L.) 
A white  elastic, glisteningsubstance, 
growing  to  bones,  and  commonly 
called  gristle.  Cartilages  are  divid- 


ed by  Anatomists  into  those  which 
cover  the  moveable  articulations  of 
bones,  called  obducent ; and  those 
which  are  situated  between  the 
articulations,  named  inter-articular  ; 
also  uniting  cartilages,  which  unite 
one  bone  with  another;  their  use  is 
to  facilitate  the  motions  of  bones,  or 
to  connect  them  together. 

Cartilagineus  ; Cartilaginous. 
In  Anatomy,  applied  to  parts  which 
have  naturally,  or  from  disease, 
cartilaginous  consistence. 

Cartilago  annularis.  The. 
ring-like  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 
— See  Cartilago  cricoidea. 

Cartilago  aryt^enoidea. — See 
Larynx. 

Cartilago  cricoidea.  The  cri- 
coid cartilage.  It  belongs  to  the 
larynx,  and  is  situated  between  the 
thyroid  and  arytaenoid  cartilages, 
and  the  trachaea.  It  constitutes,  as 
it  were,  the  basis  of  the  many  an- 
nular cartilages  of  the  trachea. 

Cartilago  ensiformis  ; Xiphoid 
cartilage 

Caruncula,  (diminutive  of  caro, 
flesh,  L.)  A caruncle,  or  little 
fleshy  excrescence:  as  the  carunculce 
mytiformes  and  carunculce  lachry- 
malis. 

Caruncula  laciirymalis.  A 
small  fleshy,  glandiform  body,  red 
externally,  situated  in  the  internal 
canthus  of  each  eye,  before  the 
union  of  the  eyelids. 

Caruncula  mytiformes.  When 
the  hymen  has  been  lacerated  by 
attrition,  there  remain  in  its  place 
two  or  more  caruncles,  which  have 
received  the  name  of  mytiform. 

Caseus,  (from  the  Arabic  term 
casah,  milk.)  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  cheese.  The  contents  of 
some  encysted  tumours  are  caseus, 
or  cheese-like. 

Castration,  (from  castro,  to 
emasculate,  L.)  In  Surgery,  the 
operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
testicle. 

Castratus.  One  who  is  cas- 
trated. 

Catachlidesis,  (from  kataxlidaof 
to  indulge  in  delicacies,  Gk.)  A 
gluttonous  indulgence  in  sloth  and 
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delicacies,  to  the  generation  of 
diseases. 

Catalepsis,  (from  katatambano, 
to  seize,  to  hold,  Gk.)  Catalepsy  ; 
trance.  The  disease  consists  of  a 
total  suspension  of  sensibility,  and 
voluntary  motion : mostly  of  men- 
tal power ; the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  and  breathing  continuing  ; the 
body  yielding  to,  and  retaining  any 
position  in  which  it  may  be  placed. 
The  causes  of  this  nervous  affection 
are  very  obscure,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  are  influenced  by  some 
strong  mental  excitements.  The 
countenance  is  generally  florid,  the 
eyes  open,  and  apparently  fixed  in- 
tently upon  an  object ; but  in  most 
cases,  without  perception.  The  pa- 
roxysm generally  attacks  without 
any  previous  warning,  and  is  doubt- 
ful in  its  duration.  Sometimes  only 
a few  hours,  at  other  times,  several 
days.  The  cure  of  this  disease  is  to 
be  effected  by  stimulants  : no  good 
has  been  found  to  result  from  blood- 
letting, nor  means  which  reduce 
the  nervous  influence. 

Catamarasmus,  (from  Jcatama- 
raino,  to  grow  thin,  Gk.)  An  ema- 
ciation of  the  body. 

Catamenia,  (from  kata,  accord- 
ing to,  and  men,  the  month,  Gk.) 
The  monthly  discharge  from  the 
uterus  in  females,  called  also  men- 
struation. 

Cataphora,  from  Jcatuphero,  to 
make  sleepy,  Gk  ) A preternatu- 
ral propensity  to  sleep ; a mild 
lethargy. 

Cataplasm  a,  (from  kataplasso,  to 
spread  like  a plaster,  Gk.)  A poul- 
tice. This  may  be  made  of  various 
substances  ; but  those  most  common- 
ly used  for  medical  and  surgical 
purposes  are  composed  of  linseed 
meal  or  bread,  mixed  with  milk  or 
water.  Poultices  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  check  inflammation  of 
the  external  parts,  particularly  in 
joints,  to  promote  the  suppura- 
tive process,  where  the  formation 
of  matter  is  inevitable  to  ulcers  and 
other  sores  on  the  body.  It  is  the 
most  convenient  method  of  keeping 


diseased  parts  moist,  and  forms  also 
a protection  from  external  injury. 

Cataplexis,  (from  kata , and ples- 
so,  to  strike,  Gk.)  A sudden  stupe- 
faction, or  deprivation  of  sensation, 
in  any  member  or  organ. 

Cataptosis,  (from  kutapipto,  to 
fall  down,  Gk.)  Such  as  happens 
in  apoplexy. 

Cataract,  (from  katarasso,  to 
confound  or  disturb,  Gk ; beoause 
the  disease  confounds,  if  not,  destroys 
vision.)  A disease  of  the  eye.  It 
is  a species  of  obstructed  sight,  or 
blindness  arising  from  opacity  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  or  its  capsule,  pre- 
venting the  rays  of  light  passing  on 
to  the  retina.  Its  course  is  very 
insidious,  beginning  generally  with 
a dimness  of  sight ; and  this  gene- 
rally continues  a considerable  time 
before  any  opacity  can  be  observed 
in  the  lens. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  opaci- 
ty becomes  sensible,  and  the  patient 
imagines  there  are  particles  of  dust, 
or  motes  upon  the  eye,  or  in  the  air, 
which  are  called  Muscce  volitantes. 
This  opacity  gradually  increases,  till 
the  person  becomes  either  entirely 
blind,  or  can  merely  distinguish 
light  from  darkness.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  cataracts,  and 
these  have  been  named  after  their 
consistence.  When  the  opake  lens 
is  more  indurated  than  in  the  na- 
tural state,  or  retains  a tolerable 
degree  of  firmness,  the  case  is  termed 
a firm  or  hard  cataract.  When 
the  substance  of  the  lens  is  convert- 
ed into  a whitish  fluid,  lodged  in  the 
capsule,  it  is  called  a milky  cataract. 
When  the  consistence  of  the  lens  is 
jelly  or  curd-like,  it  is  named  a soft 
or  caseous  cataract.  Besides  these, 
some  authors  recognize  other  dis- 
tinctions. The  cataract  may  be 
distinguished  from  gutta  serena,  (see 
Amaurosis,')  by  the  pupils  in  the 
latter  being  stationary,  and  not 
affected  by  the  admission  of  light,  and 
from  no  opacity  being  observed  in 
the  lens.  But  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine when  the  opacity  is  in  the 
lens  or  in  the  capsule.  If  the  retina 
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be  not  diseased,  vision  may,  in  most 
cases,  be  restored,  either  by  the 
operation  of  couching,  i.  e.  the  de- 
pressing the  lens;  or  by  extracting 
the  lens,  by  means  of  an  internal 
incision. 

Catarrhexis,  (from  katarregnuo, 
to  burst  out,  Gk.)  A violent  or 
copious  eruption  or  effusion.  It  has 
been  applied  to  a discharge  of  pure 
blood  from  the  intestines,  such  as 
takes  place  in  dysentery. 

Catarrh,  (from  kata,  increased 
action,  and  reo , to  flow,  Gk.)  The 
terms  Catarrhus  bronchus  and  coryza , 
are  used  synonimously.  There  are 
two  species  of  catarrh.  One  is  what 
is  generally  known  as  a common  cold 
in  the  head  or  chest.  The  other  is  the 
epidemic,  which  sometimes  prevails, 
called  influenza.  The  symptoms  of 
common  catarrh  are  a sense  of  fulness 
in  the  head,  and  of  weight  over  the 
eyes,  which  are  inflamed  and  lachry- 
mose. The  nostrils  are  obstructed, 
and  pour  forth  a thick  acrimonious 
discharge,  which  excoriates  the  skin, 
as  it  descends,  accompanied  with  fre- 
quent sneezing.  The  voice  becomes 
more  or  less  hoarse,  the  fauces  sore, 
and  the  lungs  loaded,  often  pro- 
ducing a troublesome  cough. 

Catarrh  is  also  found  frequently, 
as  a symptom  in  measles,  small-pox, 
worms,  dentition,  and  rheumatism. 

In  the  other  species,  called  influ- 
enza, the  disease  is  epidemic  : the  at- 
tack is  very  sudden  ; there  is  great 
heaviness  over  the  eyes,  and  the  fever 
which  accompanies  it,  is  strikingly 
depressive.  It  differs  chiefly  from 
the  other,  in  the  suddenness  of  its 
appearance,  the  severity  of  its  symp- 
toms, and  very  generally,  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  transition.  V ery  little 
is  known  of  the  causes  which  give 
rise  to  this  disease;  it  has  been  found 
to  occur  in  all  countries,  and  under 
every  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

Catarrhus  bellinsulanus.  The 
Mumps. — See  Parotitis. 

Catarrhus  suffocatiaris. — See 
Croup. 

Catarrhus  vesica.  A chronic 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  bladder. 


Catastasis,  ( Katastasis , Gk. 
The  constitution,  state,  or  condition 
of  any  thing.) 

Catharma,  (from  kathairo,  to 
remove,  Gk.)  An  excrement  or 
humour  purged  off  from  the  body. 

Catharsis.  Purgation  of  the  ex- 
crement, or  humours,  either  medi- 
cally or  naturally. 

Cathartic.  That  which  taken 
internally,  or  applied  externally, 
increases  the  number  of  alvine  evacu- 
ations. A purgative  medicine. 

Cathedra,  (from  kathezomai,  to 
sit,  Gk.)  The  anus,  or  rather  the 
whole  of  the  buttocks,  as  being  the 
part  on  which  we  sit. 

Catheter,  (from  katheimi,  to 
thrust  into,  Gk.)  An  instrument 
used  in  Surgery,  to  draw  off  the 
urine  from  the  bladder,  when  the 
person  is  unable  to  pass  it.  Ca- 
theters are  either  made  of  silver  or 
a mixture  of  metals,  or  of  elastic 
gums  ; that  for  the  male  urethra 
should  be  about  ten  inches  in  length. 
That  for  an  adult  female,  about  six 
inches.  Catheters  are  frequently 
used,  instead  of  bougies,  to  break 
down  obstructions  in  the  urethra. 

Catheterismus.  The  operation 
of  introducing  the  catheter. 

Catholicon,  (from  kata,  and  oli- 
kos,  universal,  Gk.)  A universal 
medicine  : formerly  applied  to  me- 
dicine that  was  supposed  to  purge 
all  the  humours. 

Cathypnia,  (from  kata,  and 
upnos,  sleep,  Gk.)  A profound  but 
unhealthy  sleep. 

Catling.  Along, narrow,  double- 
edged,  sharp-pointed  knife;  used  by 
surgeons  in  amputations,  to  divide 
and  separate  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment from  the  bones,  or  for  the 
detachment  of  soft  parts,  where  the 
large  amputating  knife  cannot  be 
used. 

Catochus,  (from  katexo,  to  de- 
tain, Gk.)  A spasmodic  disease,  in 
which  the  body  is  rigidly  held  in 
an  upright  position. 

Catopsis,  (from  katoptomai,  to 
see  clearly,  Gk.)  An  acute  and 
quick  perception.  Formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  acuteness  of  the  faculties, 
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which  accompanies  the  latter  stages 
of  consumption. 

Cauda,  (from  cudo , to  fall : be- 
cause it  hangs  down  behind,  L.) 
A tail.  The  tail  of  animals.  The 
name  formerly  given  to  the  os  coc- 
cygis,  that  being,  in  tailed  animals, 
the  beginning  of  the  tail. 

Cauda  equina.  The  spinal  mar- 
row, at  its  termination  about  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  subdivides 
into  a large  bundle  of  nerves,  which, 
when  unravelled,  resemble  the 
horse’s  tail : hence  the  name. 

Caudatio,  (from  cauda,  a tail,  L.) 
An  elongation  of  the  clitoris. 

Caudatus,  (from  cauda,  a tail, 
L.)  Caudate ; tailed. 

Caul.  (1.)  The  English  name 
for  the  omentum,  or  adipose  covering 
of  the  intestines.  (2.)  The  soft  in- 
ternal membrane  which  envelopes 
the  foetus  in  utero,  called,  amnion, 
which  is  sometimes  torn  by  the 
child’s  head,  passing  from  the  womb, 
and  comes  away  with  it  wholly 
separated  from  the  placenta. 

Cauma,  (from  kauma,  heat,  Gk.) 
The  heat  of  the  body  in  a fever. 

Causis,  (from  kaio,  to  burn,  Gk.) 
A burn  ; or  rather  the  act  of  com- 
bustion, or  burning. 

Cauterization,  (from  cauterium, 
the  cautery,  L.)  The  act  of  apply- 
ing the  cautery. 

Cautery.  This  term  is  now  only 
used  by  surgeons  to  express  the 
red-hot  iron,  or  actual  cautery, 
which,  until  the  invention  of  the 
ligature,  was  the  only  means  of  ar- 
resting ha?morrhages  from  divided 
arteries.  By  the  French,  the  actual 
cautery  is  still  much  used  for  this, 
and  other  surgical  purposes. 

Cava  vena. — See  Vena  cava.  ' 

Caverna,  (from  cavus,  hollow, 
L.)  A cavern : applied  by  some 
writers  to  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

Ce'le.  A tumour  caused  by  the 
protrusion  of  any  soft  part.  Hence 
the  compound  terms  enteocele, 
tpiplocele,  &c. 

Cellula,  (diminutive  of  cella,  a 
cell,  L.)  A little  cell  or  cavity. 

Cellular.  Having  little  cells. 
Hence  in  Anatomy  the  terms  Cel- 
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lular  membrane;  Cellular  texture; 
Cellular  tissue  ; Mastoid  cells. 

Celotomia,  (from  kale,  hernia, 
and  ternno,  to  cut,  Gk.)  The  oper- 
ation for  a strangulated  hernia,  by 
cutting. 

Centrum,  (from  kenteo,  to  point 
or  prick,  Gk.)  The  middle  point 
of  a circle. 

Centrum  ovale.  When  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are 
removed  on  a line  with  a level  of 
the  corpus  callosum,  the  internal 
medullary  part  presents  a some- 
what oval  centre,  which  is  called 
centrum  ovule. 

Ceph  aljEa,  (from  kephale,  the 
head,  Gk.)  The  flesh  of  the  head 
which  covers  the  skull. 

Cephalagia,  (from  kephale,  the 
head,  and  algos,  pain,  Gk.) — See 
head-ache. 

Cepiiale.  The  head. 

Cephalic.  Pertaining  to  the 
head.  (1.)  In  Pharmacy,  a variety 
of  external  and  internal  remedies 
are  so  called,  as  being  adapted  for 
the  cure  of  disorders  of  the  head. 
(2.)  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  several 
parts  of  the  head,  and  to  a vein  of 
the  arm,  which  it  was  supposed 
went  to  the  head.  Cephalic  vein. 

Cephalitis,  (from  kephale,  the 
head,  Gk.)  Inflammation  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes.  Synoni- 
mous  with  Phrenitis. 

Cerato,  (from  keras,  a horn,  Gk.) 
Some  muscles  have  this  word  as  a 
part  of  their  names,  from  their 
shape : as, 

Cerato  glossus. — See  Hyo-glos- 
sus. 

Cerato  iiyoideus. — See  Stylo 
hyoideus. 

Cerciinus,  (fromkerxo,to  wheeze, 
Gk.)  Wheezing,  noisy  respiration, 
a common  symptom  in  catarrh, 
pneumonia,  asthma,  &c. 

Cercosis,  (from  kerkos,  a tail, 
Gk.)  (1.)  A polypus  of  the  uterus. 
(2.)  An  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

Cerea,  (from  cera,  w ax,  L.)  The 
substance  resembling  wax,  which  is 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  external 
meatus  auditorius. 

Cerebellum,  (diminutive  of  cere- 
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brum.)  The  little  brain.  A some- 
what round  viscus,  of  the  same  use 
and  composition  as  the  brain,  divid- 
ed by  a fibrous  septum,  into  a right 
and  left  lobe,  and  situated  under 
the  tentorium,  in  the  inferior  occi- 
pital fossae.  In  the  cerebellum  are 
to  be  observed  the  crura  cerebel/i ; 
the  fourth  ventricle;  the  valvula  mag- 
na  cerebri,  and  the  protuberantice 
vermi formes,  <Sic. 

Cerebrum,  ( quasi  carabrum , from 
kara,  the  head,  Gk.)  The  brain. 
A large  round  viscus,  divided  supe- 
riorly into  a right  and  left  hemis- 
phere, and  interiorly  into  six  lobes, 
two  anterior,  two  middle,  and  two 
posterior,  situated  within  the  crani- 
um, and  enveloped  by  its  proper 
membranes.  The  dura-mater  or 
fibrous  membrane,  the  pia- mater  or 
vascular  membrane,  and  the  tunica 
arachnoides  or  serous  membrane. 

The  brain  is  contained  within  the 
cranium,  and  the  nerves  take  their 
origin  from  it,  which  constitute  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  over  the 
body,  bestowing  sensation,  and  act- 
ing as  the  agents  of  the  will.  It  is 
the  true  seat  of  sensation,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  the  instrument  of 
thought.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  is  delicate  and  soft,  and  pos- 
sesses a degree  of  elastic  resistance. 
It  is  protected  and  supported  by 
the  skull  and  dura-mater : its  pe- 
culiar matter  is  supported  and 
nourished  by  the  pia-mater.  The 
brain  consists  distinctly  of  two  very 
different  substances,  vi/.  (1.)  7'he 
cineritious  or  ash-coloured  matter, 
forming  the  superficial  or  outer 
part  of  the  brain,  called  also  the 
cortical.  (2.)  The  medullary  matter, 
which  forms  the  central  and  inter- 
nal part  of  the  brain. 

Cerebrum  elongatum.  The 
name  given  by  some  Anatomists  to 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  medulla 
spinalis. 

Cerumen  AumuM.  The  waxy 
secretion  of  the  ear,  situated  in  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus. 

Cervical,  (from  cervix,  the  neck, 
L.)  Belonging  to  the  neck:  as,  cer - 
vicul  nerves,  cervical  vertebrae,  &e. 


Cervical  artery.  Arteria  cer - 
vicalis.  A branch  of  the  subclavian. 

Cervical  vertebrae.  T he  seven 
uppermost  of  the  vertebrae  which 
form  the  spine. 

Cervix.  The  neck.  (1.)  That 
part  of  the  body  which  is  between 
the  head  and  the  shoulders.  (2.) 
Applied  also  to  portions  of  organs 
which  have  a distinct  neck : as, 
cervix  uteri,  the  neck  of  the  uterus: 
cervix  vesiccc,  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, neck  of  a bone,  &c. 

Chalasis,  (from  chalas,  to  relax, 
Gk  ) Relaxation. 

Chala'zion,  (from  cha/axa,  a hail- 
stone, Gk.)  An  indolent,  movea- 
ble, tubercle  on  the  margin  of  the 
eye-lid,  like  a hail-stone.  A species 
of  hordeolum,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  a stye. 

Ciialcoideum  os.  The  cunie- 
form  bone  of  the  foot. 

Chalk-stone.  Calculus  podagri- 
cus.  A name  given  to  the  concre- 
tions in  the  hands  and  feet  of  peo- 
ple violently  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  from  their  resembling  chalk, 
though  chemically  different.  Dr. 
W oollaston  first  demonstrated  their 
true  composition  to  be  uric  acid, 
combined  with  soda,  and  thus  ex- 
plained the  mysterious  pathological 
relation  between  gout  and  gravel. 

Chalybeate,  (from  chalybs,  iron 
or  steel.)  Of  or  belonging  to  iron. 
Any  medicine  into  which  iron 
enters,  or  any  mineral  water  in 
which  iron  abounds. 

Chamber  ; Camara.  The  space 
between  the  capsula  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  and  the  cornea  of  the  eye, 
is  divided  by  the  iris  into  two  spa- 
ces, called  chambers  : the  space  be- 
fore the  iris  is  called  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  that  behind  it,  the 
posterior.  They  are  filled  with  an 
aqueous  fluid. 

Chancre,  (a  French  word.) 

A sore  which  arises  from  the  di- 
rect application  of  the  venereal 
poison  to  any  part  of  the  body.  Of 
course  it  mostly  occurs  in  the  geni- 
tals. Such  venereal  sores  as  break 
out  from  a general  contamination 
of  the  system,  in  consequence  of 
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absorption,  never  have  the  term 
chancre  applied  to  them. 

Character,  (from  karakter , de- 
scription, form,  Gk.)  This  term  is 
in  general  use  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  means  an 
assemblage  of  marks,  symptoms, 
&c.  by  which  the  thing  is  known  and 
distinguished  from  others. 

Charpie.  A French  word,  signi- 
fying lint. 

Cheek-bone. — See  os  jugale. 

Chemical.  Of  or  belonging  to 
Chemistry. 

Chemistry  ; Chimin,  Chymia.  A- 
mong  the  various  definitions  of  this 
term,  we  have  selected  that  of  Dr. 
Ure,  who  describes  it  as,  “ the 
science  which  investigates  the 
composition  of  material  substances, 
and  the  permanent  changes  of  con- 
stitution which  their  mutual  actions 
produce.”  The  objects  to  which 
the  attention  of  Chemists  is  directed 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  sub- 
stances that  compose  the  globe. 

Chemosis,  (from  chaino,  to  gape, 
Gk.  Because  it  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a gap  or  aperture.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  tunica  conjunctiva 
of  the  eye,  in  which  the  white  of 
the  eye  is  distended  with  blood,  and 
elevated  above  the  margin  of  the 
transparent  cornea. 

Chilblain. — See  Pernio. 

Child-bed  fever. — See  Puerperal 
fever. 

Chiragra,  (from  cheir,  the  hand, 
and  agra.  a seizure,  Gk.)  The  gout 
in  the  joints  of  the  hand. 

Chirotheca,  (from  cheir,  the 
hand,  and  tithemi,  to  put,  Gk.)  A 
glove  of  the  scarf-skin,  with  the 
nails,  which  is  brought  off  from  the 
dead  subject  after  the  cuticle  is 
loosened  by  putrefaction,  from  the 
parts  under  it. 

Chirurgia,  (from  cheir,  the  hand, 
and  ergon,  a work ; Gk.  because 
Surgical  operations  are  done  by  the 
hand.) 

Chirurgery,  or  Surgery. 

Chirurqicus.  Surgical,  apper- 
taining to  surgery. 

Chiuurgus.  A Surgeon. 

Chlorosis,  (from  chloros,  green, 
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pale,  Gk.  So  called  from  the  yel- 
low, greenish  look  those  have  who 
are  affected  by  it.)  The  Green- 
sickness. Love-sickness.  A dis- 
ease which  affects  young  females 
who  labour  under  a retention  or 
suppression  of  the  menses. 

Cholades,  (from  chole,  the  bile, 
Gk.)  The  small  intestines  are 
sometimes  so  called,  because  they 
contain  bile. 

Chol-eus,  (from  xolaios,  bilious, 
Gk.)  Biliary. 

Ciiolas,  (from  chole.  the  bile, 
Gk.)  All  the  cavity  of  the  right 
hyponchondrium,  and  part,  of  the 
neighbourhood,  is  so  called,  because 
it  contains  the  liver,  which  is  the 
strainer  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Choledochus,  (from  chole,  tbe 
bile,  and  dexomai , to  receive,  Gk.) 
That  which  receives  or  retains  the 
bile,  as  the  common  biliary  duct. 
Ductus  choledochus  communis,  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  the  cystic  and 
hepatic  ducts,  and  conveys  the  bile 
into  the  duodenum. 

Cholera,  (according  to  Celsus, 
this  word  is  derived  from  choice, 
bile,  and  reo,  to  flow',  Gk.  signifying 
literally,  bile-flux.')  According  to 
the  best  European  authorities,  this 
disease  assumes  a variety  of  forms, 
and  hence  it  has  been  differently 
described  and  defined  by  various 
writers.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves by  describing  it,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally found  in  India,  for  which 
purpose  we  quote  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Twining. 

“ The  first  symptoms  which  most 
commonly  attract  the  attention, 
and  excite  the  alarm  of  the  patient, 
are  frequent  vomiting  and  purging. 
The  importance  and  danger  of 
these  symptoms  must  be  estimated 
according  to  the  nature  and  dura- 
tion of  various  concurrent  pheno- 
mena. With  the  first  efforts  of 
vomiting  and  purging,  the  ordinary 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, in  most  instances,  seem  to 
be  entirely  expelled  ; after  which, 
as  the  disease  proceeds,  a fluid  like 
rice-water  is  voided  by  stool,  and 
that  which  is  vomited,  is  nearly  of 
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the  same  sort.  Sometimes  the 
evacuations  are  nearly  as  clear  as 
pure  water,  mixed  with  films  of 
mucus.  The  incipient  degree  of 
favourable  change  in  the  disease  is 
marked  by  the  transition  from  this 
state  of  the  stools  to  a drab  colour, 
and  subsequently  to  a darker  co- 
lour, as  the  improvement  goes  on. 
Besides  these  symptoms,  there  is 
sudden  and  extreme  prostration  of 
strength  ; the  countenance  pale  or 
livid  ; the  eyes  sunk  in  their  sockets, 
and  the  features  unnaturally  sharp. 
By  these  two  last  symptoms,  the 
disease  can  generally  be  recognized 
at  a glance.  In  bad  cases,  the  voice 
becomes  feeble,  shrill,  and  pectoral ; 
respiration  short  and  difficult ; 
coldness  of  the  whole  body,  with 
profuse  perspiration,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities,  and 
shrivelled  state  of  the  fingers. 
Spasms  of  the  legs  is  generally  pre- 
sent to  a greater  or  less  degree.” 

Cholicele,  (from  chole,  bile,  and 
elide,  a tumour,  Gk.)  A swelling 
formed  by  the  bile  accumulated  in 
the  gall-bladder. 

CH0L0LiTHic,(from  chole,  bile,  and 
lithos,  a stone,  Gk.)  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  gall-stone. 

G ji oni) ko logy,  (from  chondros,  a 
cartilage,  and  logos,  a discourse, 
Gk.)  A discourse  on  cartilages. 

Chorda,  (from  chordae,  which 
properly  signifies  an  intestine  or 
gut,  of  which  a chord  may  be  made.) 
(1.)  A cord,  or  assemblage  of 
fibres.  (2.)  The  tendon  of  a mus- 
cle. (3.)  A painful  tension  of  the 
penis  in  the  venereal  disease. — See 
chordee. 

Chorda  magna. — See  Tendo  A- 
chillis. 

Chorda  tendinea.  The  cord- 
like substance  which  connects  the 
carneae  columnar  of  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart  to  the  auricular  valves. 

Chorda  tympani.  A branch  of 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves.  The 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves,  having  entered  the  tym- 
panum by  the  meatus  auditorius 
interims,  sends  a small  branch  to 
the  stapes,  and  another  more  con- 


siderable one,  which  runs  across 
the  tympanum  from  behind  for- 
wards. It  is  called  the  Chorda  tym- 
pani,  because  it  crosses  the  tympa- 
num as  a cord  crosses  the  bottom 
of  a drum. 

Chordee.  ( Chorda,  French .)  A 
spasmodic  or  inflammatory  contrac- 
tion of  the  penis,  which  occurs  dur- 
ing the  acute  inflammatory  stage 
of  gonorrhoea.  When  inflammation 
is  not  confined  merely  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  urethra,  but  affects  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  it  produces  in 
it  an  extravasation  of  coagulable 
lymph,  as  in  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, which,  uniting  the  cells 
together,  destroys  the  power  of 
distention  of  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum urethrae,  and  makes  it  unequal 
in  this  respect  to  the  corpora  caver- 
nosa penis,  and  therefore  a curvature 
takes  place  at  the  time  of  an  erec- 
tion, which  is  called  a Chordee.  The 
disease  is  sometimes  attended  by 
a profuse  bleeding  from  the  urethra. 

Chorea  ; Chorea  Sancti  Viti.  St. 
Vitus’  dance,  (from  chorea,  a dance 
with  singing).  This  disease  was 
formerly  called  the  dance  of  St. 
Guy  by  the  French,  and  of  St.  Weit 
by  the  Germans,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  so  prevalent  in 
Swabia,  and  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  that  patients 
crowded  to  a chapel  near  Ulm,  de- 
dicated to  this  saint,  who  had,  by 
the  aid  of  priests,  obtained  great 
celebrity  in  its  cure. 

The  disease  is  defined  by  a tre- 
mulous, irregular,  involuntary,  and 
ludicrous  motion  of  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion,  more  marked 
on  one  side  than  the  other,  without 
pain,  occurring  in  both  sexes,  more 
frequently  in  the  female,  and  chiefly 
between  the  age  of  eight  and  fifteen. 

It  attacks  chiefly  those  who  are 
of  a weak  constitution,  or  whose 
natural  good  health  and  vigour 
have  been  impaired  by  confinement, 
or  by  the  use  of  scanty  and  impro- 
per diet.  The  disease  commences 
with  a variable,  and  often  a raven- 
ous appetite,  loss  of  usual  vivacity 
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and  playfulness,  a swelling  and 
hardness  of  the  lower  belly,  and 
in  general,  a constipated  state  of 
the  bowels,  aggravated  as  the  dis- 
ease advances ; and  slight  irregu- 
lar, involuntary  motions  of  differ- 
ent muscles,  particularly  those  of 
the  face,  which  are  thought  to  he 
the  effect  of  irritation,  precede  the 
more  violent  convulsive  motions, 
which  now  attract  the  attention 
of  the  friends  of  the  patient.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  patient 
loses  the  power  of  walking  steadily  ; 
his  gait  resembles  a jumping  or 
starting  ; sometimes  he  cannot  walk 
at  all,  and  seems  palsied ; the  mus- 
cles of  the  arms  are  similarly  af- 
fected, as  also  those  of  the  face  and 
head,  and  occasionally  those  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body  : during  sleep  the 
convulsive  motions  generally  cease 
altogether.  Sometimes  the  power 
of  speech  is  completely  suspended, 
and  deglutition  is  difficult.  The 
countenance  is  pale,  and  expressive 
of  languor  and  vacancy.  When 
the  complaint  is  of  long  standing, 
and  the  symptoms  severe,  fatuity  to 
a certain  extent  interrupts  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  mental  faculties.  The 
disease  is  supposed  to  he  produced 
by  an  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  chiefly  dependent  on  debi- 
lity, particularly  of  the  digestive 
organs : the  ordinary  occasional 
causes  being  bad  nursing,  innutriti- 
ous  diet,  accumulated  fteees,  worms, 
or  some  other  intestinal  irritant. 

Chorion,  (from  choreo,  to  escape, 
Gk.  Because  it  always  escapes 
from  the  uterus  with  the  foetus.) 
The  second  or  external  membrane, 
which  envelopes  the  foetus  in  utero. 
Its  use  seems  to  he  to  convey  the 
maternal  supply  of  blood  to  the 
umbilical  chord  of  the  foetus. 

Choroid,  ( choroides , from  chorion, 
the  chorion,  and  eidos,  resemblance, 
Gk.)  Resembling  the  chorion : 
applied  to  a membrane  of  the  eye. 

Choroid  membrane  ; Membrana 
choroides.  The  second  tunic  of  the 
eye,  lying  immediately  under  the 
sclerotica,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  vessels.  The  choroid  membrane 
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commences  at  the  optic  nerve,  and 
passes  forwards  with  the  sclerotic 
coat,  to  the  beginning  of  the  cor- 
nea, where  it  adheres  very  firmly 
to  the  sclerotic  membrane,  by  means 
of  a cellular  membrane,  in  the  form 
of  a white  fringe,  called  the  ciliary 
circle.  It  then  recedes  directly 
downwards  and  inwards,  forming  a 
round  disc,  which  is  variously  co- 
loured, and  hence  the  colour  of  the 
eye  is  determined.  This  coloured 
portion  reflected  inwards  is  termed 
the  Iris,  and  its  posterior  surface  is 
termed  Uvea.  The  choroid  mem- 
brane appears,  when  injected,  to  con- 
sist of  a net-work  of  blood-vessels 
connected  by  cellular  tissue.  The 
internal  surface  of  this  membrane 
is  covered  with  a black  pigment, 
called  the  pigmentum  nigrum  of  the 
choroid. 

Choroid  plexus  ; Plexus  choroides. 
Two  soft  and  vascular  substances, 
formed  by  duplicatures  of  the  pia- 
mater,  and  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lateral  ventricles.  Each  plexus 
begins  at  the  foramen  of  Munro, 
through  which  it  is  continued  into 
the  velum.  From  the  foramina  of 
Munro,  the  plexuses  proceed  ob- 
liquely backwards  upon  the  tha- 
lami  optici,  external  to  the  margins 
of  the  fornix,  and  are  continued 
through  the  inferior  horns  of  the 
ventricles  to  their  termination.  Up- 
on the  thalami  optici  the  choroid 
plexuses  are  united  by  the  velum, 
which  extends  across  between  them. 

Chromatismus,  (from  chromatizo, 
to  colour,  Gk.)  The  morbid  dis- 
coloration of  any  of  the  secretions  : 
as,  of  the  urine,  or  blood. 

Chronic,  (from  chronos,  time, 
Gk.)  Of  long  continuance  : applied 
to  diseases,  and  used  in  opposition 
to  the  term  acute.  Chronic  diseases 
are  characterized  by  the  slowness 
of  their  progress,  and  by  not  being 
so  dangerous  as  acute. 

Chrupsia,  (from  chroa,  colour, and 
opsis,  sight,  Gk-)  Vis  us  coloratus. 
A disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which  the 
person  perceives  objects  of  a differ- 
ent colour  from  their  natural  one. 

Chrysalis,  (from  chrusalis,  Gk.) 
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The  middle  state  in  which,  all  lepi- 
dopterous,  and  most  other  insects 
remain  for  some  time,  between  the 
caterpillar  form,  and  their  ap- 
pearance as  perfect  insects. 

Chyle,  (from  chulos,  thejuice  : so 
called  from  chuo,  juice,  Gk.)  The 
milk-like  liquor  observed  some  hours 
after  eating,  in  the  lacteal  vessels 
of  the  mesentery,  and  in  the  thora- 
cic duct.  It  is  separated  by  di- 
gestion from  the  chyme,  and  is  that 
fluid  substance  from  which  the  blood 
is  formed. 

CiiYLiFicATioN,(from  chylus,  chyle, 
and  Jio,  to  become,  L.)  The  pro- 
cess carried  on  in  the  small  intes- 
tines, and  principally  in  the 
duodenum,  by  which  the  chyle  is 
separated  from  the  chyme. 

Ciiylopoietic,  (from  chulos,  chyle, 
and  poieo,  to  make,  Gk.)  Anything 
connected  with  the  formation  of 
chyle : as,  for  example,  that  por- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal  from 
which  the  chyle  is  secreted,  and 
the  vessels  through  which  it  passes, 
are  respectively  termed  ciiylopoietic 
viscera,  ciiylopoietic  vessels. 

Ciiylosis,  (from  chulos,  juice,  Gk.) 
Chylification,  or  the  changing  the 
food  into  chyle. 

Chylus. — See  Chyle. 

Chyme,  (from  chum  os,  which  sig- 
nifies humour,  or  juice,  Gk.)  The 
injested  mass  of  food  that  passes 
from  the  stomach  into  the  duode- 
num, and  from  which  the  chyle  is 
prepared  in  the  small  intestines,  by 
the  admixture  of  the  bile. 

Chymia.  Chemistry. 

Chymiatria,  (from  chumia,  che- 
mistry, and  idomai,  to  heal,  Gk.) 
The  art  of  curing  diseases  by  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  the  uses 
of  medicine. 

Chymosis. — See  Chemosis. 

Cicatrisant,  (from  cicatrizo,  to 
skin  over,  L.)  That  which  dis- 
poses wounds  and  ulcers,  to  dry  up 
and  heal,  and  to  be  covered  with  a 
6kin, 

Cicatrix,  (from  the  same.)  A 
scar  upon  the  skin,  which  is  seen 
after  the  healing  of  a wound  or  an 
ulcer. 


Cicatrization,  (from  the  same.) 
That  process  by  which  ulcers  and 
sores  are  healed. 

Cilia,  Ciliar,  (from  cilium,  be- 
cause it  resembles  the  eye-lash.) 
The  eve-lashes. 

Ciliar  ligament  ; Ligamentum 
ciliare.  The  circular  portion  that 
divides  the  choroid  membrane  from 
the  iris,  and  which  adheres  to  the 
sclerotic  membrane.  It  appears 
like  a white  circular  ring. — See 
Choroid  membrane. 

Cilia ris  musculus.  That  part 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
muscle  which  lies  nearest  the  cilia, 
has,  by  some  Anatomists,  been  dis- 
cribed  as  a distinct  muscle,  and 
hence  its  name. 

Ciliary  processes.  The  white 
folds  at  the  margin  of  the  uvea  of 
the  eye,  covered  with  a black  mat- 
ter, which  proceed  from  the  uvea  to 
the  crystalline  lens,  upon  which 
they  lie. 

Cilium,  (from  cilleo,  to  move 
about,  L.)  The  eye-lid  or  eye-lash. 

Cillosis,  (from  cilium,  the  eye- 
lid.) A spasmodic  trembling  of  the 
eye-lids. 

Cineritious,  (from  cinis,  ashes, 
L.)  Of  the  colour  of  ashes.  A name 
applied  to  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  brain,  from  its  resemblance  to 
an  ash -colour. 

Circocele. — See  Cirsoscle. 

Circular.  Round  : very  gene- 
rally used  in  Anatomy,  and  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  Natural  History,  to 
describe  parts  which  are  round  or 
annular. 

Circulation,  (from  circulo,  to 
compass  about,  L.)  Circu/atio  san- 
guinis. The  circulation  of  the 
blood.  This  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows  : The  heart  is  a 
hollow  muscle,  composed  of  two 
cavities,  separated  by  a partition. 
These  cavities  are  each  divided  into 
an  auricle  and  a ventricle,  which 
communicate  with  one  another  : thus 
the  heart  is  divided  into  a right  and 
left  side,  the  former  receiving  the 
venous,  and  the  latter,  the  arterial, 
blood.  There  are  two  large  veins 
called  the  vena  cavce,  which  convey 


dark-coloured  blood  to  the  right 
auricle  : a portion  of  this  cavity  be- 
ing muscular,  is  capable  ot  being 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  blood  ; 
hence  it  contracts  and  propels  its 
contents  into  the  right  ventricle, 
which  in  its  turn  contracts.  The 
fluid,  which  is  prevented  by  a valve 
from  returning  into  the  auricle, 
passes  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  which 
organs  perform  the  office  of  respira- 
tion. Air  is  circulated  throughout 
the  structure  of  the  lungs.  '1  he 
pulmonary  artery  also  ramifies 
throughout  them,  and  by  this  means 
the  blood  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  air  which  we  inhale.  A chemi- 
cal change  is  thus  produced,  which 
converts  the  black  blood  coming 
from  the  venous  system  into  blood 
of  a bright  red  colour.  This  red 
blood  is  then  received  into  the  four 
pulmonary  veins,  and  conveyed  back 
to  the  heart,  enters  the  left  auricle, 
from  whence  it  passes  to  the  left 
ventricle;  from  this  it  receives  its 
impulse  from  the  contraction  of 
the  heart,  and  is  distributed  to  the 
system  by  means  of  the  arterial 
system. 

Circulus,  (diminutive  of  circus, 
a circle,  L ) A circle  or  ring. 

ClRC  ULUS  ARTERIOSUS  IRIDIS. 

The  artery  which  runs  round  the 
iris,  and  forms  a circle,  is  so  termed. 

Circumcision,  (from  circumcido, 
to  cut  about,  L.)  The  cutting  off 
the  prepuce  from  the  glans  penis  ; 
an  ancient  custom,  still  practised 
amongst  the  Jews.  Surgeons  occa- 
sionally have  recourse  to  this  ope- 
ration to  relieve  certain  diseases  of 
the  penis,  as  Phymosis,  where  the 
prepuce  cannot  be  retracted,  in 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
pose diseased  parts  beneath. 

Circumelexus.  A muscle  of  the 
palate.  Tensor  palati  of  Innes.  Cir- 
cumflexus  palati  mollis  of  Albinus. 
Stsphilinus  externus  of  Winslow. 
Musculus  tubes  novae  of  Valsalva. 
Palato  suipingeus  of  Douglas. 
Pterigo  staphylinvs  of  Cowper. 
Arises  from  the  cartilage  of  the 
eustachian  tube.,  and  from  a fossa 


at  the  root  of  the  internal  ptery- 
goid plate  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
It  descends  along  the  inside  of 
the  pterygoideus,  and  ends  in  a thin 
tendon,  which  turns  round  the  ha- 
mular  process  at  the  extremity  of 
the  internal  pterygoid  plate.and  pro- 
ceeds horizontally  inwards  to  the 
palate ; inserted  into  the  middle 
of  the  soft  palate.  Use — to  extend 
the  width  of  the  soft  palate. 

Circumligatura. — See  Paraphy - 
mosis. 

Cirsocele,  (from  kirsos,  a varix, 
and  kele,  a tumour,  Gk.)  Varicocele. 
A morbid  or  varicose  distention  and 
enlargement  of  the  spermatic  veins  : 
it  is  frequently  mistaken  fur  an 
omental  hernia.  The  uneasiness 
it  occasions  is  a kind  of  pain  in  the 
back,  generally  relieved  by  suspen- 
sion of  the  scrotum.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently confined  to  that  part  of  the 
spermatic  process  which  is  below 
the  abdominal  ring. 

Cirsophthalmia,  (from  kirsos, 
varix,  and  optluilmos,  the  eye,  Gk.) 
A varicose  state  of  the  vessels  of 
the  eye. 

Cisterna,  (from  c ista,  a cyst,  L.) 
(I.)  The  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain.  (2.)  The  lacteal  vessels  in 
the  breasts  of  women. 

Cistic. — See  Cystic. 

Clap,  (so  called  from  the  old 
French  word  clapises , which  were 
public  shops,  kept  and  inhabited 
by  single  prostitutes,  and  generally 
confined  to  a particular  quarter  of 
the  town  : as  is  even  now  the  case 
in  several  of  the  great  towns  in 
Italy.) — See  Gonorrhoea. 

Clavicle.  In  Anatomy,  the  col- 
lar-bone. The  clavicle  is  placed  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  up- 
per and  lateral  boundaries  of  the 
chest.  It  extends  from  the  sternum 
to  the  tip  of  the  shoulder,  where  it 
is  united  to  the  acromion  process  of 
the  scapula.  Its  shape  is  some- 
what sigmoid.  It  supports  the 
shoulders,  and  keeps  them  in  their 
position,  and  prevents  them  falling 
on  the  chest.  At  its  articulation  with 
the  sternum,  it  has  no  capsular  liga- 
ment, but  it  is  provided  with  a small 
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moveable  cartilage,  which  is  supposed 
to  facilitate  its  motions. 

Claviculus.  The  clavicle. 

Clavus,  (a  nail,  L.)  A corn,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
head  of  a nail.  It  is  a roundish, 
horny,  cutaneous  extuberance,  with 
a central  nucleus,  sensible  at  its 
base  : found  chiefly  on  the  toes,  and 
arising  from  the  pressure  of  tight 
shoes. 

Clavus  oculorum.  A staphylo- 
ma, or  tumour  on  the  eye-lids. 

Cleido-mastoideus,  (from  kleis, 
the  clavicle,  and  mastoeides,  the  mas- 
toid process,  Gk.)  —See  Sterno  cleido 
mastoideus. 

C'limacter,  (from  klimazo,  to  pro- 
ceed gradually,  Gk.)  The  progres- 
sion of  the  life  of  man.  It  is  usu- 
ally divided  into  periods  of  seven 
years. 

Climacteric,  (from  klimax,  a gra- 
dation, Gk.)  The  ordinary  dura- 
tion of  life  seems  to  have  under- 
gone little  or  no  change  from  the 
Mosaic  age,  in  which,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  varied  from  threescore 
and  ten  to  fourscore  years.  In  pass- 
ing through  this  term,  however,  we 
meet  with  particular  epochs,  at 
which  the  body  is  peculiarly  affect- 
ed, and  suffers  a considerable  alter- 
ation. The  ancients  believed  that 
very  important  changes  took  place 
in  the  economy  at  these  periods  ; 
the  first  being  the  seventh  year, 
and  the  subsequent  epochs  answer- 
ing to  the  numbers  resulting  from 
the  multiplication  of  three,  seven, 
and  nine, into  each  other  : as  the 
twenty-first,  the  forty-ninth, the  six- 
tv-third,  and  the  eighty-first  years. 
The  two  last  were  called  grand  cli- 
macterics, as  the  life  of  a man  was 
supposed  to  have  reached  its  allot- 
ted term.  The  changes  which  take 
place  at  these  epochs  are  of  two  op- 
posite kinds : that  of  renovation, 
and  that  of  decay.  Sometimes  we 
find  the  system  at  these  periods 
exhibiting  suddenly  a very  extra- 
ordinary renovation  of  powers. 
Persons  who  have  been  deaf  for 
twenty  years,  abruptly  recover  their 
hearing,  so  as  in  some  cases  to 


hear  very  acutely:  others,  as  abrupt- 
ly recover  their  sight  : in  others, 
the  process  of  dentition  is  recom- 
menced : examples  having  been  re- 
corded of  whole  sets  of  teeth  being 
cut  at  these  periods. — On  the  other 
hand,  instead  of  a renovation  of  pow- 
ers at  the  periods  before  us,  we 
sometimes,  and  more  frequently, 
perceive  as  sudden  and  extraordina- 
ry a decline.  This  change  has  been 
called  the  Climacteric  disease.  We 
behold  a man  apparently  in  good 
health,  without  any  perceptible 
cause,  abruptly  sinking  into  a gene- 
ral decay.  His  strength,  his  spirits, 
his  appetite,  his  sleep  fail  equally  ; 
his  flesh  falls  away  ; and  his  consti- 
tution appears  to  be  breaking  up. 
The  disease  may  he  considered  as 
a gradual  decay  of  the  vital  ener- 
gies. It  is  frequently  arrested  by 
timely  medical  aid,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, an  extraordinary  renovation 
of  lost  powers  succeeds. 

Climacteric  disease. — See  Cli- 
macteric. 

Climate.  The  prevailing  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere  relative 
to  heat,  wind,  and  moisture  peculiar 
to  any  region. 

Clinical,  (from  kline,  a bed,  Gk.) 
Anything  concerning  a bed,  thus 
clinical  lectures,  notes ; a clinical 
physician,  &c.  which  mean,  lectures 
given  at  the  bed-side,  observations 
taken  from  patients  when  in  bed, 
a physician  who  visits  his  patients 
in  their  bed,  &c. 

Clinoid,  (from  kline,  a bed,  and 
eidas,  resemblance,  Gk.)  Resem- 
bling a bed  : the  four  process  sur- 
rounding the  sella  tursica  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  are  so  called,  of  which 
two  are  anterior  and  two  posterior. 

Clitoridis  musculus. — See  Erec- 
tor clitoridis. 

Clitoris,  (from  kleio,  to  enclose, 
or  hide,  Gk  ; because  it  is  hid  by  the 
labia  pudendorum.)  A small  glandi- 
form body,  like  a penis  in  miniature  ; 
it  is  situated  above  the  nymphae,  and 
before  the  opening  of  the  urethra, 
in  women.  Anatomy  has  discovered, 
that  the  clitoris  is  composed,  like 
the  penis,  of  a cavernous  substance. 
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and  of  a glans,  which  lias  no  per- 
foration, but  is  like  that  of  the 
penis,  exquisitely  sensible.  The 
clitoris  is  the  principal  seat  of  plea- 
sure during  coition  ; it  is  distend- 
ed with  blood,  and  after  venereal 
orgasm,  it  becomes  flaccid  and  falls. 
The  clitoris  in  children  is  larger, 
in  proportion,  than  in  full  grown 
women : it  often  projects  beyond 
the  external  labia  at  birth. 

Clitorismus.  An  enlargement  of 
the  clitoris. 

Clonic,  (from  Monos,  agitation, 
commotion,  Gk.)  An  agitation  or  ir- 
regular movement : applied  to  con- 
vulsive movements  of  parts,  as  if  by 
spasm. 

Club.  A term  applied  in  Patho- 
logy, to  distortions  of  the  foot : as, 
club-foot. 

Clunesia,  (from  clunes,  the  but- 
tocks, L.)  An  inflammation  of  the 
buttocks. 

Clyster,  (from  cluzo,  to  cleanse, 
Gk.) — See  Enema. 

Cnesis,  (from  knao,  to  scratch, 
Gk.)  A painful  itching. 

Coacervate.  To  heap  up  toge- 
ther. Applied  to  the  menstrual, 
bilious,  and  other  fluids,  when  re- 
tained a long  time. 

Coagulable.  Possessing  the  pro- 
perty of  coagulation. 

Coagulation,  (from  con,  and  ago, 
to  drive  together,  L.)  The  separa- 
tion of  the  coagulable  particles 
contained  in  any  fluid,  from  the 
more  thin  and  not  coagulable  ; 
thus,  when  milk  curdles,  the  coagu- 
lable particles  form  the  curd:  and 
when  acids  are  thrown  into  any 
fluid  containing  coagulable  particles, 
they  form  what  is  called  a coagu- 
lum. 

Coagulum.  A term  applied  fre- 
quently to  blood  and  other  fluids, 
when  they  assume  a jelly-like  con- 
sistence. 

Coalescent,  (from  coalesce,  to 
grow  together,  L.)  Coalescence  : 
the  growing  together  of  two  or 
more  bodies,  or  of  two  parts  which 
were  before  separated. 

Coated. — See  Tunicatus. 

Cobweb.  The  web  of  the  spider. 
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The  term  is  often  used  in  reference 
to  appearance. — See  Arachnoid. 

Coccygeus,  (from  kohkax ; be- 
cause it  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx, 
Gk.)  A muscle  of  the  os  coccy- 
gis,  situated  within  the  pelvis, 
arises  from  the  spinous  process  of 
the  ischium,  and  covers  the  inside 
of  the  sacro  ischiatic  ligament. 
Inserted  into  the  extremity  of  the 
os  sacrum,  and  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  os  coceygis  laterally. 
Use — to  support  and  move  the  os 
coccygis  forwards,  and  to  tie  it  more 
firmly  to  the  rectum. 

Coccygis  os.  The  small  triangu- 
lar bone,  appended  to  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  os  sacrum.  In  advanced 
age,  it  is  one  solid  piece;  but  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  life,  it  consists  of 
four  distinct  portions.  This  bone 
in  man  is  equivalent  to  the  hones 
in  the  tails  of  animals.  It  has  no 
holes  like  the  sacrum  ; has  no  com- 
munication with  the  spinal  canal, 
and  transmits  no  nerves,  but  points 
forwards  to  support  the  lower  part 
of  the  rectum.  In  women,  it  is  much 
more  moveable  than  in  men,  and  dur- 
ing the  time  of  labour,  it  recedes, 
and  thereby  enlarges  the  capacity 
of  the  pelvis,  by  which  child-birth  is 
facilitated. 

Cochlea,  (from  lcochazo , to  turn 
round,  Gk.)  A cavity  of  the  inter- 
nal ear,  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  shell  of  a snail.  It 
is  divided  into  an  apex  and  a base. 
The  base  is  directed  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  meatus  auditorius  in- 
terims. In  the  cochlea  are  to  be 
observed  the  modiolus,  or  central 
pillar  ; the  lamina  spiralis,  which 
divides  the  convoluted  tube  into 
two  passages. — These  passages  are 
called  the  scales.  That  which  ter- 
minates in  the  vestibule  is  called  the 
scula  vestibuli.  The  other  communi- 
cates with  the  tympanum  by  the 
fenestra  rotundum,  and  is  called 
the  scala  tympani.  At  the  apex 
of  the  cochlea,  the  modiolus  presents 
an  expansion,  which  is  named  the 
infundibulum. 

Cochleare,  (from  cochlea,  a coc- 
kle,L.)  A spoon.  This  term  is  used  by 
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physicians  in  prescribing:  it  is  gener- 
ally abbreviated  thus,  Cochl.  When 
a particular  medicine  is  intended  to 
be  given,  in  certain  quantities,  of 
which  a spoon  is  employed  as  a mea- 
sure ; it  is  ordinarily  described  by 
the  words  Cochl.  amplum  or  magnum, 
a large-spoonful,  calculated  to  hold 
half  a fluid  ounce : Cochl.  medium , 
a dessert-spoonful,  supposed  to  hold 
about  two  fluid  drachms  ; Cochl.  mi- 
nimum, a tea-spoonful,  which  holds 
about  one  fluid  drachm. 

C<elia,  (from  hollos,  hollow,  Gk.) 
A cavity  in  any  part  of  the  body  : 
as,  the  belly,  the  womb,  &c. 

C(eliac.  Appertaining  to  the 
belly. 

Cieliac  artery  ; A rteria  cceliaca. 
The  flrst  branch  given  off  from  the 
aorta  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
It  sends  branches  to  the  diaphragm, 
stomach,  liver,  pylorus,  duodenum, 
omentum,  and  spleen. 

Ccrloma,  (from  koilos,  hollow,  Gk.) 
An  ulcer  in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the 
eye. 

Cohesion,  (from  con,  and  hcereo, 
to  stick  together,  L.)  That  power  by 
which  the  particles  of  bodies  are 
held  together. 

Coitus,  (from  coeo,  to  go  together, 
L.)  The  conjunction  of  the  male  and 
female  in  the  act  of  procreation. 

Cold.  A popular  name  for  a ca- 
tarrh. 

Conic. — See  Colica. 

Colica,  (from  colon,  colon,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  intestines,  Gk.) 
The  colic  or  belly-ache.  Severe  grip- 
ing pains  in  the  bowels,  with  cos- 
tiveness, and  often  with  vomiting. 
Colic  was  formerly  considered  as 
seated  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
the  colon  ; but  writers  of  the  present 
day  apply  the  term  to  acute  pains 
of  the  bowels,  attended  by  costive- 
ness, and  unaccompanied  by  fever. 
There  are  several  species  of  this 
disorder.  When  its  principal  symp- 
toms are  sharp  and  spasmodic  pains, 
it  is  called  spasmodic  colic  : and 
when,  with  the  pain,  there  is  consti- 
pation, and  much  faecal  matter  is 
purged  off,  stercoraceous  colic.  When 
the  pain  is  accompanied  with  a vo- 


miting of  bile,  or  with  obstinate  cos- 
tiveness, it  is  called  a bilious  colic ; 
if  flatus  causes  the  pain,  that  is,  if 
attended  with  temporary  distention, 
relieved  by  the  discharge  of  wind, 
it  takes  the  name  of  flatulent  or 
windy  colic : when  accompanied 

with  heat  and  inflammation,  it  is 
called  inflammatory  colic  or  enteritis. 
Sometimes,  in  very  extreme  cases, 
faecal  matter  is  vomited  by  the 
mouth  ; in  which  case,  it  is  termed 
passio  iliaca,  or  iliac  passion. 

Couca  sinistra.  The  lower  me- 
senteric artery  and  vein. 

Colica  dextra,  or  superior  a. 
The  upper  mesenteric  artery  and 
vein. 

Collapses,  (from  collabor,  to 
shrink  down,  L.)  Collapse.  A term 
used  to  signify  a wasting  or  shrink- 
ing of  the  body  ; or  under  certain 
states  of  disease  which  occasion 
extraordinary  depression  of  the  vital 
power.  Thus  in  cholera,  a marked 
symptom  of  the  disease,  is  the  col- 
lapsed state  of  the  countenance. 

Colliquative,  (from  colliqueo,  to 
melt,  L.)  Any  excessive  evacuation 
is  so  called,  which  melts  down,  as  it 
were,  the  strength  of  the  body : 
hence  colliquative  perspiration,  colli- 
quative diarrhoea , See. 

C'ollum,  (L.)  The  neck. 

Collu vies,  (from  co/lao,  to  cleanse, 
L.)  Filth,  excrement.  The  dis- 
charge from  an  old  ulcer. 

Collyrium,  (from  koluo,  to  check, 
and  rous, a defluxion,  Gk.)  Every  me- 
dicine was  formerly  so  called,  which 
was  applied  to  check  any  discharge. 
The  term  is  now  only  given  to 
fluid  applications  for  the  eyes,  or 
eye  waters. 

Colon,  (holon  quasi  koilon,  from 
koilos,  hollow,  Gk.;  so  called  from  its 
capacity,  or  from  its  generally  being 
found  empty,  and  full  of  wind  in 
dissection.)  The  colon  is  the  second 
of  the  large  intestines,  and  occupies 
the  greater  portion  of  the  canal. 
It  is  continued  from  the  coecum, 
and  proceeds  upwards  as  far  as  the 
liver  in  the  right  lumbar  region  ; 
this  portion  of  the  intestine  is  call- 
ed the  ascending,  or  right  lumbar 
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colon.  From  this  it  extends 'across 
the  epigastric  region,  and  in  this 
situation,  forms  w hat  is  called  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  colon.  From 
the  left  iliac  region,  it  descends 
into  the  pelvis,  and  in  its  passage 
takes  a turn,  which  renders  its  shape 
sigmoid,  hence  this  portion  is  term- 
ed the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 
In  the  pelvis,  it  is  continued  into 
the  rectum. 

Colpocele,  (from  kolpos,  the  vagi- 
na, and  kele,  a tumour,  Gk.)  A her- 
nia or  tumour  situated  in  the  vagi- 
na. Hernia  vaginalis. 

Columna,  (L.)  A column  or  pillar. 
Manyp  arts  of  the  body,  which  in 
their  shape  or  office  resemble  co- 
lumns, are  so  named  : as,  columnar 
carnece  of  the  heart ; columnu  oris, 
the  uvula,  &c. 

Coma,  (from  keo,  to  lie  down,  Gk.) 
This  term  is  used  in  pathology— and 
signifies  a propensity  to  sleep.  It 
was  formerly  applied  to  any  total 
suppression  of  the  powers  of  sense  ; 
but  now  it  means  a lethargic  drow- 
siness. 

Comatose.  Having  a strong  pro- 
pensity to  sleep. 

Comminute,  (from  comminuo,  to 
break  down,  Gk.)  Applied  to  frac- 
tures, where  the  bone  is  broken  in- 
to several  pieces. 

Commissura,  (form  committo,  to 
join  together,  L.)  A suture,  juncture, 
or  joint.  A term  applied  in  Anatomy 
to  the  corners  of  the  lips,  where  they 
meet  together : and  also  to  certain 
parts  of  the  brain,  which  go  across 
and  join  one  hemisphere  to  the  other. 

Commissura  anterior  cerebri  ; 
Anterior  commissure  of  the  brain. 
This  is  a rounded  cord  of  white  sub- 
stance, extending  transversely  a_ 
cross  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
middle  ventricle,  and  immediately 
in  front  of  the  anterior  crura  of  the 
fornix. 

Commissura  magna  cerebri. — See 
Corpus  callosum. 

Commissura  posteriora  cerebri  ; 
Posterior  commissure  of  the  bruin. 
A rounded  cord  of  white  substance, 
which  extends  transversely  across 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  inid- 
G 2 


die  ventricle,  and  immediately  be- 
neath the  basis  of  the  pineal  gland. 

Comparative.  That  which  illus- 
trates by  comparison.  The  Anato- 
my or  dissection  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables is  called  comparative,  with 
a view  to  distinguish  it  from,  and 
compare  the  result  with  human  A- 
natomy. 

Complexus.  A muscle  situated 
on  the  back  part  of  the  neck.  Ari- 
ses from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  seven  uppermost  dorsal  ver- 
tebree,  and  the  four  inferior  cervical 
vertebrae,  by  as  many  distinct  tendi- 
nous origins.  Inserted  into  the  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  protuberance  in 
the  middle  of  the  os  occipitis.  Use — 
to  draw  the  head  backwards  : to  co- 
operate with  other  muscles  in  rotat- 
ing the  head,  and  in  fixing  it  steadi- 
ly upon  the  spine. 

Complexus  minor. — See  Trachelo 
mastoideus. 

Compress,  (from  comprimo , to  press 
together,  L.)  Soft  linen,  lint,  or 
other  substances,  folded  together  in- 
to a sort  of  pad,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  placed  over  parts,  which  re- 
quire a regular  pressure.  In  Surge- 
ry, compresses  are  chiefly  used  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  haemor- 
rhage. 

Compression.  A diseased  state 
of  the  body,  or  of  a part,  the  effect 
of  something  pressing  upon  it. 
I he  term  is  generally  applied  to 
the  brain.  Compression  of  the 
brain,  whether  produced  by  bone,  or 
extravasated  blood,  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  inflammation  and  con- 
cussion, by  the  eyes  being  half 
open,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  unaf- 
fected by  the  contact  of  light  ; the 
limbs  relaxed,  breathing  stertorous, 
and  slow  pulse.  Nor  is  the  patient 
ever  sick  at  stomach,  when  the 
pressure  on  the  brain  and  general 
insensibility  are  considerable. 

Compressor,  (from  comprimo , to 
press  together,  L.)  A name  applied 
to  those  muscles  which  press  together 
the  parts  on  which  they  act. 

Compressor  naris.  Henceus  vel 
nasalis,  of  Douglas.  Transversalis 
vel  mvtiformis , of  Winslow.  Dila. 
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tores  alarum  nasi,  of  Cowper.  A 
muscle  of  the  nose  that  compresses 
the  alaj  towards  the  septum  nasi, 
particularly  when  wre  want  to  smell 
acutely.  Its  more  obvious  use,  how- 
ever, is  to  draw  the  ala  nasi  out- 
wardly, and  thereby  dilate  the  nos- 
tril. Arises,  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  ala  nasi,  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  superior  maxillare  hone. 
Inserted,  into  the  dorsum  of  the 
nose,  some  of  the  fibres  being  con- 
tinued into  that  portion  of  the  oc- 
cipito-frontalis  muscle  which  de- 
scends upon  the  nose. 

Conception,  (from  concipio, to  con- 
ceive, L.)  The  impregnation  of  the 
ovum  in  the  ovarium.  In  order  to 
have  a fruitful  coition,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  semen  be  propelled 
into  the  uterus,  or  vagina,  so  that 
its  fecundating  vapour  shall  he  con- 
veyed through  the  fallopian  tube  to 
the  ovarium : it  is  also  necessary 
that  there  he  a certain  state  of  the 
ovarium  of  the  female,  in  order  to 
impregnate  it. 

Concha.  A shell.  In  Anatomy, 
the  term  is  used  to  describe  parts 
which  bear  some  resemblance  to  a 
shell  : as,  the  concha  of  the  exter- 
nal ear,  the  deep  excavation  in  the 
middle  of  the  pinna. 

Concoction,  (from  concoquo,  to 
digest,  L.)  Concoction,  digestion. 
The  alteration  which  the  food  un- 
dergoes in  the  primae  vise. 

Concretion,  (from  concresco,  to 
grow  together,  L.)  I he  condensa- 
tion of  any  fluid  or  other  substance 
into  a more  solid  consistence  : hence 
bilious  and  urinary  concretions. 

Concession,  (from  concutio,  to 
shake  together, L.)  Concussion  of  the 
brain.  Various  alarming  symptoms, 
followed  sometimes  by  the  most 
fatal  consequences,  are  found  to 
attend  great  violence  offered  to  the 
head  : and  upon  the  strictest  exami- 
nation, neither  fissure,  fracture,  nor 
extravasation  of  any  kind  can  be 
discovered.  Concussion  of  the  brain 
may  take  place  without  any  direct 
injury  inflicted  on  the  head,  but 
w hen’  it  has  been  violently  shaken. 
The  symptoms  attending  a concus- 


sion are  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  violence  which  the 
brain  itself  has  received.  If  the  con- 
cussion be  very  great,  all  sense  and 
power  of  motion  are  immediately 
abolished,  and  death  follows  soon  ; 
but  between  this  degree,  and  that 
slight  confusion  (or  stunning  as  it  is 
called),  which  attends  most  violences 
done  to  the  head,  there  are  many 
shades. 

Condimentum,  (from  condio,  to 
preserve  or  season,  -L.)  A condiment, 
preserve,  or  sweetmeat. 

Conductor,  (from  cotiduco , to  lead 
or  guide,  L.)  A surgical  instrument, 
the  use  of  which  is  to  direct  the 
knife  in  certain  operations.  It  is 
more  commonly  called  a director. 

Condyle,  (from  kondu,  an  ancient 
cup  shaped  like  a joint,  Gk.)  An 
elongated,  and  unequally  rounded 
eminence  of  a bone,  in  any  of  the 
joints. 

Condyloma,  (from  kondulos,  a 
tubercle  or  knot,  Gk.)  A small, 
very  hard  tumour.  '1  he  term  is 
generally  applied  to  the  excrescences 
of  this  description  about  the  anus 
and  pudendum  of  both  sexes. 

Confluent.  Running  together. 
In  Pathology,  applied  to  eruptions. 
Thus  in  small-pox,  when  the  pus- 
tules spread  and  run  into  each  othei, 
the  disease  is  named  Confluent  small- 
pox. 

Conformation,  (from  conformo,  to 
shape  or  fashion,  L-)  1 he  natural 

shape  or  form  of  any  part. 

Congestion,  (from  congero,  to 
amass,  L.)  An  unnatural  collec- 
tion of  blood,  mucus,  bile,  or  other 
things  in  their  proper  vessels  or 
places.  Thus  we  say,  when  blood 
vessels  are  much  distended,  they 
are  congested.  IV  hen  the  liver  is 
overcharged  with  bile  or  blood, 
there  is  congestion  of  the  liver, 
&c. 

Conglobate,  (from  conglobo,  to 
gather  into  a ball,  L.)  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  a gland,  g/undu/a  conglo - 
butu,  which  is  formed  of  a contortion 
of  lymphatic  vessels,  connected  to- 
gether by  cellular  structure,  having 
neither  a cavity  nor  any  excretory 
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duct;  such  are  the  mesenteric, 
inguinal,  axillary  glands,  &c. 

Conglomerate,  (from  conglobero, 
to  heaj)  upon  one,  L.)  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  a gland,  glandula  conglo- 
meruta,  which  consists  of  a number 
of  smaller  glomerate  glands,  the  ex- 
cretory ducts  of  which  all  unite 
into  one  common  duct ; such  as  the 
submaxillare,  the  parotid,  Sic. 

Conjunctive  membrane  ; Tunica 
Conjunctiva.  The  thin  delicate  mem- 
brane of  the  eye  which  lines  the 
lids,  and  is  reflected  upon  the  an- 
terior third  of  the  eye.  That  part 
of  the  conjunctiva  which  lines  the 
lids  has  its  vessels  uniformly  filled 
with  blood,  while  that  part  reflected 
upon  the  eye  is  transparent.  From 
the  lids  the  conjunctiva  is  reflected 
first  upon  the  opaque  white  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  which  is  the 
sclerotica,  and  then  upon  the  trans- 
parent membrane,  which  is  the  cor- 
nea. The  conjunctiva  is  so  closely 
united  to  the  sclerotica  as  scarcely 
to  be  separated.  The  conjunctiva 
is  generally  regarded  as  a mucous 
membrane. 

Connivf.ns,  (from  conniveo,  to 
make  as  if  he  did  not  see,  L.)  Con- 
nivent.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to 
the  valvular  projections  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, which  are  called  valvulce  con- 
niventes,  from  converging  or  ap- 
proaching each  other. 

Constipation,  (from  const ipo,  to 
crowd  together,  L.)  Spa.  Coprosi- 
tus— Obstipatio.  Costiveness. 

Costiveness  and  obstipation  are 
frequently  used  synonimously ; there 
is,  however,  a slight  difference 
between  these  terms:  costiveness, 
meaning  that  the  bowels  act,  though 
tardily  : while  in  obstipation,  they 
do  not  act  at  all.  Costiveness,  in  its 
usual  constitutional  form,  is  rather 
troublesome,  than  dangerous  ; nor 
can  it  at  all  times  be  considered 
a disease,  for  many  people,  more 
especially  the  poorer  and  hard- 
working classes,  are  not  accustomed 
to  have  their  bowels  emptied  oftener 
than  twice  a week.  The  ordinary 
cause  of  costiveness  is  a great  action 


of  the  absorbents  of  the  bowels, 
under  which  thev  remove  the  more 
fluid  part  of  the  chyme  from  the 
intestines,  and  of  the  moisture  from 
the  faecal  part,  so  that  they  become 
hardened.  This  increased  action  of 
the  absorbents  is  often  produced 
from  hard  exercise,  under  which 
the  skin  is  kept  regularly  perspir- 
ing ; by  a stimulating  diet,  and  such 
as  tends  to  constringe  the  bowels: 
by  too  small  a quantity  of  fluids, 
compared  with  the  solid  substance. 

Constitution,  ( Constitutio,  L.) 
This  term  signifies  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  body,  as  evinced  by  the 
peculiarities  in  the  performance  of 
its  functions : such  are  the  peculiar 
predisposition  to  certain  diseases, 
or  liability  of  particular  organs  to 
disease:  the  varieties  in  digestion, 
in  muscular  power,  and  motion,  in 
sleep,  &c.  Some  marked  peculiari- 
ties  of  constitution  are  observed  to 
be  accompanied  with  certain  exter- 
nal characters : such  as,  a particular 
colour  or  texture  of  the  skin,  and 
of  the  hair,  and  also  with  a peculi- 
arity of  form,  and  disposition’  of 
mind.  The  word  is  sometimes  used 
synonimously  with  temperament. 

Constrictions,  (from  constringo, 
to  bind  together,  L.)  Constrictive  ; 
styptic. 

Constrictor,  (from  the  same.)  A 
name  given  to  those  muscles  which 
contract  any  opening  of  the  body. 

Constrictor  alje  nasi. — See  De- 
pressor labii  superioris  alceque  nasi. 

Constrictor  ani. — See  Sphincter 
ani. 

Constrictor  istiimi  faucium. 
Glosso  staphilinus,of  Winslow,  Doug- 
las, and  Cowper.  A muscle  that 
draws  the  velum  pendulum  palati 
towards  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
which  it  raises  at  the  same  time, 
and,  with  its  fellow,  contracts  the 
passage  between  the  two  arches,  by 
which  it  closes  the  opening  of  the 
fauces. 

Constrictor  labiorum. — See  Or- 
bicularis  oris. 

Constrictor  palpebrarum. — See 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

Constrictores  piiaryngvei.  The 
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muscular  fibres  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  oesophagus. 

CONSTRICTOR  PIIAUYNGIS  INFERI- 
OR—MRDIUS — arid  superior.  The 
back  part  and  sides  of  the  pharynx 
are  covered  by  a thin  layer  of  mus- 
cular fibres.  These  fibres  are  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  of  their  divi- 
sion into  three  distinct  muscles;  the 
constrictor  inferior,  covering  the 
lower  part  of  the  pharynx  ; the  con- 
strictor medius,  covering  the  middle ; 
and  the  constrictor  superior , cover- 
ing the  upper  part.  The  fibres  of 
the  three  constrictors  overlap  each 
other  successively,  from  below  up- 
wards, and  the  muscles  of  each  side 
meet  in  the  middle  of  the  pharynx, 
where  there  is  a white  tendinous 
line  formed  at  their  junction.  The 
use  of  these  three  muscles  is  to  con- 
tract the  bag  of  the  pharynx.  Each 
constrictor  muscle  diminishes  the 
capacity  of  that  part  of  the  pha- 
rynx upon  which  it  is  situated,  and 
presses  the  sides  of  the  bag  against 
its  contents.  By  the  successive  action 
of  these  muscles  the  food  is  forced 
downwards  into  the  oesophagus. 

Constrictor  vesicle  urinarije. — 
See  Detrusor  urince. 

Consumption,  (from  consumo, 
to  waste  away,  L.)  See  Phthisis. 

Contabescenti a , (from  contabesco, 
to  pine  or  waste  away,  L.)  An  atro- 
phy, or  wasting  of  the  body. 

Contagion,  (from  contango,  tomeet 
or  touch  each  other,  L ) Contagion 
is  used  synonimously  with  miasm, 
infection,  and  virus.  It  is  consider- 
ed as  a generic  term,  embracing  all 
those  poisons  which  communicate 
specific  diseases ; all  the  effluvia, 
miasmata,  infections,  and  poisons 
that  cause  simple  fevers,  eruptive 
fevers,  the  plague,  and  those  poisons 
which  excite  uniformly  the  diseases 
which  give  birth  to  them,  as  the 
venereal  disease,  the  itch,  &c.  Of 
these,  some  are  conveyed  through 
the  air  from  their  places  of  birth, 
and  produce  their  diseases  by  being 
received  into  the  lungs : as  the 
miasm  of  agues  and  typhus  ; others 
are  also  conveyed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  also  by  contact  with  the 


diseased,  or  inoculation  : as,  small- 
pox, plague,  scarlet  fever,  &c.  O- 
tliers  again  are  poisons  that  require 
contact  with  the  diseased,  or  inocu- 
lation, and  cannot  be  communicated 
in  any  other  way  : as  syphilis,  cow- 
pox,  itch,  &c. 

Continued,  (from con tinuo,  to  per- 
severe, L.)  Applied  to  diseases 
which  go  on  with  a regular  tenor  of 
symptoms,  but  mostly  to  fevers,  the 
symptoms  of  which  continue,  with- 
out intermission,  until  the  disease 
terminates  : hence  continual  or  con- 
tinued fevers,  (febris  continua ,)  in 
distinction  to  intermittent  fevers. 

Contorsio,  (from  contorqueo,  to 
twist  about,  L.)  A contortion 
or  twisting  about.  In  Surgery, 
this  word  is  used  to  describe  the 
twisted  state  of  the  head  or  verte- 
brae, the  result  of  accident  or  dis- 
ease. Also  the  twisting  of  the  di- 
vided ends  of  arteries,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  haemorrhage.  A mode, 
lately  introduced  by  certain  French 
surgeons,  in  preference  to  tying 
them  with  ligatures  : thus  contortion 
of  the  head,  vertebra},  of  the  arte- 
ries, &c. 

Contractility.  A property  in  bo- 
dies, the  effect  of  the  cohesive  pow- 
er, by  which  their  particles  resume 
their  former  propinquity,  when  the 
force  ceases  which  was  applied  to 
separate  them.  It  also  denotes 
the  power  which  muscular  fibres 
possess,  of  shortening  themselves. 

Contraction,  (from  contraho,  to 
draw  together,  L.)  A contraction. 
Applied  generally  in  the  usual  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  ; but  in  Patho- 
logy, to  stiffened  joints,  originating 
from  diseasein  their  articulations ; 
to  the  spasm  or  cramp  of  muscles, 
or  intestines,  ike.  Thus,  contraction  of 
the  knee  or  other  joints  ; contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  any  part  of  the  body  ; 
contraction  of  the  intestines. 

Contra-indication,  (from  contra, 
against,  and  indico,  to  show,  L. ) A 
symptom,  or  that  which  in  a disease 
forbids  the  exhibition  of  a remedy, 
which  would  otherwise  be  employed : 
for  instance,  bark  and  acids  are 
usually  given  in  putrid  fevers  ; but 
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if  there  be  difficulty  of  breathing,  or 
inflammation  of  any  viseus,  they  are 
contra-indications  to  their  use. 

Contusion,  (from  contundo , to 
knock  together,  L.)  A bruise. 

Convalescence,  (from  convalesco, 
to  grow  well,  L.)  The  restoration  to 
health  after  the  cure  of  a disease. 

Convoluta  ossa. — See  Spongiosa 
ossa. 

Convolutus.  Rolled  up  or  fold- 
ed. Applied  to  bones,  membranes. 
See. 

Convulsion,  (from  convello,  to  pull 
together,  L.)  A convulsion  is  an 
agitation  of  all  the  limbs  of  the  body, 
or  of  a part,  known  by  alternate 
relaxations,  with  violent  and  invo- 
luntary contractions  of  the  muscles, 
or  what  are  called  clonic  spasms. 
Convulsions  may  be  either  univer- 
sal or  partial.  When  universal,  all 
the  limbs  are  more  or  less  affected, 
as  are  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
those  of  respiration.  This  is  the 
case  with  Epilepsy  and  Hysteria,  both 
of  which  diseases  are  characterised 
by  universal  convulsion. 

Partial  convulsions  have  received 
different  names.  That  which  affects 
several  muscles  irregularly,  is  call- 
ed Chorea,  St.  Vitus'  Dance ; and  if 
the  arms  only  are  affected,  Malleatio. 
When  the  muscles  of  the  face  only 
are  convulsed,  it  produces  an  ex- 
pression of  laughter,  called  Risus 
Sardonicus.  From  the  period  of 
life,  a convulsion  is  called  infantile, 
juvenile,  See. 

From  the  particular  cause  which 
is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  it,  it  is 
named,  as  puerperal,  connected  with 
the  lying-in  state  ; maniacal,  with 
mania ; dental,  with  the  cutting  of 
teeth  in  infants,  See. 

Copost  it  a si  a,  (from  knpris,  fasces, 
and  isemi,  to  remain,  Gk.)  (Jos- 
tiveness. 

Cor.  The  heart.  See  Heart. 

Coraco.  The  first  part  of  the 
name  of  some  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula  or  blade-bone. 

Coraco  brachialis.  A muscle 
so  named  from  its  origin  and  inser- 
tion, situated  at  the  upper  part  and 


inner  side  of  the  arm,  close  to  the 
biceps.  Arises  from  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula,  by  a tendon 
which  is  united  with  the  short  head 
of  the  biceps.  It  descends  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  arm,  adhering 
some  way  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
biceps.  Inserted  into  a rough  sur- 
face on  the  inner  side,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  humerus,  between 
the  brachialis  internus,  and  the 
triceps.  Use — to  draw  the  arm  for- 
wards and  inwards.  This  muscle 
is  generally  perforated  by  the  ex- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve. 

Coracoid,  (from  kora. x,  a crow, 
and  eidos,  resemblance,  Gk. ; because 
its  shape  is  supposed  to  resemble 
the  beak  of  a crow.)  A process  of 
tbe  scapula,  arising  just  above  the 
neck  of  that  bone  : forms  a consi- 
derable projection,  which  proceeds 
downwards.  It  gives  attachment 
to  the  pectoralis  minor,  coraco  bra- 
chialis, and  short  head  of  the  biceps, 
and  also  to  an  important  ligament 
which  proceeds  to  the  acromion 
process. 

Cordial.  A medicine  is  gene- 
rally so  termed,  which  possesses 
warm  and  stimulating  properties, 
and  is  given  to  raise  the  spirits. 

Corn. — See  Clavus. 

Cornea,  (L.)  So  called  because 
its  consistence  is  horny.  The  firm, 
circular,  transparent  coat  of  the 
eye,  forming  its  convex  and  anteri- 
or part,  commencing  at  the  termi- 
nal circular  border  of  the  sclerotica. 
It  has  a texture  peculiar  to  itself, 
being  composed  of  a number  of 
concentric  cellular  lamellae,  in  the 
cells  of  which  is  deposited  a parti- 
cular sort  of  fluid.  It  is  horn-like 
in  consistence.  Externally,  it  is 
covered  by  a continuation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  internally  it  is 
lined  by  a membrane  called  tunica 
humor  is  aquei.  It  forms  the  front 
boundary  of  the  anterior  chamber. 
The  cornea  is  liable  to  many  dis- 
eases, as  fleshy  excrescences  of  the 
cornea,  abscesses,  opacities,  ulcers, 
and  some  rare  cases  are  recorded 
where  this  membrane  has  become 
ossified. 
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Cornu,  (signifying  a horn,  L.) 
The  term  is  used  in  Anatomy,  to  de- 
scribe parts  having  processes  horn- 
shaped, or  horn-like,  as  the  cornua 
of  the  os  hyoides,  of  the  coccyx,  a 
section  of  the  pes  hippocampi  of  the 
brain  is  called  cornu  ummonis,  Sc c. 

Corona,  (a  crown,  L.)  This  term 
is  used  in  Anatomy  to  designate  the 
basis  of  some  parts,  as  Corona  glan- 
dis,  the  margin  of  the  glans  penis  ; 
Corona  veneris,  venereal  blotches  on 
the  forehead,  See. 

Coronal.  Belonging  to  a crown 
or  garland.  Applied  to  a suture  of 
the  skull ; because  the  ancients  used 
to  place  the  crown  or  laurel  on  that 
part  of  the  heads  of  the  conquerors 
in  their  games.  The  coronal  suture 
extends  across  the  skull  from  one 
temple  to  the  other,  connecting  the 
frontal  with  the  parietal  bones. 

Coronary,  (from  corona,  a crown, 
L.)  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  vessels 
and  nerves  which  supply  the  basis 
or  corona  of  parts  : as,  Coronary  liga- 
ments, that  which  unites  the  radius 
with  the  ulna ; also  a ligament  of 
the  liver,  the  arteries  and  veins 
of  the  heart  are  called  coronary 
vessels. 

CoRONOin,  (from  korone,  a crow, 
and  eidos,  likeness,  Gk.)  Processes 
of  bones  are  so  called,  that  have 
any  resemblance  to  a crow’s  beak  ; 
as  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
the  lower  jaw,  &c. 

Corpulence;  Corpulency.  Trou- 
blesome obesity  or  fatness.  It  is 
an  increased  bulk  of  the  body, 
beyond  what  is  sightly,  and  healthy, 
from  a superabundant  accumulation 
of  fat  in  the  adipose  membranes. 
Some  writers  have  considered  cor- 
pulency, from  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  the  animal  oil  is  secreted,  as 
a dropsy  of  fat.  Those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  hard  exercise  of 
body  or  mind,  and  suddenly  relin- 
quish it,  are  apt  to  become  obese, 
especially  if  the  mind  be  tranquil, 
and  the  disposition  cheerful ; but 
where  the  natural  tendency  is  great 
to  form  fat,  the  exercise  of  body 
or  mind,  have  but  little  influence, 
nor  does  it  matter  what  food  the 


individual  takes.  Some  remarkable 
instances  of  obesity  are  recorded  : 
as  Bright,  of  Maldon,  who  weighed 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
pounds.  Lambert, of  Leicester,  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  pounds. 
And  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions for  1813,  there  is  an  account 
of  a girl  who  weighed  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  pounds,  though  only 
four  years  old. 

Corpus,  (a  body  or  substance, 
L.)  A term  extensively  used  in 
Anatomy  to  describe  particular  parts 
or  substances. 

Corpus  albicans  ; Corpora  Albi- 
cantia.  Two  convex  white  eminen- 
ces at  the  base  of  the  brain,  behind 
the  infundibulum. 

Corpus  annulare  ; Taber  annu- 
lare ; Pons  varolii.  A large  convex 
eminence  of  square  form,  in  front 
of  the  cerebellum,  is  named  as 
above.  In  its  natural  situation, 
the  corpus  or  tuber  annulare  rests 
against  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital  bone.  The  external  sur- 
face is  divided  into  lateral  halves, 
by  a middle  groove,  in  which  the 
basilar  artery  is  lodged.  The  cor- 
pus or  tuber  annulare  is  joined  to 
the  cerebrum  by  two  thick  rounded 
cords,  called  crura  cerebri,  and  to 
the  cerebellum  by  two  similar  cords, 
called  crura  cerebelli. 

Corpus  callosum.  The  white 
medullary  part  joining  the  two  he- 
mispheres of  the  brain,  and  coming 
into  view  under  the  falx  when  the 
hemispheres  are  separated. 

Corpus  cavernosus  pe^is  ; Cor- 
pora cavernosa  penis.  The  two 
rounded  bodies  forming  the  upper 
part  and  sides  of  the  penis.  They 
terminate  behind  in  two  conical  pro- 
cesses, termed  crura  penis.  Above 
they  are  united  to  the  symphisis 
pubis  by  a fibrous  substance,  of 
a flattened  triangular  form,  cal- 
led the  suspensory  ligament  of  the 
penis. 

Corpus  fimbriatum.  The  flat- 
tened terminations  of  the  posterior 
crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain, 
which  terminate  in  the  pedes  hip- 
pocampi. 
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Corpus  glandulosum.  The  pros, 
tate  gland. 

Corpus  luteum.  A yellow  spot 
found  in  that  part  of  the  ovarium  of 
females,  from  whence  an  ovum  has 
proceeded  : hence  their  presence  ge- 
nerally determines,  that  the  female 
has  impregnated.  The  number  of 
the  corpora  lutea  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  impregnations.  A 
modern  writer,  however,  has  ob- 
served that  corpora  lutea  have  been 
detected  in  young  virgins,  where 
no  impregnations  could  possibly 
have  taken  place. 

Corpus  mucosum. — See  Rete  mu- 
cosum. 

Corpus  nervosum.  The  caver- 
nous substance  of  the  clitoris. 

Corpus  olivare  ; Corpora  oli- 
varia.  Two  external  prominences 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  shaped 
somewhat  like  an  olive. 

Corpus  pyramidale  ; Corpora 
pyramidalia.  Two  internal  promi- 
nences of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
which  are  of  a pyramidal  shape. 

Corpus  quadra geminum  ; Cor- 
pora quadrayemini ; Tubercula  quad- 
ragemini.  Four  convex  eminences 
in  the  brain,  situated  behind  the 
posterior  commissure,  and  below  the 
pineal  gland.  The  two -anterior 
ones  are  called  the  nates,  and  the 
two  posterior,  the  testes. 

Corpus  spongiosum  urethr/e. 
The  spongy  structure  around  the 
urethra.  It  commences  before  the 
prostate  gland,  surrounds  the 
urethra,  and  forms  the  bulb : then 
proceeds  to  the  end  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  and  terminates  in  the 
glans  penis,  which  it  forms. 

Corpus  striatum  ; Corpora  stri- 
ata. Two  convex  eminences  of  a 
pyriform  shape,  in  the  lower  boun- 
dary of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  Their  colour  is  grey  exter- 
nally,  but  within  they  consist  of  a 
striated  intermixture  of  the  grey 
and  white  substance,  from  which 
their  name  has  been  derived. 

Corpus  varicosum.  The  sper- 
matic cord. 

Corrugator,  (from  corrugo,  to 
wrinkle,  L.)  The  name  of  muscles, 
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the  office  of  which  is  to  wrinkle  or 
corrugate  the  parts  they  act  on. 

Corrugator  suPERCiLir.  A small 
muscle  situated  on  the  forehead. 
Mascul us supercili i ofWiNsnow.  Cor- 
rugator coiterii  of  Douglas.  Arises 
from  the  internal  angular  process 
of  the  frontal  bone,  and  is  inserted 
just  above  the  middle  of  the  supra- 
orbitary  ridge,  where  it  intermixes 
with  the  fibres  of  the  oecipito, 
frontalis,  and  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum. Use— to  draw  the  eye- 
brow downwards,  so  as  to  make  it 
project  over  the  eye. 

Cortical,  (from  cortex,  the  ex- 
ternal covering  or  bark  of  trees,  L.) 
In  Anatomy,  it  is  used  to  describe 
those  parts  which  embrace  or  sur- 
round parts  like  the  bark  of  a tree  : 
as  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain,  the  kidney,  &c. 

Cosmetic,  (from  kosmeo,  to  a- 
dorn,  Gk.)  A term  applied  to  reme- 
dies against  blotches  and  freckles. 

Costa.  In  Anatomy,  the  rib  of 
an  animal.  The  ribs  are  situated 
at  the  sides  of  the  chest ; there  are 
generally  twelve  on  each  side.  Mr. 
Wilson,  however,  relates  two  in- 
stances, in  one  of  which  the  indivi- 
dual had  thirteen,  and  in  the  other, 
eleven.  They  are  distinguished 
into  true  and  false  ribs.  The  seven 
uppermost,  or  those  which  are  arti- 
culated to  the  sternum,  are  called 
true  ribs  ; and  the  live  lower  ones, 
or  those  which  are  not  immediately 
attached  to  that  bone,  are  called  false 
ribs.  At  the  posterior  extremity 
of  each  rib  we  observe  a small  head, 
divided  by  a middle  ridge  into  two 
articulating  surfaces,  to  articulate 
with  the  bodies  of  the  two  contigu- 
ous vertebras  of  the  back.  Just  be- 
hind the  head  the  bone  contracts, 
and  this  part  is  known  as  the  neck. 
At  the  back  of  the  rib,  is  a tubercle, 
which  has  an  articular  surface,  for 
its  attachment  to  the  transverse 
process  of  the  vertebra  to  which  it 
belongs.  F urther  outwards  the  bone 
suddenly  bends  forward,  and  forms 
the  angle.  The  direction  of  the  bone 
is  then  forwards  and  downwards  to 
the  sternal  extremity,  where  it  is 
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joined  to  the  sternum  by  its  carti- 
lage. The  cartilages  of  the  false 
ribs  terminate  in  "an  acute  point 
before  they  reach  the  sternum  ; the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  are  not  fixed  at 
their  anterior  extremities  like  the 
other  ribs,  but  hang  loose,  and  are 
consequently  called  the  floating 
ribs. 

Costal,  (from  costa,  a rib,  L.)  Be- 
longing to  a rib  ; applied  to  muscles, 
arteries,  nerves,  Sec. : as,  intercostal 
arteries,  pleura  costalis. 

Costiveness. — See  Constipation. 

Cotule,  (from  kotule,  the  name 
of  an  old  measure,  Gk.)  Hence  coty- 
loid or  cup-shaped  cavity,  as  the 
socket  of  the  hip-bone. — See  Aceta- 
bulum. 

Couching.  In  Surgery,  the  de- 
pression of  a cataract  out  of  the 
axis  of  vision,  on  the  displacement, 
breaking,  and  disturbance  of  the 
opaque  lens,  in  various  ways,  with 
a kind  of  needle  for  these  purposes, 
so  as  to  bring  about  the  dispersion 
and  absorption  of  the  cataract. — See 
Cataract. 

Cough.  A cough  by  the  Latins 
is  called  tussis,  and  by  the  Greeks 
hex.  It  is  a sonorous  and  violent 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs,  and 
is  well  known  to  accompany,  as  a 
symptom,  a multiplicity  of  other 
affections,  some  of  which  are  very 
remote  from  the  seat  of  coughing. 
Thus  it  occurs  in  pleurisy,  asthma, 
phthisis,  hysteria,  See.  When  a 
cough  is  attended  by  an  expectora- 
tion, it  is  called  a mucous  or  soft 
cough.  W hen  there  is  no  expecto- 
ration, it  is  called  a dry  cough. 

Counter-opening.  An  opening 
made  in  any  part  of  an  abscess  op- 
posite to  one  already  in  it.  This  is 
often  done  in  order  to  afford  a rea- 
dier egress  to  the  collected  pus. 

Cow-pox  ; Variola  vaccina.  A 
pustular  disease  so  called  from 
its  appearing  on  the  teats  of  the 
cow,  in  the  form  of  vesicles  of  a 
blue  colour  approaching  to  livid. 
It  is  produced  in  the  human  species 
by  inoculation.  The  vaccine  pustule 
reaches  its  height  about  the  eighth 
day  after  inoculation,  and  appears 


in  the  form  of  a circular  pustule, 
elevated  at  the  margin,  depressed 
at  the  centre,  containing  a limpid 
fluid,  and  having  a bright  inflam- 
matory areola  round  the  base.  After 
this  period,  the  virus  is  said  to  lose 
its  virtue,  and  it  is  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation. 

For  the  introduction  of  cow-pox 
as  a substitute  for  small-pox  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Jenner.  The  matter 
by  which  the  disease  is  produced 
derives  its  source  from  the  grease 
in  the  horse’s  heel.  Dr.  Jenner 
also  discovered  that  the  pustule 
excited  in  the  human  subject  by 
the  genuine  vaccine  matter,  yields 
a fluid  of  a similar  nature  with  that 
which  was  inserted.  This  fact  soon 
led  to  the  general  propagation  of 
the  practice,  of  maintaining  the 
supply  of  the  virus  from  the  human 
species.  The  unspeakable  benefits 
to  mankind,  which  have  arisen  from 
its  introduction,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  with  which  the  prac- 
tice has  spread  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe,  justifies  the  hope,  that, 
ere  long,  it  will  extinguish  that 
most  dreadful  pestilence,  and  per- 
petual bane  of  human  felicity,  the 
small-pox. 

Cramp. — See  Spasm. 

Cranium,  (from  kara,  the  head, 
Gk.)  The  skull. 

Crassamentum,  (from  crassus, 
thick,  L.)  If  venous  blood,  after 
being  abstracted  from  its  proper 
vessels,  is  left  to  itself,  the  mass  se- 
parates spontaneously  into  two  parts, 
the  one  liquid,  yellowish,  and  trans- 
parent, called  serum  ; the  other  soft, 
almost  solid,  of  a deep-brown  red, 
entirely  opaque,  called  the  cruor, 
clot,  or  crassamentum.  It  is  essen- 
tially formed  of  fibrin  and  colouring 
matter. 

Cremaster,  (from  kremao,  to  sus- 
pend, Gk.)  A muscle  of  the  testi- 
cle. Arises  from  Poupart’s  ligament, 
by  a few  thinly  scattered  muscular 
fibres,  which  extend  also  from  the 
inferior  border  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique and  transversalis.  It  passes 
through  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  from  whence  it  is  continued 
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downwards  in  the  scrotum,  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testes,  where  it  terminates.  Use — to 
raise  the  testicle  towards  the  abdo- 
minal ring1,  and  to  compress  it. 

Crepitus,  (from  crepo,  to  make  a 
noise,  L.)  In  surgery,  the  grat- 
ing sensation,  or  noise,  occasioned 
by  the  ends  of  a fracture,  when  they 
are  moved,  and  rubbed  against  each 
other:  it  is  one  of  the  most  positive 
symptoms  of  the  existence  of  such 
an  accident.  The  word  is  also  em- 
ployed to  express  the  pathognomo- 
nic symptoms  of  air  being  collected 
in  the  cellular  mernhraneof  the  body: 
for  when  air  is  in  these  cavities, 
and  the  part  is  pressed,  a little  crack- 
ing noise  or  crepitus  is  heard. 

Cretaceous,  (from  creta,  chalk, 
L.)  Chalky  ; appertaining  to  chalk. 

Cretinismus,  (L.)  Cretinism, 
Imperfect  formation  or  develope- 
ment  of  the  cranium,  and  the  whole 
of  the  body  with  mental  imbecility, 
and  physical  imperfection,  varying 
chiefly  in  degree. 

This  state  of  imperfect  physical 
and  mental  developement,  rather 
than  of  diseased  action,  is  prevalent 
in  some  of  the  villages  of  the  Lower 
Alps  and  Switzerland,  where  it  is 
endemic.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  in  other  countries,  as  in  some 
parts  of  Salzbourg,  and  in  Chinese 
Tartary.  Cretinism  presents  various 
modifications  in  kind,  and  every 
intermediate  grade  between  that 
extreme  degree  of  physical  and 
mental  debasement  which  is  charac- 
terised by  the  utmost  deformity,  and 
entire  absence  of  mental  manifesta- 
tion, the  organic,  or  vegetative 
functions  only  being  performed,  and 
that  condition  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  very  nearly  approaching 
the  healthy  constitution  of  man. 
There  are  certain  circumstances 
which  distinguish  cretins  from  other 
idiots ; viz.  they  present  certain 
bodily  deformities,  which  are  sel- 
dom or  never  observed  in  other 
idiots  : and  their  physical  and  men- 
tal infirmities  are  always  the  result 
of  endemic  causes. 

Cribriform,  (fromm&rM?w,aseive, 
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and  forma,  likeness,  L.)  Perforated 
like  a seive,  as  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Chico.  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  muscles  which 
are  attached  to  the  cricoid  cartilage 
of  the  larynx  : as, 

Chico  ar  ytaj.voideus  lateraeis. 
A muscle  of  the  glottis  that  opens 
the  rirtia  by  pulling  the  ligaments 
from  each  other. 

Crico  arytaenoidbus  posticus. 
A muscle  of  the  glottis,  that  opens 
the  rimu  glottidis  a little,  and  by 
pulling  back  the  arytaenoid  cartilage, 
stretches  the  ligament  so  as  to  make 
it  tense. 

Crico  thyroideus.  A muscle 
that  pulls  forward,  and  depresses 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  elevates 
and  draws  backwards  the  cricoid 
cartilage. 

Cricoid,  (from  kri/cas,  a ring,  and 
eidas,  resemblance,  Gk.)  Ring-like. 
Applied  to  a round  ring-shaped  car- 
tilage: as  the  cricoid  curtilage  of  the 
larynx. 

Crinis.  The  hair. — See  CapiUus. 

Crisis,  (/crisis,  is  a Greek  term 
that  imports  separation,  secretion, 
or  the  excretion  of  something  from 
the  body.)  Crisis  may  be  defin- 
ed a sudden  change  during  the 
height  of  a disease,  tending  either 
to  recovery  or  to  death.  Critical 
changes  have  been  much  regarded 
in  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  since  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, and  it  is  generally  admitted, 
that  pathologists,  as  late  as  the  last 
century,  have  attached  more  im- 
portance to  the  recurrence,  than 
legitimately  belonged  to  them  ; ne- 
vertheless some  reputation  will  be 
acquired  from  the  prognosis,  which 
an  acquaintance  with  them,  will 
enable  the  physician  to  give:  and 
much  benefit  will  result  to  the  pati- 
ents from  the  treatment  which  this 
knowledge  will  suggest. 

Crises  manifest  themseves  in  va- 
rious ways.  As  by  sweats,  acute  or 
chronic  eruptions,  boils  and  carbun- 
cles, buboes,  increased  flow  of  urine, 
diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  bleedings 
from  the  nose , or  stomach } Sic. 
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Crista.  Any  thing  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a crest,  as  the  comb 
upon  the  head  of  a cock.  In  Ana- 
tomy, it  is  thus  applied  to  a process 
of  the  ethmoid  hone,  crista , or 
crista  galli,  and  to  a part  of  the 
nymph*,  crista  clitoridis. 

Critical,  (from  krino,  to  judge, 
Gk.)  Determining  the  event  of  a 
disease. — See  Crisis. 

Crotchet.  An  instrument  used 
in  operative  midwifery,  to  extract  the 
foetus.  It  consists  of  a curved  in- 
strument, with  a sharp  hook. 

Croup.  A disease  to  which  young 
children,  in  cold  climates,  are  pecu- 
liarly liable.  It  consists  of  inflam- 
mation  of  the  trachea,  sometimes 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  fre- 
quently also  extending  to  the  large 
bronchi,  with  more  or  less  spasm  of 
those  parts.  When  the  symptoms 
are  not  very  severe,  and  proper 
remedies  are  had  recourse  to  in 
time,  relief  is  speedily  afforded,  and 
the  patient  soon  recovers ; but  when 
they  are  aggravated  or  protracted, 
and  refuse  to  yield  to  remedial  mea- 
sures, the  disease  may  terminate 
either  in  suffocation  or  exhaustion 
of  vital  power,  generally  in  a few 
days,  or  within  the  period  constitut- 
ing an  acute  malady. 

Crucial,  (from  crus , the  leg,  L.) 
Cross-like.  Some  parts  of  the  body 
are  so  called  when  they  cross  one 
another  : as  the  crucial  ligaments  of 
the  thigh.  In  Surgery,  the  term  is 
used  to  express  a cross-shaped  or 
crucial  incision,  which  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  make  in  operations. 

Cruor. — See  Crassumentum. 

Cruileus.  A muscle  of  the  leg 
situated  on  the  forepart  of  the  thigh, 
in  front  of  the  femur,  and  is  in  great 
part  overlapped  by  the  vasti.  Arises 
from  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  femur,  insert- 
ed by  a flat  tendon,  w hich  is  con- 
tinued downwards  between  the  vasti, 
and  behind  the  tendon  of  the  rec- 
tus, and  is  attached  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  patella.  Use — to  extend 
the  leg. 

Crural.  Belonging  to  the  lower 
extremity  or  leg. 


Crural  hernia. — See  Hernia 

Cruralis. 

C rystalline.  Crystal-like. 

Crystalline  lens  ; Crystalline 
humour.  A transparent  lenticular 
body,  enclosed  within  a capsale,  and 
lodged  in  thedepression  in  the  front 
part  of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  is 
fixed  in  its  situation  by  the  connec- 
tion of  its  capsule  with  the  mem- 
brana  hyaloidea.  The  crystalline 
lens,  doubly  convex,  is  more  promi- 
nent in  its  posterior,  than  on  its 
anterior  side.  It  is  transparent,  and 
before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  is 
generally  colourless.  In  advanced 
age,  it  becomes  amber-coloured,  and 
is  firmer  than  in  the  early  period  of 
life.  Its  use  is  to  transmit  and  re- 
fract the  rays  of  light. 

CuniTAius  internus. — See  Exten- 
sor digitorum  communis. 

CuBiTiEus internus. — See  Flexor 
suhlimis  and  profundus. 

Cubital,  (from  cubitus,  the  fore- 
arm, L.)  Belonging  to  the  fore-arm. 

Cubital  artery  ; Arteria  ulna- 
ris.  The  ulnar  or  cubital  artery  is 
a branch  of  the  bronchial,  and  is 
situated  at  its  commencement  in  the 
middle  of  the  fore-arm,  near  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  Thence  it  pro- 
ceeds obliquely  downwards  and  in- 
wards, beneath  the  pronator  radii 
teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris 
longus,  and  flexor  digitorum  subli- 
mis,  towards  the  ulnar  edge  of  the 
fore-arm.  In  this  situation,  it  lies 
upon  the  flexor  digitorum  profun- 
dus. Below  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm, the  artery  emerges  from  be- 
neath these  muscles,  and  is  situated 
superficially,  being  separated  from 
the  skin  only  by  fascia  and  cellular 
tissue;  and  it  here  lies  between  the 
flexor  digitorum  suhlimis,  and  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  upon  the 
flexor  digitorum  profundus.  From 
the  lower  part  of  the  fore-arm,  the 
artery  proceeds  over  the  annular  liga- 
ment, and  near  to  the  pisiform  bone  : 
in  about  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
arm  the  ulnar  nerve  lies  close  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  artery.  Upon 
the  annular  ligament  the  nerve 
lies  between  the  pisiform  bone  and 
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the  artery.  The  ulnar  artery  some- 
times arises  high  up  from  the  bra- 
chial : when  this  is  the  case,  it  gene- 
rally descends  over  the  four  muscles 
attached  to  the  inner  condyle,  in- 
stead of  taking  its  ordinary  course 
beneath  them.  The  ulnar  artery 
gives  off  the  recurrent,  and  inter- 
osseals,  and  in  the  hand,  forms  the 
palmar  arch,  from  which  arise 
branches  going  to  the  fingers,  call- 
ed digitals. 

Cubital  nerve  ; Ulnar  nerve.  It 
arises  from  the  brachial  plexus,  and 
accompanies  the  artery,  lying  near- 
ly its  whole  course,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  latter.  Near  the  wrist 
the  nerve  divides  into  an  anterior 
or  palmar  branch,  and  a posterior 
or  dorsal  branch.  It  sends  filaments 
to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  little 
and  ring  fingers,  also  one  filament 
to  the  middle  finger,  which  anasto- 
moses with  a branch  of  the  radial 
nerve. 

Cubitalis  musculus. — See  Anco- 
neus. 

Cuboides,  (from  kubos,  a cube  or 
die,  and  eidos,  likeness,  Gk.)  Cu- 
boid, cube-like  : as, 

Cuboides  os.  The  large  cube- 
like bone,  situated  on  the  external 
side  of  the  tarsus.  Behind  it  is 
joined  to  the  os  calcis.  By  the  side 
to  the  os  navieulare,  and  external 
cuneiform  bone.  In  front,  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  fourth  and  fifth  meta- 
tarsal bones. 

Cucurbitula,  (diminutive  of  cu- 
curbita,  a gourd  : so  called  from  its 
shape.)  A cupping-glass. 

Cuneiform,  (from cuneus,  a wedge, 
and  forma,  likeness,  L.)  Wedge-like. 
In  Anatomy, applied  to  several  bones, 
as  the  three  cuneiform  bones  of  the 
tarsus,  the  cuneiform  bone  of  the  car- 
pus ; sometimes  the  sphenoid  bone 
is  so  called. 

Cupping,  (so  called,  most  probably, 
from  the  cup-like  shape  of  the  glass- 
es.) An  operation  for  the  abstraction 
of  blood.  It  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a scarificator  contain- 
ing a number  of  lancets,  which 
are  so  contrived  that  when  the 
instrument  is  applied  to  any  part 


of  the  body,  and  a spring  is  press- 
ed, they  suddenly  start  out,  and 
make  the  necessary  punctures. 
The  instrument  is  so  constructed, 
that  the  depth  to  which  the  lancets 
penetrate,  may  be  made  greater  or 
less,  at  the  option  of  the  practi- 
tioner. As  only  small  cutaneous  ves- 
sels can  be  opened,  a very  inconsi- 
derable quantity  of  blood  would  be 
discharged,  were  not  some  method 
taken  to  promote  the  abstraction  ; 
this  is  commonly  done  with  cupping 
glasses,  called  from  their  shape,  cu- 
curbituke,  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes,  mostly  open  like  a cup,  but 
more  ample  and  round  at  the  bottom 
part.  When  the  cupping  glasses 
are  used  without  the  scarificator,  the 
operation  is  called  dry  cupping. 

G us  pi  dat  us,  (from  cuspis,  a point, 
L.)  Cuspidati,  canine  or  eye-teeth. 
There  are  two  cuspidati  in  each 
jaw,  situated  between  the  incisores 
and  bicuspides,  on  either  side. 

Cutaneous,  (from  cutis,  the  skin, 
L.)  Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Cutaneus  musculus. — See  Plutys- 
ma  myoides. 

Cuticle.  — See  Epidermis. 

Cutis.  (L.)  The  skin.  Called 
also  Dermis,  Pellis,  and  Cutis  vera. 

The  skin  or  common  integument 
of  the  body  consists  of  three  parts  ; 
viz.  the  cuticle,  or  epidermis, 
rete-mucosum,  and  cutis.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  most  external ; im- 
mediately under  it  lies  the  rete- 
mucosum,  covering  the  cutis,  which 
is  the  most  internal,  and  by  much 
the  most  thick.  The  cutis  consists 
of  a close  intertexture  of  fibres  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  blood  vessels 
and  nerves.  It  is  thickest  on  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet.  It  has  numerous  small  emi- 
nences on  its  outer  surface,  called 
papilla’,  in  which  the  capillary  fila- 
ments of  the  cutaneous  nerves  ter- 
minate. The  papilla:  are  the  parts 
in  which  the  sense  of  touch  resides  : 
it  is  more  particularly  acute  at  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  where  the  regu- 
lar concentric  rows  of  the  papillae 
are  remarkable.  Numerous  sebace- 
ous follicles  exist  in  the  substance  of 
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the  cutis,  and  open  on  its  surface. 
These  are  most  conspicuous  about 
the  nose,  cheeks,  ears,  armpits, 
groins,  and  genitals.  They  secrete 
an  unctuous  fluid,  which  protects 
the  skin  from  the  effects  of  heat  and 
friction.  Besides  the  apertures  of 
the  sebaceous  follicles,  there  are 
also  openings  for  the  hairs,  and 
others  very  minute,  called  pores, 
which  are  the  terminations  of  the 
exhalent  vessels.  For  a description 
of  the  other  layers,  see  Epidermis 
and  Rete-mucosum. 

Cutis  anserina,  The  rough 
state  the  skin  is  sometimes  thrown 
into,  from  the  action  of  cold,  or 
other  cause,  in  which  it  looks  like 
the  skin  of  a goose  : hence  the  vul- 
gar name  of  goose’s  skin. 

Cutis  vera.  The  true  skin,  or 
that  which  is  beneath  the  cuticle 
and  rete-mucosum. 

Cynanciie,  (from  kuon,  a dog,  and 
ogcho,  to  suffocate  or  strangle : so  cal- 
led from  dogs  being  said  to  he  sub- 
ject to  it,  Gk.)  Cynanche  is  the  com- 
mon term  used  to  describe  all  such 
diseases,  as  have  a tendency  to 
produce  suffocation  ; as,  Cynanche 
laryngea. — See  Croup.  Cynanche 

maligna. — See  Tonsillitis.  Cynanche 
parotidea. — See  Parotitis,  & c. 

Cystic,  (from  husis,  a bag,  Gk.) 
Belonging  to  the  urinary  or  gall 
bladder  : as,  cystic  duct , & c. 

Cystic  duct.  — SeeDuctuscysticus, 

Cystis,  (from  kusis,  a bag,  Gk.) 
A cyst  or  bladder  : as  the  urinary  or 
gall  bladder,  or  a membraneous 
bag  surrounding  or  containing  any 
morbid  substance. 

Cystitis,  (from  the  same.)  In- 
flammation of  the  bladder.  A dis- 
ease known  by  great  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder,  attended  with 
fever  and  hard  pulse,  a frequent 
and  painful  discharge  of  urine,  or 
a suppression,  and  generally  tenes- 
mus. The  disease  runs  its  course 
with  rapidity,  and  subsides  or  de- 
stroys the  patient  in  a few  days. 

Cystocede,  (from  kustis,  the  blad- 
der, and  kele,  a tumour,  Gk.)  A her- 
nia formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
bladder. 


Cystotomia,  (from  kustis,  the 
bladder,  and  tcrnno,  to  cut,Gk.)  The 
operation  of  opening  the  bladder 
for  the  extraction  of  a stone. 

D.kmon'omama,  (from  daimon , a 
daunon,  and  mania,  madness,  Gk.) 
That  species  of  melancholy  where 
the  patient  supposes  himself  to  be 
possessed  by  devils. 

Dartos,  (from  deras,  leather,  and 
according  to  some,  frmi  dero,  to  ex- 
coriate ; so  called  from  its  raw  and 
excoriated  appearance,  Gk.)  The 
part  so  named  under  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum,  is  by  some  Anatomists 
considered  as  a muscle,  although  it 
appears  to  be  no  more  than  a con- 
densation of  the  cellular  membrane 
lining  the  scrotum.  It  is  by  means 
of  the  dartos  that  the  skin  of  the 
scrotum  is  corrugated  and  relaxed. 

Day-sight.  A morbid  condition 
of  the  eye,  in  which  the  vision  is 
dull  and  confused  in  the  dark,  but 
clear  and  powerful  in  broad  day- 
light. 

Deafness. — See  Dyseccea. 

De-articulatio,  (from  de,  and 
articulus,  a joint,  L.)  Articulation 
admitting  evident  motion. 

Deciduous,  (from  decido,  to  fall 
off- ; to  die,  L.)  Falling  off.  In  Ana- 
tomy, applied  to  a very  thin  and 
delicate  membrane  or  tunic,  mem- 
brana  decidua,  which  adheres  to  the 
gravid  uterus,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
reflection  of  the  chorion,  and  on 
that  account,  is  called  decidua  re- 
flexa.  The  tunica  decidua  comes 
away  after  delivery  in  small  pieces, 
mixed  with  the  lochia. 

Decoctum,  (from  decoquo,  to  boil, 
L.)  A decoction.  Any  medicine 
made  by  boiling  in  a watery  fluid. 

Decomposition,  (from  de,  and 
compono,  to  discompose,  or  alter  the 
arrangement  of,  L.)  The  separa- 
tion of  the  component  parts  or  prin- 
ciples of  bodies  from  each  other. 

Decussate,  (from  decusso,  to  cross 
after  the  manner  of  an  X.,  L.) 
When  nerves  or  muscular  flbres 
cross  one  another,  they  are  said  to 
decussate  each  other,  as  do  the  optic 
nerves  opposite  the  olivary  process 
of  the  sphenoid  bone. 


Decussortum,  (from  decusso,  to 
divide,  L.)  An  instrument  to  depress 
the  dura  mater,  after  trepanning1. 

Defecation.  The  separating  or 
freeing  any  tiling  from  the  twees. 

Deff.reus,  ( from  defero,  to  convey, 
L. ; because  it  conveys  the  semen 
to  the  vesiculae  seminales.) — See  Vus 
defereus. 

Defixus,  (from  defigo,  to  fasten, 
L. ; because  it  was  supposed  that 
every  man  thus  defective  was  be- 
witched, or  fastened  by  some  charm.) 
Impotent  with  respect  to  venereal 
desires. 

Deflorate,  (from  defloresco,  to 
sited  its  blossoms,  L.)  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  the  loss  of  the  hymen. 

Defluvium,  (from  defluo,  to  fall 
off,  L.)  A falling  oft':  applied  to  the 
hair,  the  skin,  &c. 

Deglutition,  (from  deglutio,  to 
swallow  down,  L.)  The  act  of  swal- 
lowing, or  the  passage  of  a substance 
either  solid  or  liquid,  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach.  Deglutition, 
though  very  simple  in  appearance, 
is,  nevertheless,  the  most  complicat- 
ed of  all  the  muscular  actions  that 
serve  for  digestion,  since  all  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  those  of  the 
velum,  of  the  palate,  of  the  pharynx, 
of  the  larynx,  and  the  muscular 
layer  of  the  oesophagus,  are  engaged 
in  performing  this  action. 

Deiiiscens,  (from  dehisco,  to  gape, 
L.)  Gaping. 

Dejection,  (from  dejicio,  to  go  to 
stool,  L.)  A discharge  of  any  excre- 
mentitious  matter  : generally  appli- 
ed to  the  faeces.  Hence  dejectio 
alvinn,  alvine  dejections. 

Deleterious,  (from  deleo,  to  hurt 
or  injure,  Gk.)  Of  a poisonous 
nature:  as,  opium , hemlock,  &c. 

Deliquium,  (from  delinquo , to 
leave,  L.)  A fainting. — See  Syncope. 

Delirium,  (from  deliro,  to  rave, 
L.)  A symptom,  consisting  in  the 
person’s  acting  or  talking  unrea- 
sonably. 

Delivery. — See  Parturition. 

Delocatio,  (from  de,  from,  and 
locus,  place,  L.) — See  Dislocation. 

Deltoides,  (from  delta,  the  Greek 
letter  D.,  and  eidos,  form.)  The 


deltoid.  A muscle  of  the  superior 
extremity  situated  on  the  shoulder. 
Arises  from  the  whole  length  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula  : from  the  front 
edge  of  the  acromion  : and  from  the 
front  margin  of  the  clavicle  along 
its  outer  third.  Inserted,  into  the 
rough  surface  on  the  outside  of  the 
humerus,  near  its  middle,  and  im- 
mediately above  the  brachial  is  in- 
terims. Use— to  raise  the  arm,  and 
to  draw  it  forwards  and  back- 
wards. 

Dementia,  (from  de  and  mens, 
without  mind,  L.)  Absence  of  in- 
tellect ; madness  ; fatuity. 

Demulcent,  (from  demulceo,  to 
soften,  L.)  A medicine  suited  to 
obviate  and  prevent  the  action  of 
acrid  and  stimulant  matters ; and 
that  not  by  correcting  or  changing 
their  acrimony,  but  by  involving  it 
in  a mild  and  viscid  matter,  which 
prevents  them  from  acting  upon  the 
sensible  parts  of  our  bodies,  or  by 
covering  the  surface  exposed  to  their 
action. 

Dens,  (from  edo,  to  eat,  L.)  A 
tooth. — See  Teeth. 

Dentagra,  (from  dens,  a tooth, 
L.,  and  agra,  a seizure,  Gk.)  The 
tooth-ache. — See  Odontalgia. 

Dental,  (from  the  same.)  Ap- 
pertaining to  the  teeth. 

Dentalis  lapis.  The  crust,  or 
tartar,  as  it  is  called,  which  forms 
round  the  teeth. 

Dkntata,  (from  dens,  a tooth  : 
so  called  from  its  tooth-like  process, 
L.)  The  second  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebra?. It  differs  from  the  rest  in 
having  a tooth-like  process  pro- 
jecting from  the  upper  part  of  its 
body.  In  the  rotatory  movements 
of  the  head,  the  atlas  rotates  on  the 
processus  dentaius. 

Denticulatus.  Denticulate  or 
set  with  little  teeth. 

Dentifrice,  (from  dens , a tooth, 
and  frigo,  to  rub,  L.)  A medicine 
to  clean  the  teeth.  Tooth-pou  der. 

Dentition,  (from  dentio,  to  breed 
teeth,  L.)  The  cutting  of  teeth. — 
See  Teeth. 

Dentition  difficult.  Under  this 
term  is  comprehended  all  those 
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diseases  to  which  infants  are  liable, 
during  the  process  of  dentition. 

Dentition,  in  the  most  favourable 
cases,  is  preceded  by  slight  saliva- 
tion, by  heat  and  fulness  of  the 
gums,  occasional  flushings,  increas- 
ed thirst,  restlessness  or  fretfulness, 
and  frequent  endeavors  to  thrust 
things  into  the  mouth,  evidently  to 
allay  irritation  or  itching.  These 
symptoms  generally  appear  about 
the  third  or  fourth  month,  and 
precede  the  appearance  of  the  teeth 
sometimes  by  several  weeks ; and 
occasionally  subside,  and  re-appear 
shortly  before  the  tooth  makes  its 
way  through  the  surface.  These 
signs  of  disturbance  are  merely  the 
necessary  attendants  on  the  forma- 
tive processes  going  on  in  the  gum. 
But  very  commonly  in  children  of 
deficient  vital  power,  and  occasion- 
ally in  those  which  are  apparently 
robust,  or  rather  plethoric  from 
over-feeding,  dentition  is  either 
delayed,  or  is  attended  by  more 
serious  disorder,  particularly  while 
the  canine  or  eye-teeth  are  being 
protruded.  In  delicate  children, 
this  process  is  both  late  and  slow 
in  taking  place,  and  is  often  attend- 
ed by  signs  of  increased  irritation, 
as  redness  or  tumefaction  of  the 
gums  ; by  various  cutaneous  erup- 
tions ; by  greater  fretfulness,  some- 
times sickness  and  feverishness 
towards  night,  with  fits  of  crying, 
restlessness,  and  sudden  startings 
from  sleep.  These  may  be  the  only 
ailments,  which  may  subside  either 
partially  or  altogether  as  soon  as 
the  tooth  has  passed  the  surface,  and 
return  shortly  before  others  come 
in  sight : but,  in  delicate  patients 
more  particularly,  other,  and  more 
distressing  symptoms  not  unfre- 
quentlv  supervene,  as  chronic  di- 
arrhoea, slight  dysenteric  affections, 
slow  remitting  forms  of  fever, 
obstruction  or  enlargement  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  obstinate  coughs, 
tubercular  degeneration  in  the  lungs, 
marasmus,  &c.  In  children  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  the  gums  are  often 
swollen  and  painful,  the  head  hot 
and  pained  ; and  all  the  symptoms 


of  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  or  of  inflammatory 
fever,  with  determination  to  the 
head,  frequently  supervene.  In  them 
the  symptomatic  fever  is  generally 
high,  and  attended  by  great  thirst, 
nausea,  vomitings,  constipation,  and 
occasionally  by  drowsiness  or  stupor, 
or  by  great  irritability  and  restless- 
ness, or  by  both  states  of  disorder 
alternately : sometimes  by  short 
broken  slumbers,  from  which  the 
child  awakens  in  a state  of  alarm, 
or  in  a fit  of  crying  ; or  by  convul- 
sions, diminished  secretion  of  urine, 
and  other  signs  of  cerebral  affection. 
These  are  the  usual  symptoms  and 
concomitants,  or  consequences  of 
difficult  dentition. 

Denudatio,  (from  denudo,  to 
make  bare,  L.)  The  laying  bare 
any  part : usually  applied  to  a bone. 

Deobstruent,  (from  de,  from, 
and  obstruo,  to  obstruct,  L.)  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  removing  any  ob- 
struction. 

Depenpens.  Dependent ; hang- 
ing down. 

Depetigo,  (from  de,  from,  and 
petigo,  a running  scab,  L.)  A ring- 
worm, scurf,  or  itch,  where  the  skin 
is  rough. 

Depilatory,  (from  de,  of,  and 
pilus,  the  hair,  L.)  Any  application 
which  removes  the  hair  from  any 
part  of  the  body. 

Deplumatio,  (from  de,  of,  and 
pluma,  a feather,  L.)  A disease  of 
the  eyelids,  which  causes  the  hair 
to  fali  off. 

Depreiiensio,  (from  deprehendo, 
to  catch  unawares,  L.  ; so  called 
from  the  suddenness  with  which 
persons  are  seized  with  it.)  The 
epilepsy. 

Depression,  (from  deprimo,  to 
press  down,  L.)  The  state  of  a part 
that  has  fallen  down : thus  we  say, 
the  depression  of  the  lower  jaw,  of 
the  palate  ; the  term  is  also  applied 
to  one  of  the  operations  for  the  ca- 
taract. In  the  accidents  occurring 
to  the  cranium,  the  term  depression 
signifies  that  the  state  of  insensibi- 
lity attendant,  is  produced  by  a por- 
tion of  bone  pressing  on  the  brain. 
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Depressor,  (from  the  same.)  A 
muscle  which  depresses  the  parts  on 
which  it  acts. 

Depressor  al^e  nasi. — See  De- 
pressor labii  superior is  alesque  nasi. 

Depressor  anoum  oris.  Tri- 
angularis of  Winslow.  Depressor 
labiorum  communis  of  Douglas. 
Depressor  labiorum  of  Cowper.  A 
muscle  of  the  face.  Arises  from 
the  external  edge  of  the  lower  jaw, 
just  above  its  basis,  where  it  occu- 
pies the  space  between  the  masse- 
ter  muscle  and  the  foramen  mentale. 
Inserted,  into  the  commissure  of  the 
lips,  where  the  fibres  are  intermix- 
ed with  those  of  the  orbicularis 
and  other  muscles.  Use — to  draw 
the  commissure  of  the  lips  down- 
wards. 

Depressor  labii  inferioris. 
Quuilratus  of  Winslow.  Depressor 
labii  inferioris  proprius  of  Douglas 
and  Cowper.  A muscle  of  the  face. 
Arises  from  the  external  edge  of  the 
lower  jaw,  just  above  the  basis.  In- 
serted, into  the  lower  lip.  Use — to 
depress  the  lower  lip. 

Depressor  labii  superioris 
ALiEQUE  nasi.  Depressor  alee  nasi  of 
Albinus.  Incisivus  medius  of  Wins- 
low. Depressor  labii  superioris  pro- 
prius of  Douglas.  Constrictorcs 
alarum  nasi  ac  depressores  labii  su- 
perioris of  Cowper.  A muscle  of  the 
mouth  and  lip.  Arises  from  the 
external  surface  of  the  superior 
maxillare  bone.  Inserted  into  the 
ala  nasi  and  upper  lip.  Use — to 
depress  the  ala  nasi  and  upper  lip. 

Depressor  oculi. — See  Rectus 
inferior  oculi. 

Depurans,  (from  depur o,  to  make 
clean,  L.)  A medicine  or  plan  of 
diet  which  evacuates  impurities. 

Derma,  {derma,  the  skin,  Gk.) 
— See  Cutis. 

Dermatology,  (from  derma,  the 
skin,  and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.) 
A treatise  on  the  skin. 

Desiccative,  (from  desicco,  to  dry 
up,  L.)  An  application  to  dry  up 
the  humours  and  moisture  running 
from  a wound  or  ulcer. 

Desipientia,  (from  desipio , to 
dote,  L.)  A defect  of  reason. 
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Despair. — See  Pathemata  animi. 

Despondency. — See  Pathemata 

animi. 

Desquamation,  (from  desquarno, 
to  scale  off,  L.)  The  separating  of 
laminaj  or  scales  from  the  skin  or 
bones. 

Desuuatio,  (from  desudo,  to 
sweat  much,  L.)  An  unnatural 
and  morbid  sweating. 

Detergent,  (from  detergo , to  wipe 
away,  L.)  A medicine  which  clean- 
ses and  removes  such  viscid  humours 
as  adhere  to  and  obstruct  the  vessels. 
Also  an  application  that  clears  away 
foulness  from  ulcers. 

Detractor,  (from  detralio,  to 
draw,  L.)  Applied  to  a muscle  the 
office  of  which  is  to  draw  the  part 
to  which  it  is  attached. 

Detrahens  quadratus. — See 

Platysma  myoides. 

Detrusor, (from  detrudo,  to  thrust 
out,  U-)  A squeezer  or  propeller 
of  any  thing : applied  to  the  uri- 
nary bladder. 

Detrusor  urinje.  The  muscu- 
lar coat  of  the  bladder,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  send  the  urine  from  the 
bladder. 

Diabetes,  (from  dia,  through,  and 
baino,  to  pass,  Gk.)  An  immoderate 
flow  of  urine.  Such  is  the  literal 
definition  of  this  disease;  but  as 
the  term  is  now  almost  universally 
employed  to  describe  that  affection 
in  which  the  urine  secreted  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of 
saccharine  matter,  we  shall  restrict 
our  description  to  that  species. 

The  symptoms  of  diabetes  are, 
the  urine  being  generally  of  a pale 
straw  or  greenish  colour,  of  a faint 
and  peculiar  odour.  Its  taste  always 
more  or  less  saccharine  ; the  quanti- 
ty of  urea  much  diminished,  and 
contains  little  or  no  lithic  acid. 
Besides  the  saccharine  condition  of 
the  urine,  a most  striking  and 
constant  symptom  is  its  increased 
quantity.  Sometimes  the  amount 
voided  is  enormous.  A case  is 
detailed  by  P.  Farnk,  in  which  52 
Ibs.we re  passed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  instances  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  of  from  twenty-five  to 
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thirty-five  pints  having  been  dis- 
charged daily,  for  weeks,  or  even 
months  together. 

The  disease  sometimes  comes  on 
slowly,  and  imperceptibly,  without 
any  previous  disorder  ; the  only 
remarkable  symptoms  being  great 
thirst,  and  a voracious  appetite ; 
but  it  more  generally  happens, 
that  a considerable  affection  of  the 
stomach  precedes  the  coming  on  of 
the  disease : and  that  in  its  progress, 
besides  the  symptoms  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  a great  dryness  in 
the  skin,  with  a sense  of  weight  in 
the  kidneys,  and  a pain  in  the 
ureters,  and  the  other  urinary 
passages.  Under  a long  continuance 
of  the  disease,  the  body  becomes 
much  emaciated,  the  feet  (edema- 
tous, great  debility  arises  ; the  pulse 
is  frequent  and  small,  and  an  ob- 
scure fever,  with  all  the  appearance 
of  hectic,  prevails.  The  prognosis 
of  diabetes  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
unfavourable:  a cure  may,  however, 
be  affected  by  appropriate  means 
adopted  early ; but  this  result  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  should 
never  be  considered  as  perfect, 
unless  the  healthy  quality,  as  well 
as  quantity,  of  the  urine  be  alto- 
gether recovered,  and  the  strength 
and  bulk  of  the  body  restored. 

Diacrisis. — See  Diagnosis. 

Diagnosis,  (from  diaginosko,  to 
discern  or  distinguish,  Gk.)  Diacrisis 
diaphora.  The  science  which  delivers 
the  signs  by  which  a disease  may  be 
distinguished  from  another  disease. 

Dia phono ts,  (from  din,  through, 
and  phaino,  to  shine,  Gk.)  'I  rans- 
parent.  Applied  to  any  substance 
which  is  transparent:  as  the  hya- 
loid membrane  of  the  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

Diaphora. — See  Diagnosis. 

Diaphoresis,  (from  diaphoreo,  to 
carry  through,  Gk.)  A perspiration. 

Diaphoretic,  (from  the  same.) 
That  which,  from  being  taken 
internally,  increases  the  discharge 
by  the  skin.  When  this  is  carried 
so  far  as  to  be  condensed  on  the 
surface,  it  forms  sweat : and  the 
medicine  producing  it  is  called 


sudorific.  Between  diaphoretic  arid 
sudorific  there  is  no  distinction  ; the 
operation  is  in  both  cases  the  same, 
and  differs  only  in  degree  from 
augmentation  of  dose,  or  employ- 
ment of  assistant  means. 

Diaphragm,  (from  dia,  through, 
and  phrato,  to  divide,  Gk. ) The 
midriff,  or  diaphragm.  The  mus- 
cle that  divides  the  thorax  from 
the  abdomen.  It  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  superior  and  broad- 
er, denominated  the  greater  muscle 
of  the  diaphragm,  which  forms  the 
partition  between  the  chest  and  the 
abdomen,  the  other,  inferior  and 
smaller,  called  the  lesser  muscle, 
which  is  situated  close  upon  the 
spine,  and  extends  downwards  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
A broad  aponeurosis,  denominated 
the  central  tendon,  intervenes  be- 
between  the  two  portions.  The 
greater  muscle  of  the  diaphragm 
arises  in  front  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
and  on  each  side,  from  the  carti- 
lages and  bones  of  the  six  lower  ribs. 
The  fibres  converge  towards  the 
central  tendon,  in  which  they  ter- 
minate. The  lesser  muscle  of  the 
diaphragm  consists  of  two  thick 
fleshy  columns,  termed  the  crura, 
which  arise  from  t lie  front  and 
sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  fleshy  fibres  ascend 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  to 
the  back  part  of  the  central  tendon, 
in  which  they  terminate.  Just  be- 
low the  attachment  of  the  crura  to 
the  central  tendon,  and  nearly  in 
front  of  the  spine,  there  is  an  oval 
opening,  through  which  the  oeso- 
phagus and  two  nerves  of  the  eighth 
pair  pass  from  the  chest  into  the 
abdomen.  In  the  space  between 
the  crura,  the  aorta,  thoracic  duct, 
and  vena  azygos  pass.  In  the  back 
part  of  the  central  tendon,  and  close 
to  the  right  side  of  the  spine,  there 
is  a triangular  opening,  through 
which  passes  the  vena  cava  from  the 
abdomen  into  the  chest.  Use  of 
the  diaphragm — the  fibres  of  the 
greater  muscle,  when  they  contract, 
lose  their  curved  form,  and  be- 
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come  straight.  This  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  is  accom- 
panied by  the  descent  of  the  whole 
of  the  greater  muscle  from  the 
chest  into  the  abdomen.  The 
lesser  muscle  draws  the  hack 
part  of  the  central  tendon  down- 
wards. By  these  effects  the  action 
of  the  whole  of  the  diaphragm  con- 
tributes to  the  enlargement  of  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  in  the  perpen- 
dicular direction,  and  it  becomes  a 
powerful  agent  in  inspiration.  In 
expiration,  the  abdominal  muscles 
contracting,  press  the  viscera  up- 
wards and  backwards;  the  dia- 
phragm yielding,  ascends  into  the 
chest  and  diminishes  its  cavity.  The 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  in  inspira- 
tion, enlarging  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  permits  an  increased  quantity 
of  air  to  rush  into  the  lungs.  The 
ascent  of  the  diaphragm  in  expira- 
tion diminishing  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  compresses  the  lungs,  and 
forces  the  air  from  the  air-cells  into 
the  trachea.  The  diaphragm  is  co- 
vered on  its  upper  surface  by  the 
pleura,  and  on  its  lower,  by  the  pe- 
ritoneum. 

Diaphragmatitis,  (from  dia, 
through,  and  phragma,  the  dia- 
phragm, Gk.)  Inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm.  True  diaphragmatitis, 
that  is,  inflammation  of  the  muscu- 
lar structure  of  the  diaphragm,  ge- 
nerally exists  as  a secondary  disease; 
it  is  often  produced  by  rheumatism 
and  gout  moving  to  it,  and  vanish- 
ing from  the  limbs.  It  may  be 
considered  a disease  of  very  danger- 
ous tendency,  frequently  destroying 
the  patient  in  a short  time.  When 
the  disease  begins  in  the  pleura,  over 
the  diaphragm,  the  symptoms  are 
very  like  those  of  pleurisy,  ex- 
cept that  the  pain  is  felt  deep 
seated  between  the  sides,  back,  and 
stomach. 

In  some  cases,  there  is  cough, 
and  low  delirium.  The  breathing  is 
always  interrupted,  and  as  the  fever, 
which  is  invariably  present,  increases, 
the  delirium  becomes  more  violent, 
more  like  that  which  inflammation 
of  the  brain  produces : and  hence 
I 2 


the  disease  has  been  often  called 
para-phrenitis. 

When  the  peritoneal  covering 
of  the  diaphragm  is  the  seat  of 
inflammation,  the  symptoms  are 
nearly  the  same  : for  the  diaphragm 
being  the  principal  agent  of  respira- 
tion, the  same  interruption  to  its 
functions  takes  place,  whether  the 
disease  is  on  its  upper  or  its  lower 
surface. 

Diaporrma,  (from  diaporco,  to  be 
in  doubt,  Gk.) 

Diarriuka,  (from  diarreo,  to  flow 
through,  Gk.)  A purging.  F requent, 
loose,  or  fluid  alvine  evacuations 
without  tormina  or  tenesmus.  The 
disease  is  usually  preceded  by  vari- 
ous dyspeptic  symptoms,  sometimes 
by  slight  nausea,  frequently  by  un- 
easiness in  different  parts  of  the  ab- 
domen, by  flatulence,  and  by  pain, 
particularly  before  an  evacuation 
takes  place.  In  severe  cases,  the 
abdomen  is  somewhat  distended,  and 
tender  to  the  touch,  and  its  tem- 
perature increased:  and  occasionally 
the  stools  are  preceded  by  much 
pain  in  the  tract  of  the  intestines, 
and  accompanied  with  vomiting  or 
with  fainting  : they  are  always 
voided  without  effort,  but  are 
rarely  involuntary.  Each  evacua- 
tion relieves  for  a time  the  patient’s 
uneasiness,  which,  however,  soon 
returns.  The  discharges  are  usually 
copious,  offensive,  and  feculent  at 
iirst : but  they  soon  become  more 
scanty,  watery,  or  mucous.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
and  in  slight  cases,  the  pulse  is 
generally  not  materially  affected  ; 
but  when  vomiting  or  much  griping 
pain  is  present,  it  is  often  increased 
in  frequency.  At  an  advanced 
period,  it  is  usually  small,  weak,  and 
somewhat  accelerated  ; the  coun- 
tenance being  pale,  the  body  some- 
what emaciated,  the  strength  di- 
minished,  and  the  skin  dry  and 
very  sensible  of  cold.  The  tongue 
is  often  loaded  in  the  middle  and 
at  the  root,  and  sometimes  is  red 
at  the  point  and  edges.  The 
evacuations  vary  remarkably  as  to 
the  nature  oi  their  composition, 
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their  colour,  consistence,  smell,  and 
other  appearances,  not  only  in  differ- 
ent cases,  hut  even  in  the  same 
case  at  different  periods.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  disease  has 
been  divided  into  several  varieties  : 
as  the  feculent,  bilious,  mucous, 
serous,  chylous,  &c. 

Diarrhoea  urinosa. — See  Dia- 
betes. 

Diarthrosis,  (from  diarthroo,  to 
articulate,  Gk.)  A moveable  con- 
nection of  bones.  This  genus  has 
five  species : viz.  enarthrosis,  arthro- 
dia, ginglymus,  troclioides,  and  arn- 
phi'irthrosis. 

Diastasis,  (from  diastimiJ  to  se- 
parate, Gk.)  A separation.  Applied 
to  the  ends  of  hones:  as  that  which 
occasionally  happens  to  the  bones 
ot  the  cranium,  in  some  cases  of 
hydrocephalus. 

Diastole,  (from  dia,  through,  and 
stello,  to  stretch,  Gk.)  The  dictation 
ot  the  heart  and  arteries.  Used  in 
opposition  to  systole,  which  signifies 
their  contraction. 

Diathesis,  (from  diatithemi , to 
dispose,  Gk.)  A particular  state  of 
the  body : thus,  in  inflammatory 
fever,  there  is  an  inflammatory 
diathesis,  and  during  putrid  fever, 
a putrid  diathesis. 

Dicrotic,  (from  dis,  twice,  and 
hrouo,  to  strike,  Gk.)  Dicrotic,  or 
double  beat.  Applied  to  a pulse  in 
which  the  artery  rebounds  after 
striking,  so  as  to  convey  the  sensa- 
tion of  a double  pulsation. 

Didymus,  (from  didumos,  double, 
Gk.)  Didymous.  Twins.  An  old 
name  of  the  testicles,  and  of  two 
eminences  of  the  brain,  from  their 
double  protuberance. 

Diet.  The  dietetic  part  of  me- 
dicine is  no  inconsiderable  branch, 
and  seems  to  require  a much  greater 
share  of  regard  than  it  commonly 
meets  with.  A great  variety  of 
diseases  might  be  removed  by  the 
observance  of  a proper  diet  and 
regimen,  without  the  assistance  of 
medicine,  were  it  not  for  the 
impatience  of  the  sufferers.  That 
food  is  in  general  thought  the  best 
and  most  conducive  to  long  life, 


which  is  most  simple,  pure,  and 
free  from  irritating  qualities,  and 
such  as  approaches  nearest  to  the 
nature  of  our  own  bodies  in  a 
healthy  state,  or  is  capable  of  being 
easiest  converted  into  their  sub- 
stance by  the  vis  vitae,  after  it  has 
been  duly  prepared  by  the  art  of 
cookery. 

Dietetic.  Relating  to  diet. 

Difformis.  Irregular  in  shape. 
Of  different  shapes, 

Digastricus,  (from  dis,  twice, 
and  gaster,  a belly,  Gk.  ; so  called 
from  its  having  two  bellies.)  Biventer 
maxillae  of  Albinus.  A muscle  situat- 
ed externally  between  the  lower  jaw 
and  os  hyoides.  It  consists  of  an 
anterior  and  posterior  fleshy  por- 
tion, and  an  intermediate  tendon. 
The  posterior  portion  arises  from 
the  deep  groove  in  the  temporal  bone 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  mastoid 
process,  where  it  is  covered  by  the 
sterno-cleidomastoideus.  It  descends 
obliquely  forward,  and  terminates 
in  a tendon  which  perforates  the 
fibres  of  the  stvlo-hyoideus  muscle, 
and  is  fixed  to  the  cornu  of  the  os 
hyoides.  The  tendon  is  then  reflect- 
ed upwards,  and  gives  origin  to 
fleshy  fibres  forming  the  anterior 
portion  or  belly  of  the  muscle, 
which  proceeds  to  the  basis  of  the 
jaw.  The  muscle  is  inserted  into  a 
depression  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
basis  of  the  jaw,  close  to  the  sym- 
phisis. Use — to  depress  the  lower 
jaw,  and  to  elevate  the  os  hyoides. 

Digestion,  (from  digero,  to 
dissolve,  L.)  In  physiology,  this 
term  is  applied  to  the  change  that 
the  food  undergoes  in  the  stomach, 
by  which  it  is  converted  into  chyme. 
The  immediate  object  of  digestion 
is  tli e formation  of  chyle,  a fluid 
destined  for  the  reparation  of  the 
continual  waste  of  the  animal 
economy.  The  digestive  apparatus 
may  be  represented  as  a long 
canal,  wide  in  certain  points,  narrow 
in  others,  susceptible  of  contracting 
or  enlarging  its  dimensions,  and 
into  which  a great  quantity  of  fluids 
are  poured  by  means  of  different 
ducts.  The  canal  is  divided  into 
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several  parts,  viz.  tlie  mouth, 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach,  small 
intestines,  great  intestines,  and 
aims. 

Digestive,  (from  the  same.)  A 
term  applied  by  surgeons  to  those 
substances  which,  when  applied  to 
an  ulcer  or  wound,  promote  suppura- 
tion. 

Digitatus.  Digitate.  Fingered. 
Applied  generally  to  whatever 
resembles  a linger. 

Digitus.  A finger.  Digitus  ma- 
nus  is  tbe  finger,  properly  so  call- 
ed. Digitus  pedis,  the  toe. 

Digitus  manus.  A finger.  The 
fingers  and  thumb  in  each  hand 
consist  of  fourteen  bones,  there 
being  three  to  each  finger,  and  two 
to  the  thumb.  In  Anatomy  the  order 
of  their  disposition  is  called  first, 
second,  and  third  phalanx.  The 
first  is  longer  than  the  second,  and 
the  second  longer  than  the  third. 

Digitus  pedis.  A toe.  The  toes 
are  formed  of  the  same  number  of 
bones  as  the  fingers,  and  like  them 
are  arranged  into  phalanges. 

Dilitation,  (from  dilato,  to  en- 
large, L.)  (l.)  An  enlargement.  (2.) 
The  diastole  of  the  heart. 

Dilator,  (from  the  same.)  (1.) 
The  name  of  some  muscles,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  open  and 
enlarge  parts : as  Dilator  aloe  nasi. — 
See  Levator  labii  superioris.  (2.)  A 
surgical  instrument  used  for  dilat- 
ing or  enlarging  a part. 

Diluent,  (from  diluo,  to  wash 
away,  L.)  Those  substances  which 
increase  the  proportion  of  fluid  in 
the  blood.  Water  is,  indeed,  the 
only  diluent.  Various  additions 
are  made  to  it  to  render  it  pleasant, 
and  frequently  to  give  it  a slightly 
demulcent  quality.  Diluents  are 
merely  secondary  remedies.  They 
are  given  in  acute  inflammatory 
diseases  to  lessen  the  stimulant 
quality  of  the  blood.  They  are 
used  to  promote  the  action  of 
diuretics  in  dropsy,  and  to  favour 
the  operation  of  sweating. 

Dimidiatus.  ‘ Half-round ; ex- 
tending halfway  round. 

Dimpled. — See  Umbilicatus. 


DiOGMUs,(from  dioko,  to  persecute, 
Gk.)  A distressing  palpitation  of 
the  heart. 

Dioptric,  (from  dioptomai,  to  see 
through,  Gk.)  Appertaining  to  the 
doctrine  of  light. 

Diploe,  (from  diploo,  to  double, 
Gk.)  The  spongy  or  cancellous 
structure,  found  between  the  two 
tables  of  the  skull,  is  so  called. 

Diploma,  (from  the  same.)  A 
written  instrument  which  gives 
authority  to  physicians  to  practise. 

Diplopia,  (from  diploos,  double, 
and  optomai,  to  see,  Gk.)  Visus 
dup/icatus.  A disease  in  which  a 
person  sees  an  object  double  or 
triple.  The  disease  is  of  two  kinds  : 
the  patient  either  sees  an  object 
double,  triple,  &c.  only  when  he  is 
looking  at  it  with  both  eyes,  and 
no  sooner  is  one  eye  shut,  than  the 
object  is  seen  single  and  right ; or 
else  he  sees  every  object  double, 
whether  he  surveys  it  with  one,  or 
both  his  eyes. 

Director,  (from  dirigo,  to  direct, 
L.)  A hollow  instrument  for 
guiding  an  incisor  knife  : also  the 
name  of  a muscle. 

Director  penis. — See  Erector 
penis. 

Disciform,  (from  discus,  a quoit, 
and  forma,  likeness,  L.)  Resembling 
a disc  or  quoit  in  shape.  It  is 
applied  to  the  knee-pan. 

Discoid,  (from  the  same.)  Re- 
sembling a disc  or  quoit.  Applied 
to  the  crystalline  humour  of  the 
eye. 

Discutient,  (from  discutis,  to 
shake  in  pieces,  L.)  A term  in  Sur- 
gery, applied  to  those  substances, 
which  possess  a power  of  repelling 
or  resolving  tumours. 

Dislocation^ from  dis,  out  of,  and 
locus,  a place,  Gk. ; from  disloco,  to 
put  out  of  place,  L.)  Laxation.  The 
secession  of  a bone  of  a moveable 
articulation  from  its  natural  cavity. 

The  loose  joints  which  admit  of 
motion  in  every  direction,  are  those 
in  which  dislocations  most  frequent- 
ly occur  : such  is  that  of  the  humer- 
us with  the  scapula.  On  the  con- 
trary the  ginglymoid  joints,  which 
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allow  motion  only  in  two  directions, 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  seldom 
dislocated. 

A knowledge  of  the  various  forms 
of  dislocations  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  surgery,  and  to 
comprehend  their  nature  thorough- 
ly, it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to 
gain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
various  joints  of  the  body.  Neglect 
of  this  essential  has  frequently  led 
to  very  serious  evils.  There  are 
few  accidents,  which  require  more 
prompt  assistance,  or  in  which  the 
reputation  of  t he  surgeon  is  more 
at  stake,  than  in  dislocations  ; for  if 
much  time  he  lost  prior  to  the 
attempt  at  reduction,  there  is  great 
additional  difficulty  in  accomplish- 
ing it,  and  it  is  often  entirely  inca- 
pable of  being  effected.  1 1 it  remains 
unknown,  and  consequently  unre- 
duced, the  patient  becomes  a living 
memorial  of  the  surgeon’s  ignorance 
or  inattention.  We  offer  no  apology 
for  inserting  the  following  passages 
from  the  Surgical  Essays  of  Sir 
A.  Cooper.  Speaking  of  dislocation 
this  experienced  surgeon  says,  “ A 
considerable  share  of  anatomical 
knowledge  is  required  to  detect  the 
nature  of  these  accidents,  as  well 
as  to  suggest  the  best  means  of 
reduction  : and  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  that  our  students  neglect 
to  inform  themselves  sufficiently  of 
the  structure  of  the  joints.  They 
often  dissect  the  muscles  of  a limb, 
with  great  neatness  and  minuteness, 
and  then  throw  it  away,  without 
any  examination  of  the  ligaments, 
the  knowledge  of  which,  in  a surgi- 
cal point  of  view,  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  ; and  from  hence 
arise  the  numerous  errors  of  which 
they  are  guilty,  when  they  embark 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession  : 
for  the  injuries  of  the  hip,  elbow, 
and  shoulder,  are  scarcely  to  be 
detected,  but  by  those  who  possess 
accurate  anatomical  information.  It 
is  therefore  proper,  that  the  form 
of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  their  mode 
of  articulation,  the  ligaments  by 
which  they  are  connected,  and  the 


direction  in  which  the  larger  muscles 
act,  should  be  well  understood.” 

Dispensary,  (from  dispendo,  to 
distribute,  L.)  (1.)  The  shop  or 
place  in  which  medicines  are  pre- 
pared. ( 2.)  An  insitution  in  which 
the  poor  are  supplied  with  medicine 
and  advice. 

Dispensatory,  (from  the  same.) 
A book  which  treats  of  the  com- 
position of  medicines. 

Dissection,  (from  disseco,  to  cut 
asunder,  L.)  The  cutting  to  pieces 
of  any  part  of  an  animal  or  vege- 
table, for  the  purpose  of  examining 
its  structure. 

Dissolvent,  (from  dissolvo,  to 
loosen,  L.)  A medicine  which 
loosens  and  dissolves  morbid  con- 
cretions in  the  body. 

Dj-tichiasis,  (from  dis,  double, 
and  sichos,  a row,  Gk.)  A disease  of 
the  eyelash,  in  which  there  is  a 
double  row  of  hairs,  the  one  growing 
outwards,  the  other  inwards,  to- 
wards the  eye. 

Distortion,  (from  distorqueo,  to 
wrest  aside,  L.)  A term  applied  to 
the  eyes,  when  a person  seems  to 
turn  them  from  the  object  he  would 
look  at,  and  is  then  called  squinting 
or  strabismus.  It  also  signifies  the 
bending  of  a bone  preternaturally 
to  one  side  ; as  distortion  of  the 
spine  or  vertebrie. 

Diuresis,  (from  din , through,  and 
oureo,  to  make  water,  Gk.)  An 
increased  secretion  of  urine.  It  is 
also  applied  to  diabetes. 

Diuretic.  That  which  when 
taken  internally,  augments  the  flow 
of  urine  from  the  kidneys.  The 
direct  effects  of  diuretics  are  suffi- 
ciently evident.  I hey  discharge 
the  watery  part  of  the  blood  : and 
by  that  discharge,  they  indirectly 
promote  absorption  over  the  whole 
system.  Dropsy  is  the  disease  in 
which  they  are  principally  employ- 
ed : and  when  they  can  be  brought 
to  act,  the  disease  is  removed  with 
less  injury  to  the  patient  than  it 
can  be  by  excitingany  other  evacua- 
tion. Their  success  is  very  pre- 
carious, the  most  powerful  often 
failing:  and  as  the  disease  is  so 
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often  connected  with  organic  affec- 
tion,  even  the  removal  of  the  effused 
fluid,  when  it  takes  place,  only 
palliates  without  effecting  a cure. 

Diverticulum,  (L.)  A malfor- 
mation, or  diseased  appearance  of  a 
part,  in  which  a portion  goes  out 
of  the  regular  course,  and  thereby 
forms  a diverticulum  or  deviation 
from  the  usual  course.  It  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal. 

Doloo,  (L.)  Pain;  ache. 

Dorsal,  (from  dorsum,  the  back, 
L.)  Belonging  to  the  back. 

Dotted. — See  Punctatus. 
Dracunculus,  (from  drakon,  a 
serpent,  Gk.)  —See  Filaria  medi- 
nensis. 

Drastic,  (from  drao,  to  effect, 
Gk.)  Applied  to  those  medicines 
which  are  very  violent  in  their  ac- 
tion : thus  drastic  purges,  emetics, &c. 

Drivelling.  An  involuntary  flow 
of  saliva  from  a sluggishness  of  de- 
glutition, without  there  being  any 
increased  flow  of  saliva.  It  happerrs 
in  infancy,  in  old  age,  and  to  idiots 
and  dotards. 

Dropsy. — See  Hydrops. 

Dropsy  of  the  belly.— See  Ascites. 
Dropsy  of  the  brain. — See  Hydro - 
ccphafus. 

Dropsy  of  the  chest. — See  Hydro, 
tlwrnx. 

Dropsy  of  the  ovary.  —See  Ascites. 
Dropsy  of  the  skin. — See  Anasarca. 
Dropsy  of  the  testicle.— See  Hy - 
drocele. 

Drowning. — See  Submersio. 
Ductus.  A canal  or  duct. 

Ductus  arteriosus.  A great  canal 
like  an  artery,  found  only  in  the 
foetus  and  very  young  children,  be- 
tween the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta.  In  adults  it  is  closed  up. 

Ductus  ad  nasum. — See  Canalis 
nasitis. 

Ductus  auris  palutinus.  The  eu- 
stachian  tube. 

Ductus  biliaries. — See  Choledochus 
ductus. 

Ductus  cysticus.  The  trunk  of 
the  biliary  ducts,  which  carries  the 
bile  from  them  into  the  gall-blad- 
der. 


Ductus  hepaticus. — See  Hepatic 
duct. 

Ductus  lachrymalis. — See  Lach- 
rymal duct. 

Ductus  lactiferus.  The  excretory 
ducts  of  the  glandular  substance 
composing  the  female  breast.  The 
milk  passes  along  these  ducts  to  the 
nipple. 

Ductus  pancreaticus.  The  pan- 
creatic duct.  It  is  white  and  small, 
runs  through  the  middle  of  the  pan- 
creas, towards  the  duodenum,  into 
which  it  pours  its  contents  by  an 
opening  common  to  it,  and  th e'duc. 
tus  communis  choledochus. 

Ductus  sutivulis.  The  excretory 
duct  of  the  salivary  glands,  which 
convey  the  saliva  into  the  mouth. 

Ductus  stenorus.  The  parotid 
duct.  It  arises  from  all  the  small 
excretory  ducts  of  the  parotid 
gland,  and  passes  transversely  over 
the  masseter  muscle,  penetrates  the 
buccinator,  and  opens  into  the 
mouth. 

Ductus  thorucicus. — See  Thoracic 
duct. 

Ductus  venosus.  When  the  vena 
cava  passes  the  liver,  in  the  foetus, 
it  sends  off  the  ductus  venosus, 
which  communicates  with  the  sinus 
of  the  vena  portae ; but  in  adults  it 
becomes  a flat  ligament. 
Dumbness.— See  Aphonia. 

Duo,  (duo,  two,  Gk.)  Some  com- 
positions, consisting  of  two  ingredi- 
ents, are  distinguished  by  this  term  : 
as  pit ulce  ex  duobus. 

Duodenum,  (from  duodenus,  con- 
sisting of  twelve:  so  called  because 
it  was  supposed  not  to  exceed  the 
breadth  of  twelve  fingers : but  as  the 
ancients  dissected  only  animals,  this 
does  not  hold  good  in  the  human 
subject.)  The  duodenum  is  the  first 
of  the  small  intestines.  It  commen- 
ces at  the  pylorus,  then  proceeds  to 
the  right  obliquely  upwards  and 
backwards,  towards  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder,  and  then  makes  a sud- 
den turn  downwards.  Its  course 
downwards  is  continued  nearly  in 
a straight  direction  in  front  of  the 
right  kidney,  and  generally  as  low  as 
the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  Here  the 
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duodenum  terminates  in  the  jeju- 
num. The  pancreatic  duct,  and  the 
ductus  choledochus  communis,  open 
into  the  duodenum,  and  it  is  in  this 
intestine  that  chylification  is  chiefly 
performed. 

Dura  mater  (from  durus,  hard, 
from  its  comparative  hardness  with 
the  pia  mater,  L.)  A thick,  flbrous, 
and  somewhat  opaque  membrane, 
that  surrounds  and  defends  the 
brain,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cranium.  It 
has  three  considerable  process,  the 
falciform,  the  tentorium,  and  the 
septum  cerebelli : and  several  sinuses 
of  which,  the  lateral,  superior  lon- 
gitudinal, and  inferior  longitudinal, 
are  the  principal.  There  are  some 
small  fleshy  coloured  papilla?  to  be 
seen  on  the  outer  and  superior  sur- 
face of  the  dura  mater:  these  are 
the  glandules  pacchioui.  The  arti- 
ries  which  supply  the  dura  mater, 
and  ramify  over  its  surface,  are  the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The 
middle  artery,  or  arteria  meningea 
media,  is  the  largest,  and  conse- 
quently called  the  great  artery  of 
the  dura  mater.  It  is  derived  from 
the  internal  maxillary,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  external  carotid.  It 
enters  the  cranium  at  the  foramen 
spinosum  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and 
immediately  spreads  its  ramifica- 
tions on  the  dura  mater,  over  all  that 
part  which  is  opposite  to  the  ante- 
rior, middle,  and  posterior  lobes  of 
the  brain.  The  extreme  branches 
of  this  artery  inosculate  with  the 
posterior  and  anterior  arteries  of 
the  dura  mater.  The  ramifications 
of  the  arteria  meningea  media  are 
denoted  in  the  skull,  by  numerous 
grooves  seen  on  the  internal  sur- 
faces of  the  temporal  and  parietal 
bones.  The  anterior  artery  is  de- 
rived from  the  ophthalmic:  the  pos- 
terior, from  the  occipital  and  verte- 
bral arteries. 

Durus,  hard.  In  general  use, 
to  distinguish  the  nature  of  struc- 
ture, &c.  Hence  dura  muter,  portio 
dura. 

Dwarf.  A diminutive  being, 
whose  growth  has  been  checked  by 


art,  or  arrested  by  disease.  The 
height  of  dwarfs  differs,  but  in  ge- 
neral they  have  exceeded  three  feet. 
The  famous  polish  dwarf,  Boru- 
lawski,  Mas,  however,  but  twenty- 
eight  inches : and  Bebe,  kept  by 
Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  mea- 
sured only  thirty-three  inches. 
There  intellectual  faculties  are,  in 
general,  imperfect.  It  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  the  occurrence  of 
such  diminutive  forms,  except  their 
growth  is  checked  by  disease,  and 
their  forms  distorted  by  confine- 
ment in  one  posture. 

Dysaesthesia,  (from  dus,  diffi- 
culty, and  aisthanomai,  to  feel  or 
perceive,  Gk.)  Impaired  feeling. 
The  sense  of  touch,  or  general  feel- 
ing, may  be,  (1.)  Painfully  acute 
or  sensible  to  impressions  not  gene- 
rally received  : as  in  soreness,  itch- 
ing, heat,  and  coldness.  (2.)  The 
organ  of  touch  may  be  totally  un- 
percipient of  objects  applied  to  it : 
as  in  numbness.  (3.)  The  feeling 
may  be  imaginary : as  when  a per- 
son receives  pain  in  a limb  which 
has  been  some  time  amputated. 

Dyscatapotia,  (from  dus,  diffi- 
culty, and  katapaino,  to  drink,  Gk.) 
A difficulty  of  swallowing  liquids. 
By  some  this  has  been  thought  a 
more  proper  term  than  that  gene- 
rally used  for  canine  madness,  viz. 
hydrophobia  : as  it  is  more  particu- 
larly descriptive  of  the  affection 
under  which  the  unhappj’  patients 
labour;  for  in  reality,  they  dread 
Mater  from  the  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing  it. 

Dysentery,  (fromc/as,  difficulty, 
and  entera,  the  bowels,  Gk.)  The 
flux.  This  disease  is  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  fever,  frequent 
griping  stools,  tenesmus,  stools 
yhiefly  mucous,  sometimes  mixed 
with  blood  ; the  natural  faeces  being 
retained,  or  voided  in  small,  com- 
pact, hard  substances,  knoum  by  the 
name  of  scybala,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  nausea.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
autumn  and  summer,  and  is  often 
occasioned  by  much  moisture  suc- 
ceeding quickly  intense  heat,  or 
great  drought,  whereby  the  per- 
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spiration  is  suddenly  checked,  and  a 
determination  made  to  the  intes- 
tines. Jt  is  likewise  occasioned  hy 
the  use  of  unwholesome  food,  hy 
noxious  exhalations  and,  vapours  ; 
and  hy  immoderate  indulgence  in 
ardent  spirits.  Hence  it  appears  of- 
ten in  armies  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  low  marshy  grounds, 
and  proves  highly  destructive. 
Sometimes  it  prevails  epidemically. 
J he  disease  is  much  more  prevalent 
in  warm  than  in  cold  climates.  In- 
flammation usually  exists  in  a greater 
or  less  degree,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal : the  stools  then 
become  more  frequent,  and  less 
abundant ; and  in  passing  through 
the  inflamed  parts,  they  occasion 
great  pain,  so  that  every  evacua- 
tion is  preceded  by  a severe  griping, 
as  also  a rumbling  noise.  The  mo- 
tions vary  both  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence, being  sometimes  composed 
of  frothy  mucus,  streaked  with 
blood,  and  at  other  times,  of  an 
acrid  watery  humour,  having  a very 
foetid  smell.  Sometimes  pure  blood 
is  voided ; now  and  then  lumps  of 
coagulated  mucus,  resembling  por- 
tions of  intestine,  are  to  be  observ- 
ed in  the  evacuations;  and  in  some 
instances,  a quantity  of  purulent 
matter  is  passed. 

When  the  symptoms  run  high, 
produce  great  loss  of  strength,  and 
a foetid  and  involuntary  discharge, 
the  disease  often  terminates  fatally 
in  a few  days  ; but  when  they  are 
more  moderate,  it  is  often  protract- 
ed to  a considerable  length  of  time, 
and  the  patient,  under  proper  me- 
dical treatment,  recovers.  Upon 
opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  die 
of  dysentery,  the  internal  coat  of 
the  intestines  (but  more  particu- 
larly of  the  colon  and  rectum), 
appears  to  be  affected  with  inflam- 
mation, and  its  consequences,  such 
as  ulceration,  gangrene,  and  con- 
tractions. The  peritoneum,  and 
other  coverings  of  the  abdomen, 
seem,  likewise,  in  many  instances, 
to  be  affected  by  inflammation. 

Dysmenortih<ea,  (from  dus,  diffi- 
culty, and  menorroia,  the  menses, 
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Ok.)  Difficult  or  painful  menstru- 
ation, accompanied  with  severe  pains 
in  the  back,  loins,  and  bottom  of 
the  belly.  Cold,  mental  anxiety, 
and  a natural  debility  of  the  uterus 
are  its  common  causes. 

Dysopia.  Had  sight.  Under  this 
term  are  comprehended — ( 1.)  Night 
night. — See  Nyctalopia.  (2.)  Day 
sight. — See  Hemeralopia.  (3.)  Long- 
sightedness. This  is  a morbid  affec- 
tion of  the  iris,  which  is  habitually 
dilated,  and  not  easily  stimulated  to 
a contractile  action.  It  occurs  to 
every  period  of  life,  but  mostly 
to  the  aged. — See  Presbyopia,  (i.) 
Short-sightedness.  This  is  in  most 
respects  an  opposite  disease  to  the 
last. — See  Myopia.  (.5.)  Lateral 
vision.  The  vision  is  here  accurate 
only  when  the  object  is  placed  ob- 
liquely, so  that  the  person  can  only 
see  in  an  oblique  direction. 

Dysorexia,  (from  dus,  bad,  and 
oreocis,  appetite,  Gk.)  A depraved 
appetite. 

Dyspepsia,  (from  dus,  bad,  and 
pepto,  to  concoct,  Gk.)  Indigestion. 
This  very  common  disease  consists 
generally  in  want  of  appetite,  a 
sudden  and  transient  distention  of 
the  stomach,  eructations  of  various 
kinds,  heart-burn,  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  perhaps  vomiting, 
frequent  rumbling  noise  in  the  bow- 
els, and  costiveness.  A long  train 
of  nervous  symptoms  are  also  fre- 
quent attendants.  The  number  of 
these  symptoms  varies  in  different 
cases  r writh  some  being  felt  onlv  in 
part ; in  others,  being  accompanied 
even  with  additional  ones,  equally 
unpleasant,  such  as  severe  transient 
pains  in  the  head  and  breast,  and 
various  affections  of  the  sight,  such 
as  blindness,  double  vision,  mus- 
cae  voli-tantes,  &e.  It  chiefly  arises 
in  persons  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age,  and  is  principally  to 
be  met  with  in  those  who  devote 
much  time  to  study,  or  who  ]ead 
either  a very  sedantaryor  irregular 
life.  A great  singularity  attendant 
on  it,  is,  that  it  may  often,  and  does 
continue  a great  'length  of  time, 
without  any  aggrav  ation  or  remis- 
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sion  of  the  symptoms.  It  never 
proves  fatal,  unless  when,  by  a 
very  long  continuance,  it  produces 
great  general  debility  and  weakness, 
and  so  passes  into  some  other  dis- 
ease, such  as  dropsy ; but  it  is  at 
all  times  very  difficult  to  remove, 
but  more  particularly  so,  in  warm 
climates. 

Dysphagia,  (from  dus,  difficulty, 
and  phago,  to  eat,  Gk.)  A difficulty 
of  deglutition.  This  may  arise 
from  a variety  of  causes.  The  or- 
gans principally  concerned  in  the 
act  of  swallowing  are  the  tongue, 
the  parts  constituting  the  fauces, 
the  oesophagus  : all  of  which  when 
diseased  may  produce  a difficulty  of 
swallowing.  It  very  seldom  occurs 
as  an  idiopathic  disease,  but  is  com- 
mon as  a symptomatic  and  sympa- 
thetic affection.  As  the  former,  it 
occurs  in  paralytic  states  of  the 
tongue,  and  parts  about  the  fauces, 
&c.  Sympathetic  dysphagia  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Hysteria,  in 
Tetanus,  Trismus,  Hypochondriasis, 
&c. 

Dysphonia,  (from  dus,  bad,  and 
phonce,  the  voice,  Gk.)  Those  alter- 
ations or  states  of  the  voice  in  which 
the  sound  is  imperfect  or  depraved  : 
as  the  weak,  whispering,  scarcely 
audible  voice : the  change  of  the 
voice  which  happens  about  the  age 
of  puberty,  &c. 

Dysphoria.  Restlessness. 

Dyspnoea,  (from  dus,  difficulty, 
and  pneo,  to  breathe,  Gk.)  Difficult 
respiration.  A permanent  difficulty 
of  breathing.  This  is  mostly  at- 
tended by  a short  cough.  The 
causes  of  it  exist  in  the  chest  local- 
ly, or  in  the  habit  or  constitution 
generally.  Sawyers,  glass-cutters, 
lapidaries,  and  workers  upon  metals 
are  often  subjects  of  dyspnoea,  from 
having  the  lungs  loaded  with  fine 
pulverulent  particles,  detached 
from  the  materials  on  which  they 
are  employed,  and  floating  in  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  them. 
The  breathing  is  sometimes  perma- 
nently difficult  in  persons  of  phleg- 
matic temperament,  whose  vascular 
action  is  very  sluggish.  In  such 


persons,  whatever  depresses  the 
living  power  will  affect  the  breath- 
ing : and  taking  cold  in  the  feet, 
and  checking  the  perspirations  are 
almost  sure  to  do  so.  Another 
cause  of  dyspnoea  is  corpulency ; it 
also  appears  as  a symptom  or  sequel 
in  various  other  diseases,  or  affec- 
tions of  various  other  organs,  espe- 
cially diseased  conditions  of  the 
heart  and  aorta. 

Dystochia,  (from  dus,  difficulty, 
and  tikto,  to  bring  forth,  Gk.)  Diffi- 
cult labour. 

Dysuria,  (from  dus , difficulty, 
and  ouron,  urine,  Gk.)  Difficulty  in 
discharging  the  urine.  When  there 
are  frequent,  painful,  or  uneasy 
urgings  to  discharge  the  urine,  and 
it  passes  off  only  by  drops,  or  in 
very  small  quantities,  the  disease  is 
called  strangury.  When  a sense  of 
pain  or  heat  attends  the  discharge, 
and  it  passes  with  difficulty,  it  is 
styled  ardor  urince,  heat  of  urine. 
There  are  various  forms  of  this 
disease  dependant  on  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  it.  These  may 
be  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  or 
of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder,  consider- 
able enlargements  of  the  haemor- 
rhoidal  veins,  a lodgement  of  indu- 
rated faeces  in  the  rectum,  spasm  at 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  absorp- 
tion of  cantharides  applied  exter- 
nally, or  taken  internally,  and  ex- 
cess in  drinking  either  spirituous  or 
vinous  liquors;  but  particles  ot 
gravel  sticking  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  or  lodging  in  the  urethra, 
and  thereby  producing  irritation, 
prove  the  most  frequent  cause. 

Ear,  Auris.  The  organ  of  hear- 
ing. It  is  situated  at  the  side  of 
the  head  ; and  is  divided  into  exter- 
nal and  internal  ear. 

The  auricula  or  pinna,  commonly 
called  the  ear,  constitutes  the  ex- 
ternal part.  Its  size  varies  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  it  is  of 
fibro-cartilaginous  consistence.  The 
pinna  presents  on  its  external  sur- 
face several  eminences  and  depres- 
sions, to  which  distinct  names  are 
applied.  The  convex-fold,  which 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  out- 
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line  of  the  pinna,  is  the  helix.  Be- 
low the  helix  is  a semicircular  fold, 
extending  down  the  middle  of  the 
pinna.  This  is  the  anthelix.  The 
anthelix  separates  towards  its  upper 
end  into  two  portions,  which  are  the 
crura.  Between  the  crura  is  a slight 
depression,  named  the  fossa  navicu- 
laris  or  scapha.  In  front  of  the 
meatus  is  an  eminence,  which  pro- 
jects backwards,  so  as  in  part  to 
cover  the  orifice  of  the  passage. 
This  is  the  tragus.  Opposite  to  the 
tragus,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
anthelix,  is  an  eminence  named  the 
antitragus.  In  the  middle  of  the 
pinna  is  a deep  excavation,  named 
the  concha.  The  inferior  loose  por- 
tion of  the  pinna,  where  there  is  no 
fibro-cartilage,  is  the  lobulus.  It  has 
been  considered  that  the  several 
eminences  just  mentioned  direct  the 
sound  which  may  strike  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  pinna,  towards  the 
concha  and  meatus.  There  are  some 
very  small  muscles  situated  between 
the  skinand  the  fibro-cartilage  of  the 
ear.  From  the  pinna  there  is  a 
considerable  canal,  which  extends  to 
the  tympanum : this  is  called  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus.  It  is 
about  an  inch  in  length,  and  takes 
a curved  direction.  That  half  of 
the  canal,  situated  next  the  tympa- 
num, is  osseous ; the  other  half  is 
fibro-cartilaginous.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  the  meatus  externus,  there 
is  a membrane  called  membrana 
tympani,  which  separates  the  mea- 
tus, from  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num. The  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
is  an  excavation  of  irregular  form, 
in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  between  the  meatus  exter- 
nus and  internal  ear.  In  this  cavity 
there  are — (I.)  two  apertures  in  the 
bone,  named  fenestra  or  foramen 
ovale, the  uppermost  and  largest,  and 
the  fenestra  rotundum , the  lower- 
most and  smallest.  (2.)  The  ossicula 
auditus,  the  four  small  bones  of  the 
ear,  articulated  together,  and  ex- 
tending across  the  cavity,  viz.  mal- 
leus, incus,  orbiculare,  and  stapes. 
(3.)  The  three  small  muscles  of  the 
tympanum,  viz.  laxator  tympani,  ten- 
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sor  tympani,  and  stapideus.  (4.)  Eus- 
tachian  tube,  a canal,  formed  partly 
of  bone  and  partly  of  fibro-carti- 
lage, extending  from  the  tympanum 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  : 
the  use  of  which  is  to  convey  air 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
(5.)  Chorda  tympani.  A small  nerve, 
which  extends  transversely  across 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  de- 
rived from  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh  pair.  (6.)  Opening  of  the 
mastoid  cells,  by  a small  aperture, 
which  extends  into  the  cells  in  the 
mastoid  process. 

Internal  ear,  or  Labyrinth, 
consists  of  several  cavities  of  irre- 
gular form  and  direction,  excavated 
in  the  petrous  substance  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  These  are  divided  into — 
(1.)  Vestibule.  A small  cavity,  of  an 
elliptical  shape,  in  which  there  are 
numerous  openings,  leading  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  cochlea,  and  semi- 
circular canals.  (2.)  Semicircular 
canals.  Three  in  number,  and  dis- 
tinguished according  to  their  situa- 
tion by  the  terms  superior,  posterior 
and  external.  (3 .)jCochlea,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  shell  of  a snail.  There  are 
also  two  minute  channels,  extend- 
ing from  the  vestibule  and  cochlea 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  pe- 
trous portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
These  are  called  respectively  the 
aquceductus  vestibuli  and  aquaductus 
cochlea. 

The  Auditory  nerve,  or  Portio 
mollis  of  the  seventh  pair  divides 
at  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  audito- 
rius internus  into  several  filaments, 
some  of  which  are  distributed  to 
the  semicircular  canals  and  vesti- 
bule, and  others  to  the  cochlea. 

Ear,  inflammation  of. — See  Otitis. 

Ear-wax. — See  Cerumen  aurium. 

Ear-ache. — See  Otalgia. 

Ecchymoma,  (from  ekchuo,  to  pour 
out,  Gk.)  Ecchymosis.  Extra- 
vasation. A black  and  blue  swell- 
ing, either  from  a bruise  or  spon- 
taneous extravasation  of  blood. 

Eccrinology,  (from  ekkrino,  to 
secrete,  and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.) 
The  doctrine  of  secretions. 
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Ecchymosts.— (See  Ecchymoma.) 

Echtnophthalmia,  (from  echbios, 
s liedge-hog,  and  opthalmia,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  eye,  Gk.)  An  in- 
flammation of  that  part  of  the  eye- 
lids, where  the  hairs  bristle  out 
like  the  quills  of  an  hedge-hog. 

Ecsarcoma,  (from  elc,  and  sarx, 
flesh,  Gk.)  A fleshy  excrescence. 

Ecstasy.  This  disease  consists 
in  a total  suspension  of  sensibility 
and  voluntary  motion,  mostly  of 
mental  power : the  muscles  are 
rigid,  the  body  erect  and  inflexible, 
and  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is 
felt,  and  the  breathing  not  affected. 
It  generally  arises  from  some  men- 
tal  affection.  It  differs  from  cata- 
lepsy and  trance,  in  the  inflexible 
and  rigid  state  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  obvious  continuance  of  the 
breathing,  and  the  heart’s  action. 

Ecthyma,  (from  ekthuein,  to  rage, 
or  break  forth  with  fury,  Gk.)  An 
eruption  of  phlyzacious  pustules, 
which  are  usually  distinct,  arising 
at  a distance  from  each  other,  sel- 
dom very  numerous,  unaccompanied 
by  fever,  and  not  contagious.  There 
are  various  forms  of  this  disease, 
which  has  led  to  its  division  into — 
(1.)  Ecthyma  vulgare , the  mildest 
and  most  common  form  of  the  dis- 
order. (2.)  Ecthyma  infantile,  which 
occurs  in  weakly  infants  during  the 
period  of  lactation.  (3.)  Ecthyma 
luridum,  which  form  ot  the  disease 
generally  takes  place  in  aged  peo- 
ple, who  have  injured  their  consti- 
tutions by  hard  labour,  and  intem- 
perance in  the  use  of  spirits. 

Ectopia,  (from  ektopos,  out  of 
place,  Gk.)  Displaced  ; applied 
mostly  to  the  viscera. 

Ectropium,  (from  ektrepo, to  evert, 
Gk.)  An  eversion  of  the  eye-lids,  so 
that  their  internal  surface  is  outer- 
most. There  are  two  species  of 
this  disease  : one  produced  by  an 
unnatural  swelling  of  the  lining  of 
the  eye-lids,  which  not  only  pushes 
their  edges  from  the  eye-ball,  but 
also  presses  them  so  forcibly  that 
they  become  everted  : the  other 
arising  from  a contraction  of  the 
skin  covering  the  eye-lid,  or  of  that 


in  the  vicinity,  by  which  means  the 
edge  of  the  eye-lid  is  first  removed 
for  some  distance  from  the  eye,  and 
afterwards  turned  completely  out- 
ward, together  w ith  the  whole  of  the 
affected  eye-lid.  The  ffrst  species 
here  described  generally  arises  from 
a congenital  laxity  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  eye-lids,  afterwards  in- 
creased by  chronic  ophthalmies,  par- 
ticularly of  a scrophulous  nature, 
in  relaxed,  unhealthy  subjects:  or 
else  the  disease  originates  from 
small-pox  affecting  the  eves.  The 
second  species  is  not  unfrequently 
a consequence  of  puckered  scars 
produced  by  a confluent  small. pox, 
deep  burns,  or  the  excision  of  tu- 
mors, without  saving  a sufficient 
quantity  of  skin.  This  disease  is 
only  to  be  cured  by  surgical  ope- 
ration. 

Ectrosis,  (from  ektitrosko,  to 
miscarry,  Gk.)  Miscarriage. 

Eczema,  (from  ekzeo,  to  boil  out, 
Gk.)  A cutaneous  disease,  cha- 
racterised by  an  eruption  of  small 
vesicles  on  various  parts  of  the 
skin,  usually  set  close,  or  crowded 
together,  with  little  or  no  inflam- 
mation round  their  bases,  and  unat- 
tended by  fever.  It  is  not  conta- 
gious. This  eruption  is  generally 
the  effect  of  irritation,  whether  in- 
ternally or  externally  applied,  and 
is  occasionally  produced  hy  a great 
variety  of  irritants,  in  persons 
whose  skin  is  constitutionally  very 
irritable.  When  limited  to  tbe 
hands  or  fingers  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently taken  for  itch  : but  it  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  appearance 
of  its  acuminated  and  pellucid 
vesicles;  by  the  closeness  and  uni- 
formity of  their  distribution ; by 
the  absence  of  surrounding  inflam- 
mation, and  of  subsequent  ulcera- 
tion: and  in  many  cases,  by  the 
sensations  of  smarting  and  tingling, 
rather  than  of  itching,  which  accom- 
pany them.  Several  forms  of  this 
disease  have  been  recognized,  de- 
pendant on  the  nature  of  the  irritat- 
ing cause. — (1.)  Eczema  so/are.  Is 
the  most  common  species,  and  oc- 
curs chiefly  during  the  hot  season 
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of  the  year.  It  is  supposed  to  he 
the  effect  of  irritation  from  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun,  or  from  heated 
air.  It  affects  almost  exclusively 
those  parts  of  the  surface  which 
are  directly  exposed  to  these  influ- 
ences, as  the  face,  neck,  hands,  and 
fingers.  The  vesicles  are  popularly 
termed  heat-spots.  (2.)  Eczema  im- 
petiginodes.  This  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  produced  by  the  irritation  of 
various  substances  ; and  when  these 
are  habitually  applied,  it  is  con- 
stantly kept  up  in  a chronic  form. 
(3.)  Eczema  rubrum.  That  species 
of  the  disease  which  generally  arises 
from  the  irritation  of  mercury  : 
whence  it  has  been  called  Eczema 
mercuriale , and  erythema  mercuriale. 
But  it  is  not  exclusively  occasioned 
by  this  mineral,  either  in  its  general 
or  more  partial  attacks  : it  has  been 
observed  to  follow  exposure  to  cold, 
and  to  recur  in  the  same  individual 
at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes 
without  any  obvious  or  adequate 
cause. 

Edulcorant,  (from  edulco , to 
make  sweet,  L.)  A medicine  which 
purifies  the  fluids,  by  depriving  them 
of  their  acrimony. 

Effervescence,  (from  effervesco, 
to  grow  hot,  L.)  That  agitation 
which  is  produced  by  moving  sub- 
stances together,  which  cause  the 
evolution  of  a gas. 

Efflorescence,  (from  effloresco, 
to  blow  as  a flower,  L.)  In  Patholo- 
gy, this  term  is  applied  to  a morbid 
redness  of  the  skin. 

Effluvium,  (from  effluo,  to  spread 
about,  L.)  See  Contagion. 

Effusion,  (from  effundo,  to  pour 
out,  L.)  In  Pathology,  it  means  the 
escape  of  any  fluid  out  of  a vessel, 
or  viscus,  naturally  containing  it, 
and  its  lodgement  in  another  cavity, 
in  the  cellular  substance,  or  in  the 
substance  of  parts.  Effusion,  also, 
sometimes  signifies  the  morbid 
secretion  of  fluids  from  the  vessels. 
Thus  physicians  frequently  speak  of 
coagulable  lymph  being  effused  on 
different  surfaces,  &c.,  sanguineous 
or  serous  effusion  on  the  brain,  &c. 

Ejaculans,  (from  ejaculo , to  cast 


out,  li.)  Ejacul atoms.  The  vessels 
which  convey  the  seminal  matter 
secreted  in  the  testicle,  to  the  penis, 
are  called  ejaculuntia.  These  are 
the  epididymis,  the  vasa  deferentia, 
and  the  vesiculae  semi nales,  which 
are  the  receptacles  of  the  semen. 

Ejkctio,  (from  ejicio,  to  cast  out, 
L.)  Ejection,  or  the  casting  out, 
or  discharging  any  thing  from  the 
body. 

Elastic.  Springy.  Having  the 
power  of  returning  to  the  form 
from  which  it  has  been  forced  to 
deviate,  or  from  which  it  is  w ithheld, 
as  a piece  of  Indian  rubber,  &c. 

Elcosis,  (from  elkos,  an  ulcer,  L.) 
A disease  attended  w ith  foetid,  cari- 
ous, and  chronic  ulcers. 

Electuarium.  An  electuary, 
now  used  synonimously  with  confec- 
tion and  conserve.  It  signifies  any 
medicament  which  is  made  up  with 
sugar. 

Element,  (from  elementum,  L.) 
First  principles.  A substance  which 
can  no  further  be  divided  or  decom- 
posed by  chemical  analysis. 

Elephantiasis,  (from  e/ephas,  an 
elephant,  Ok. ; so  named  from  the 
legs  of  people  affected  with  this 
disorder  growing  scaly,  rough,  and 
wonderfully  large,  at  an  advanced 
period,  like  the  legs  of  an  elephant.) 
A disease  that  is  liable  to  attack  the 
whole  body,  but  mostly  affects  the 
feet,  which  appear  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  elephant.  It  is  known 
by  the  skin  being  thick,  rough, 
wrinkly,  unctuous,  and  void  of  hair, 
and  mostly  without  the  sense  of 
feeling.  The  disease  often  com- 
mences without  any  premonitory 
signs : the  patient  experiencing 
rigors,  or  chills,  with  nausea,  head- 
ache, and  intense  fever,  followed  or 
attended  by  acute  and  burning  pain, 
extending  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics.  The  surface  of  the 
part  is  soon  affected  by  an  erysipe- 
latous inflammation,  attended  by  a 
burning  and  smarting  sensation, 
and  by  great  tumefaction  : the  cel- 
lular tissue  being  implicated  as  well 
as  the  skin,  which  presents  no 
appearance  of  vesication.  These 
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local  symptoms  are  accompanied  by 
fever,  ardent  thirst,  burning  heat 
of  surface,  &c.  alternating  with 
copious  perspirations.  All  these 
symptoms  are  diminished  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  and, 
excepting  the  tumefaction,  disap- 
pear in  a short  time  ; but  they 
return  after  irregular  intervals,  each 
successive  attack  leaving  the  limb 
more  tumefied  and  hard,  until  the 
disease  reaches  that  pitch  to  which 
the  term  elephantiasis  has  been 
generally  applied.  After  each  of 
these  seizures,  the  redness  of  the 
surface,  and  particularly  that  in  the 
course  of  the  absorbents,  disappears, 
but  the  part  at  last  becomes  irre- 
gular, altered  in  colour,  sometimes 
fissured  or  cracked,  hard  and  elastic, 
pressure  leaving  no  impression  after 
it.  The  progress  of  alteration 
varies  exceedingly,  from  a few 
months  to  many  years.  Sometimes 
the  disease  remains  stationary  for 
many  years,  and  without  any  return 
of  the  attacks  now  described.  The 
cutaneous  surface  is  occasionally 
covered  with  soft  vegetations,  or 
with  hard  horny  excrescences  ; and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is 
ulcerated.  In  other  cases,  it  is 
traversed  by  enlarged  veins,  having 
a varicose  appearance.  The  parts 
more  commonly  affected  by  this 
disease  are  the  lower  extremities, 
sometimes,  though  less  frequently, 
the  upper  ; it  is  also  met  with  in  the 
scrotum,  the  vulva,  the  breast,  and 
more  rarely  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  When  it  is  seated  in  the 
scrotum,  this  part  often  becomes 
very  remarkably  enlarged.  In 
Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies,  tu- 
mours of  this  description  are  not 
unfrequent,  and  sometimes  weigh 
from  30  to  80  lbs.  Several  of  these 
have  been  successfully  removed  in 
Egypt  by  Clot  bey.  One  of  enor- 
mous size  was  lately  operated  upon 
in  London,  but  unsuccessfully.  The 
countries  in  which  the  disease  is 
most  common  are  all  the  West 
India  Islands ; various  parts  of 
South  America,  Egypt,  and  II in- 
doostan. 


Elevator,  (from  elevo,  to  lift  up, 
L.)  (1.)  A muscle  is  so  called,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  lift  up  the  part 
to  which  it  is  attached.  It  is  used 
synonimously  with  levator : thus 
levator  labii  in  ferioris,  levator  angu/i- 
oris,  ike.  (2.)  An  instrument  used 
by  surgeons  to  raise  or  elevate  any 
depressed  portion  of  bone,  but 
chiefly  those  of  the  cranium. 

Eluvies,  (from  eluo,  to  wash  out, 
L.)  The  effluvium  from  a swampy 
place. 

Emaciation, (from  ematio,  to  make 
lean,  L.)  See  Marasmus  and  Atro- 
phia. 

Emasculate,  (from  emasculo,  to 
render  impotent,  L.)  Impotent. 

Embryo,  (from  embruo,  to  bud 
forth,  Gk.)  The  foetus  in  utero  is  so 
called  before  the  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy,  because  its  growth  re- 
sembles that  of  the  budding  of  a 
plant. 

Embryon.  — See  Embryo. 

Embryotomy,  (from  etnbruon,  a 
foetus,  and  temno,  to  cut,  Gk.)  The 
operation  of  separating  any  part  of 
the  foetus  whilst  in  utero,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  its  extraction. 

Emetic,  (from  emea, to  vomit,  Gk.) 
That  which  is  capable  of  exciting 
vomiting,  independently  of  any  effect 
arising  from  the  mere  quantity  of 
matter  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
or  of  any  nauseous  taste  or  flavour. 
The  susceptibility  of  vomiting  is 
very  different  in  different  individu- 
als, and  is  often  considerably  varied 
by  disease.  Emetics  are  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  various  diseases. 
When  any  morbid  affection  depends 
upon,  or  is  connected  with,  over- 
distension of  the  stomach,  or  the 
presence  of  acrid,  indigestible  mat- 
ters, vomiting  gives  speedy  relief. 
The  operation  of  vomiting,  how- 
ever, is  considered  hurtful  in  the 
following  cases  : where  there  is  de. 
termination  of  the  blood  to  the 
head,  especially  in  plethoric  habits ; 
in  visceral  inflammation;  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  pregnancy  : in  her- 
nia and  prolapsus  uteri ; and  when- 
ever there  exists  extreme  general 
debility. 
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Emeto-cathartic,  (from  emeo,  to 
vomit,  arid  kathairo,  to  purge,  Gk.) 
That  which  acts  botfi  hy  vomit  and 
stool. 

Eminent! a.  An  eminence.  Ap- 
plied to  certain  parts  in  Anatomy  : 
as  tli  eeminentice  articulares,  on  which 
the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  rest ; 
eminent  ire  quadriyemince — see  tu- 
be renin  quudrigemina. 

Emmenagogue,  (from  emmeriia, 
the  menses,  and  ago,  to  move,  Gk.) 
Wh  atever  possesses  the  power  of 
promoting  that  monthly  discharge 
by  the  uterus,  which,  from  a law  of 
the  animal  economy,  should  take 
place  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
female  system. 

Emmenia.  The  menstrual  flux. 

Emollient,  (from  emol/io,  to  sof- 
ten, L.)  Medicines  or  remedies  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  relaxing  the 
living  and  animal  fibre,  without 
producing  that  effect  from  any  me- 
chanical action,  are  called  emollients. 

Empathema,  (from  pathema,  pas- 
sion, Gk.)  Ungovernable  passion. 

Emphlysis,  (from  en,  in,  and phlu- 
sis,  a vesicular  tumour  or  eruption, 
Gk.)  A vesicular  tumour  or  eruption. 

Emphysema,  (from  emphusao,  to 
inflate,  Gk.)  A swelling  produced 
by  air  in  the  cellular  substance. 
The  common  cause  is  a fractured 
rib,  by  which  the  lungs  are  wound- 
ed ; so  that  the  air  escapes  from 
them  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
But,  as  the  rib  at  the  moment  of 
its  being  fractured,  is  pushed  in- 
wards, and  wounds  the  pleura, 
which  lines  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
muscles,  part  of  the  air  most  com- 
monly passes  through  the  pleura, 
into  the  cellular  membrane  on  the 
outside  of  the  chest,  and  thence  is 
diffused  through  the  same  membrane 
over  the  whole  body,  so  as  to  inflate 
it  sometimes  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Emphysema  is  most  fre- 
quent after  a fractured  rib,  because 
there  is  a wide  laceration  of  the 
lungs,  and  no  exit  for  the  air  ; it  is 
less  frequent  in  large  wounds  with 
a knife,  or  broad  sword,  because 
the  air  has  an  open  and  unimpeded 
issue.  Emphysema  has  also  been 


known  to  arise  from  a rupture  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  produced 
hy  a blow. 

The  symptoms  of  emphysema  are 
generally  considerable  tightness  of 
the  chest,  with  pain  chiefly  in  the 
situation  of  the  injury,  and  great 
difficulty  of  breathing.  This  ob- 
struction of  respiration  gradually 
increases,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  insupportable.  The  patient 
soon  finds  himself  unable  to  lie 
down  in  bed,  and  cannot  breathe, 
unless  when  his  body  is  in  an  up- 
right posture,  or  he  is  sitting  a 
little  inclined  forward. 

The  countenance  becomes  red  and 
swollen.  The  pulse,  at  first  weak, 
becomes  afterwards  irregular.  The 
extremities  grow  cold,  and  if  the 
patient  continue  unrelieved,  he  soon 
dies,  to  every  appearance  suffocated. 
The  emphysematous  swelling  is 
easily  distinguished  from  oedema, 
or  anasarca,  by  the  crepitation 
which  occurs  on  handling  it ; and 
by  pressure  of  the  fingers  never 
leaving  its  impression. 

Empiric,  (from  en,  in,  and  peira, 
experience,  Gk.)  One  who  practises 
the  healing  art  upon  experience, 
and  not  theory.  This  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  empiric ; but 
it  is  now  almost  universally  employ- 
ed in  a very  opposite  sense,  to  those 
who  deviate  from  the  line  of  con- 
duct pursued  hy  scientific  and  re- 
gular practitioners,  and  vend  nos- 
trums, and  sound  their  own  praise 
in  the  public  papers. 

Emporium,  (from  emporeo,  to  ne- 
gociate,  Gk.)  A mart.  The  brain 
is  so  called,  as  being  the  place  where 
all  rational  and  sensitive  transac- 
tions are  collected.  The  emporium 
of  reason. 

Emprosthotonos,  (from  empros - 
then,  before,  and  teino,  to  draw,  Gk.) 
A spasm  of  several  muscles,  so  as  to 
keep  the  body  in  a fixed  position, 
and  bent  forward. — See  Tetanus. 

Emptysis,  (from  emptuo,  to  spit 
out,  Gk.)  A discharge  of  blood 
from  the  mouth. 

Empyema,  (from  en,  within,  and 
puon}  pus,  Gk.)  A collection  of 
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purulent  matter  in  the  cavity  of 
the  chest.  It  is  one  of  the  termi- 
nations of  pleuritis.  There  is  rea- 
son for  believing  that  matter  is 
contained  within  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  when,  after  a pleurisy,  or 
inflammation  in  the  chest,  the  pati- 
ent has  a difficulty  of  breathing, 
particularly  on  lying  on  the  side 
opposite  the  affected  one : and  when 
an  oedematous  swelling  is  externally 
perceptible.  It  is  occasionally 
cured  by  the  operation  of  making 
an  opening  into  the  chest  at  the 
most  painful  or  tender  part,  or  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs. 

Emclgent,  (from  emulgeo , to  melt 
out,  L.,  applied  to  the  artery  and 
vein  which  go  from  the  aorta  and 
vena  cava  to  the  kidneys  ; because 
the  ancients  supposed  they  strained, 
and,  as  it  were,  milked  the  serum 
through  the  kidneys.)  The  vessels 
of  the  kidneys  are  so  termed.  The 
emulgent  artery  is  a branch  of  the 
aorta.  The  emulgent  vein  evacu- 
ates its  blood  into  the  ascending 
cava. 

Emunctoky,  (from  emungo,  to 
drain  off,  L.)  The  excretory  ducts 
of  the  body  are  so  named  : thus 
the  exhaling  arteries  of  the  skin 
constitute  the  great  emunctory  of 
the  body. 

Enamel. — See  Tooth. 

Enarthrosis,  (from  en,  in,  and 
arthron,  a joint,  Gk.)  The  ball  and 
socket  joint.  A species  of  diarthro- 
sis, or  moveable  connection  of  bones, 
in  which  the  round  head  of  one  is 
received  into  the  deeper  cavity  of 
another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion 
in  every  direction  : as  the  head  of 
the  os  femoris  with  the  acetabulum. 

Encanthis,  (from  kanthos,  the 
angle  of  the  eye,  Gk.)  A disease  of 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  of  which 
there  are  two  species,  viz.  the 
benign,  and  the  malignant,  or  inve- 
terate. The  encanthis  at  its  com- 
mencement is  nothing  more  than 
a small  soft,  red,  and  sometimes  ra- 
ther livid  excrescence,  which  grows 
from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis, 
and  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
neighbouring  semi-lunar  fold  of  the 


conjunctiva.  This  excrescence,  on 
its  first  appearance,  is  commonly 
granulated,  like  a mulberry  After- 
wards, when  it  has  acquired  a cer- 
tain size,  one  part  of  it  represents 
a granulated  tumour,  while  the 
rest  appears  like  a smooth  whitish 
substance,  streaked  with  varicose 
vessels,  sometimes  advancing  as  far 
over  the  conjunctiva,  covering  the 
side  of  the  eye  next  to  the  nose,  as 
where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica 
unite.  The  encanthis  keeps  up  a 
chronic  ophthalmy,  impedes  the  ac- 
tion of  the  eye-lids,  and  prevents,  in 
particular,  the  complete  closure  of 
the  eye.  It  also,  by  displacing  the 
puncta  lachrymalia,  obstructs  the 
free  passage  of  tears  into  the  nose. 
The  inveterate  encanthis  is  ordinarily 
of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
sometimes  assumes  a cancerous  ma- 
lignity; it  produces  the  same  effects 
as  the  benign,  hut  in  an  aggravated, 
and  more  extended  degree.  The 
best  means  of  curing  either  form  of 
the  disease  is  by  excision. 

Encephalocele,  (from  enkephalon, 
the  brain,  and  kele,  a tumour,  Gk.)  A 
rupture  of  the  brain. 

Encaphalon,  (from  en,  in,  and 
kephale,  the  head,  Gk.)  By  some 
writers  the  brain  only  is  so  called, 
and  others  express  by  this  term  the 
contents  of  the  cranium. 

Enchyma,  (from  en,  in,  and  cheo, 
to  infuse,  Gk.)  (1.)  An  infusion. 
(2.)  A sanguineous  plethora  : an 
injection  for  the  eyes  and  ears. 

Encranium,  (from  en,  in,  and 
kranion,  the  skull,  Gk.)  The  whole 
contents  of  the  skull. 

Encysis,  (from  en,  in,  and  kuo,  to 
bring  forth,  Gk.)  Parturition. 

Encysted.  A term  applied  to 
those  tumours  which  consist  of  a 
fluid  or  other  matter,  enclosed  in  a 
sac  or  cyst. 

Endemic,  (from  en,  in,  and  demos, 
people,  Gk.)  A disease  is  so  called, 
that  is  peculiar  to  a certain  class  of 
persons,  or  country. 

Enema,  (from  enemi,  to  inject, 
Gk.)  A glister,  or  clyster.  A 
liquid  form  of  medicine  thrown  into 
the  rectum,  mostly  for  tire  purpose 
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of  emptying  the  bowels  of  feces, 
The  objects  for  which  clysters  are 
administered  are,  (1.)  The  empty- 
ing the  bowels  of  feces  as  an  aperi- 
ent. (2.)  For  relaxing  the  powers 
of  the  body,  and  producing  fainting: 
as,  when  tobacco  fumes  are  sent  in- 
to the  rectum,  in  order  to  effect  the 
reduction  of  a strangulated  hernia. 
(3.)  For  the  purpose  of  killing 
worms,  in  the  rectum:  as  the  thread- 
worm. (4.)  For  defending  the 
bowels  from  irritation  of  bile,  or 
acrimonious  secretions.  (.5.)  For 
restraining  a diarrhoea.  (6.)  For 
nourishing  the  body,  when  aliment 
cannot  be  received,  or  retained  in 
the  stomach.  (7.)  For  allaying 
spasms  in  various  parts : as  the 
intestines,  stomach,  &c.  To  an- 
swer these  several  purposes,  the  in- 
gredients, of  course,  will  be  varied  ; 
aloes,  colocy  nth,  senna,  purgingsalts, 
and  turpentine,  and  the  like,  mix- 
ed with  a due  proportion  of  gruel, 
are  selected  to  procure  motions. 
Tobacco  infusion,  or  the  smoke, 
will  relax  spasm,  and  produce  syn- 
cope. Mucilaginous  and  glutinous 
compositions  will  defend  the  irritat- 
ed coats  of  the  rectum,  and  when 
with  these  opium  is  mixed,  it  is 
likely  to  restrain  diarrhoea.  Ani- 
mal food,  boiled  into  broth,  and  in- 
jected per  anurn,  will  nourish  the 
body.  Opium,  in  some  form,  so  as 
to  remain  up  the  bowels,  is  best 
calculated  to  allay  spasm. 

Energy,  (from  energeo , to  act, 
Gk.)  The  degree  of  force  exercis- 
ed by  any  power:  thus,  nervous 
energy,  muscular  energy,  &c. 

Engompiiosis,  (from  en,  in,  and 
gomphos,  a nail,  Gk.)  That  species 
of  articulation  which  resembles  a 
nail  driven  into  wood,  as  a tooth  in 
its  socket. 

Ensatcs,  (from  ensis,  a sword,  L.) 
Shaped  like  a sword. 

Ensiform,  (from  ensis,  a sword, 
and  forma,  resemblance,  L.)  Sword- 
shaped ; sword-like.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  some  parts  from  their  re- 
semblance : as  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
which  is  attached  to  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  sternum. 
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Enteron,  (from  entos,  within, 
Gk.)  The  bowels. 

Enteric.  Appertaining  to  the 
intestines. 

Enteritis,  (from enteron, an  intes- 
tine, Gk.)  Inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tines. It  is  known  by  the  presence  of 
fixed  pain  in  the  abdomen,  pyrexia, 
costiveness,  and  vomiting.  It  comes 
on  with  an  acute  pain,  extending  in 
general  over  the  whole  of  the  abdo- 
men ; but  more  especially  round  the 
navel,  accompanied  with  eructations, 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  a vomiting 
of  bilious  matter,  obstinate  costive- 
ness, thirst,  heat,  great  anxiety,  and 
a quick  and  hard  small  pulse.  Af- 
ter a short  time,  the  pain  becomes 
more  severe,  the  bowels  seem  drawn 
together  by  a kind  of  spasm,  the 
whole  region  of  the  abdomen  is 
highly  painful  to  the  touch,  and 
seems  drawn  together  in  lumpy  con- 
tractions; invincible  costiveness 
prevails,  and  the  urine  is  voided 
with  difficulty  and  pain.  The  in- 
flammation, continuing  to  proceed 
with  violence,  terminates  at  last  in 
gangrene  ; or  abating  gradually,  it 
goes  off  by  resolution. 

Enteritis  is  always  attended  with 
considerable  danger,  as  it  often  ter- 
minates in  gangrene  in  the  space  of 
a few  hours  from  its  commence- 
ment ; which  event  is  marked  by 
the  sudden  remission  of  pain,  sink- 
ing of  the  pulse,  shrinking  of  the 
features,  and  distension  of  the  belly, 
and  it  frequently  proves  fatal,  like- 
wise, during  the  inflammatory  stage. 
If  the  pains  abate  gradually,  if  na- 
tural stools  be  passed,  if  an  univer- 
sal sweat,  attended  with  a firm 
equal  pulse,  comes  on,  or  if  a copious 
discharge  of  loaded  urine,  with  the 
same  kind  of  pulse,  takes  place,  a 
resolution  and  favourable  termina- 
tion may  be  expected. 

Entero,  (from  enteron,  an  intes- 
tine, Gk.)  Names,  compounded  of 
this  word,  belong  to  things  which 
resemble  an  intestine  : or,  to  parts 
connected  with,  or  diseases  of  some 
part  of,  the  intestine. 

Enterocele,  (from  enteron,  an 
intestine,  and  kele,  a tumour,  Gk.) 
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An  intestinal  rupture,  or  hernia. 
Every  hernia  may  he  so  called 
that  is  produced  by  the  protrusion 
of  a portion  of  intestine,  whether  it 
is  in  the  groin,  navel,  or  elsewhere. 

Enteromphalus,  (from  enteron, 
an  intestine,  and  omphalos,  the  navel, 
Ok.)  An  umbilical  hernia,  produc- 
ed by  the  protrusion  of  a portion 
of  intestine. 

Enthusiasm,  (from  enthusiazo,  to 
rave,  Gk.)  Heated  imagination. 

Entropium,  (from  en,  in,  and 
trepo,  to  turn,  Gk.)  A disease  of  the 
eye-lids,  occasioned  by  the  eye-lashes 
and  eye-lid  being  inverted  towards 
the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Enuresis,  (from  enoureo,  to  make 
water,  Gk.)  An  incontinency  or 
involuntary  flow  of  urine.  This 
disease  usually  proceeds  either  from 
relaxation,  or  a paralytic  affection 
of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  in- 
duced by  various  debilitating  causes : 
as,  too  free  a use  of  spirituous  li- 
quors, and  excess  of  venery  : or  it 
arises  from  compression  on  the  ldad- 
ner,  from  a diseased  state  of  the 
organ,  or  from  some  irritating  sub- 
stance contained  within  its  cavity. 

Epanetus,  (from  epaniemi,  to  re- 
turn, Gk.)  Remitting.  Applied  to 
a fever. 

Ephelts,  (from  epi,  after,  and  elios, 
the  sun,  Gk.)  This  term  denotes 
not  only  the  freckles,  or  little  yel- 
low spots,  which  appear  on  persons 
of  fair  skin,  and  the  larger  brown 
patches,  which  likewise  arise  from 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  as  the  name  imports  ; but  also 
those  large  dusky  patches,  which 
are  very  similar  in  appearance,  but 
occur  on  other  parts  of  the  surface, 
which  are  constantly  covered. 

Ephemera,  (from  epi,  upon,  and 
emera,  a day,  Gk.)  A disease  of  a 
day’s  duration. 

Ephemeris,  (from  ephemeris,  an 
almanack,  Gk.  ; so  called,  because, 
like  the  moon’s  age,  it  may  be  fore- 
told by  the  almanack.)  A disease 
which  returns  at  particular  times  of 
the  moon. 

Ephialtes,  (from  ephallomai,  to 
leap  upon,  Gk. ; so  called  because 


it  was  thought  a demon  leaped  up- 
on the  breast.)  Night-mare.  Dis- 
tressing sensations  during  sleep, 
mostly  preceded  by  some  fearful 
dream,  in  which  some  known  or  un- 
known enemy  is  in  close  pursuit, 
and  from  which  the  person  who  is 
affected  cannot  escape,  and  is  una- 
ble to  speak,  though  lie  is  constant- 
ly endeavouring  so  to  do  ; and  in 
this  struggle,  he  feels  a great  op- 
pression or  weight  on  the  chest,  as 
if  some  demon  were  sitting  upon 
him,  and  he  attempts  to  cry  out,  but 
only  makes  a horrible  noise  : fall- 
ing down  precipices  : monsters  and 
phantoms  appearing,  and  threaten- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  dreamer: 
and  a variety  of  other  indescribable 
sights.  The  causes  of  this  affection 
are  mental  irritation  from  fatigue, 
and  a dyspeptic  state  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Epicolic,  (from  epi,  upon,  and 
kolon,  the  colon,  Gk.)  That  part  of 
the  abdomen  which  lies  over  the 
head  of  the  coecum  and  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  is  called  the 
epicolic  region. 

Epicranium,  (from  epi,  upon,  and 
kranion,  the  cranium,  Gk.)  The 
common  integuments,  aponeurosis, 
and  muscular  expansion  which  lie 
upon  the  cranium. 

Epidemic,  (from  epi,  upon,  and 
demos,  people,  Gk.)  Epidemics  are 
such  diseases  as  occasionally  pre- 
vail more  or  less  generally  in  a 
community  at  the  same  time  or 
season,  and  depend  upon  a common 
cause.  They  recur  at  uncertain 
periods,  and  continue  to  prev;  lil  for 
a time,  varying  from  two,  three,  or 
four  months,  to  as  many  years,  or 
even  longer.  When  their  spread  is 
most  extensive,  or  throughout  coun- 
tries differently  circumstanced  as  to 
climate,  or  when  they  are  universal 
in  their  attack,  they  have  often  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Pandemic. 
When,  together  with  their  very  ge- 
neral prevalence,  they  occasion  a 
very  great  mortality,  they  have 
usually  been  denominated  Pestilen- 
tial. They  are  commonly  acute  and 
febrile,  and  often  rapidly  run  their 
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course.  They  appear  at  any  season 
of  the  year  ; but  most  frequently  in 
autumn,  summer,  and  spring.  They 
are  distinguished  from  endemic  ma- 
ladies, by  the  circumstance  of  these 
latter  being  occasioned  by  peculi- 
arity of  situation. 

Epidermis,  (from  epi,  upon,  and 
derma,  the  true  skin,  Gk.)  The 
scarf,  or  cuticle.  The  epidermis  is 
the  external  covering  of  the  body. 
It  is  a thin,  semi-transparent,  mem- 
brane-like substance,  adhering  uni- 
formly to  the  parts  on  which  it 
is  laid,  and  closely  applied  to  all 
their  inequalities.  It  does  not  pos- 
sess any  blood-vessels  or  nerves, 
exhibits  no  marks  of  sensibility,  and 
seems  to  have  but  little  connection 
with  the  vital  power  of  the  system. 
It  is  frequently  destroyed  from 
various  accidents,  and  is  quickly 
reproduced,  without  causing  any 
material  derangement  or  any  sensi- 
ble change  in  the  functions  of  the 
subjacent  parts.  As  the  cutaneous 
perspiration  issues  from  the  greatest 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  bod)'’,  it 
follow's  that  the  epidermis  must  be 
furnished  with  pores,  or  passages  of 
some  kind,  for  its  transmission  ; yet, 
with  the  exceptien  of  Bichat,  ana- 
tomists have  confessed  themselves 
unable  to  detect  these  passages. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
properties  of  this  part  is  its  power 
of  retaining  fluids  of  all  kinds,  and 
preventing  their  escape  from  the 
surface.  It  is  well  knou-n  that  it 
retains,  for  some  time,  the  matter 
that  is  discharged  from  the  cutis  by 
a blister. 

Epididymis,  (from  epi,  upon,  and 
didurnos,  a. testicle.)  A hard,  vascular, 
oblong  substance,  that  lies  upon  the 
testicle,  formed  of  a convolution  of 
the  vas  deferens.  It  is  connected 
to  the  testicle  by  vessels,  and  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis,  which  is  reflected 
over  it.  The  upper  end  of  the  epi- 
didymis, which  is  its  largest  part, 
is  denominated  the  globus  major,  or 
caput  epididymis,  and  its  lower  end 
forms  a slight  swelling,  called  the 
globus  minor. 

Epigastric,  (from  epi,  upon,  and 
L 2 


yuster,  the  stomach,  Gk.)  That  part 
of  the  abdomen  which  lies  over  the 
stomach,  is  called  the  epi  gras  trie 
region:  it  reaches  from  the  pit  of  t he 
stomach  to  an  imaginary  line  above 
the  navel,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  one  extremity  of  the  last  of  the 
false  ribs  to  the  other.  Its  sides  are 
called  hyponchondriu,  and  are  co- 
vered by  the  false  ribs,  between 
which  lies  the  epigastrium. 

Epigastrium,  (from  the  same.) 
That  part  immediately  over  the 
stomach. 

Epigenesis.  A name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  that  theory  of  gene- 
ration, which  consists  in  regarding 
the  foetus  as  the  joint  production  of 
matter  afforded  by  both  sexes. 

Epiglottis,  (from  epi,  upon,  and 
glottis,  the  tongue,  Gk.)  The  car- 
tilage at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  that 
falls  upon  the  glottis,  or  superior 
opening  of  the  larynx.  While  the 
back  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  hack- 
wards  in  swallowing,  the  epiglottis 
falls  on,  and  closes  the  superior 
opening  of  the  larynx : hence  it 
shuts  up  the  passage  from  the 
mouth  into  the  larynx. 

Epilepsy,  (from  epilambano,  to 
seize  upon,  Gk. ; so  called  from  the 
suddenness  of  its  attack.)  It  is 
also  called  falling  sickness,  from  the 
patient  suddenly  falling  to  the 
ground  on  an  attack  of  this  disease. 
It  is  characterised  by  sudden  loss 
of  sensation  and  consciousness,  with 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  volun- 
tary muscles  quickly  passing  into 
violent  convulsive  distortions,  at- 
tended and  followed  by  sleep,  recur- 
ring in  paroxysms  often  more  or 
less  regular.  The  disease  attacks 
bv  fits,  and  after  a certain  duration 
goes  off,  leaving  the  person  most 
commonly  in  his  usual  state  ; but 
sometimes  a considerable  degree  of 
stupor  and  weaknessremains  behind, 
particularly  where  the  disease  has 
frequent  recurrences.  Epilepsy  is 
distinguished  into  sympathetic  and 
idiopathic : being  considered  as  svm- 
pathetic  when  produced  by  an  affec- 
tion in  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
such  as  acidities  in  the  stomach. 
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worms,  teething,  &c. ; as  idiopatliic, 
when  it  is  a primary  disease,  neither 
dependant  on,  nor  proceeding  from, 
any  other. 

When  the  disease  arises  from  an 
hereditary  disposition,  or  comes  on 
after  the  age  of  puberty,  or  where 
the  fits  recur  frequently,  and  are 
of  long  duration,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  effect  a cure : but  when  its 
attacks  are  at  an  early  age,  and 
occasioned  by  worms  or  any  acci- 
dental cause,  it  may  in  general  he 
removed  by  proper  remedies.  In 
some  cases,  it  has  been  entirely 
carried  off,  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
fever,  or  by  the  appearance  of  a 
cutaneous  eruption.  It  has  been 
known  to  terminate  in  apoplexy ; 
and  in  some  instances,  to  produce  a 
loss  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
to  bring  on  idiotism. 

Epiphora,  (from  epiphero,  to  carry 
forcibly,  Gk.)  The  watery  eye.  An 
involuntary  flow  of  tears.  The  hu- 
mour which  flows  very  copiously 
from  the  eye  in  epiphora,  appears 
to  be  furnished  not  only  by  the 
lachrymal  gland,  but  from  the  whole 
surface  of  the  conjunctiva,  meibo- 
mian glands,  and  the  caruneula 
lachrymalis : it  may  he  excited  by 
any  stimulus  being  introduced  be- 
tween the  globe  of  the  eye  and 
the  lid  : as  sand,  acrid  fumes,  &c. ; 
or  it  may  arise  from  the  stimulus 
of  active  inflammation ; or  from 
general  relaxation.  The  disease 
may  also  arise  from  a more  copious 
secretion  of  tears  than  the  punctacan 
absorb  ; or,  as  is  most  common,  from 
obstruction  in  the  lachrymal  canal. 

Epiphysis,  (from  epi,  upon,  and 
phuo,  to  grow,  Gk.)  A portion  of 
bone  growing  upon  another,  but 
separated  from  it  by  some  inter- 
vening substance,  as  cartilage.  All 
the  ends  of  the  long  bones  of  the 
body,  during  the  juvenile  period  of 
life,  are  examples  of  epiphyses ; 
until  the  whole  bone  becomes  con- 
solidated, when  the  points  of  union 
are  recognized  as  apophyses. 

Epiplo,  (from  epiploon,  the  omen- 
tum, Gk.)  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  parts  connected 


with,  or  disease  of,  the  epiploon  or 
omentum. 

Epiplocele,  (from  epiploon,  the 
omentum,  and  kele,  a tumour,  Gk.) 
An  omental  hernia.  A rupture 
produced  by  the  protrusion  of  a 
portion  of  omentum. 

Epiploic  appendages. — See  Ap - 
pendiculce  epiploicce. 

Epiploon,  (from  epiploo,  to  sail 
over,  Gk.  ; because  it  is  mostly 
found  floating,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
intestines.)  The  omentum. 

Episcopal,  (from  episcopus,  a bi- 
shop, or  mitred  dignitary,  L.)  Of 
or  belonging  to  a bishop.  Applied 
to  a valve  at  the  orifice,  between 
the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the 
heart.  See  Mitral  valve. 

Epistaxis,  (from  epistazo,  to  distil 
from,  Gk.)  Bleeding  at  the  nose. 
Persons  of  a sanguine  and  plethoric 
habit,  and  not  yet  advanced  to  man- 
hood, are  very  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  this  complaint.  It  comes  on 
at  times  without  any  previous  warn- 
ing; hut  at  others,  it  is  preceded 
by  a pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head, 
flushing  in  the  face,  heat  and  itch- 
ing in  the  nostrils,  a throbbing  of 
the  temporal  arteries,  and  a quick- 
ness of  the  pulse.  The  disease  may 
be  considered  as  of  little  conse- 
quence, when  occurring  in  young 
persons,  nor  should  the  flow  of  blood 
be  checked,  where  any  marks  exist, 
of  fulness  about  the  vessels  of  the 
head  ; but  if  it  occurs  under  a de- 
bilitated state  of  the  system,  or 
becomes  very  profuse,  means  must 
be  employed  to  suppress  it.  When 
epistaxis  takes  place  in  persons  ad- 
vanced in  life,  flows  profusely,  and 
returns  frequently,  it  indicates  too 
great  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  and  not  unfrequently  precedes 
apoplexy,  palsy,  &c.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a dangerous 
disease. 

Episthotonos,  (from  episthen,  for- 
wards, and  teino,  to  extend,  Gk.) 
This  term  is  chiefly  employed  to 
denote  the  drawing  of  the  body  for- 
wards, which  takes  place,  from  the 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles, 
in  some  forms  of  tetanus. 
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Erector.  That  which  raises  any 
thing  up.  Applied  to  several  mus- 
cles, the  office  of  which  is  to  raise  up 
the  part  into  which  they  are  insert- 
ed. 

Erector  clitoridis.  Ischio  caver- 
nosus  of  Winslow.  A small  muscle 
of  the  clitoris,  which  draws  it,  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  serves  to 
make  the  body  of  the  clitoris  more 
tense,  by  squeezing  the  hlood  into 
it  from  the  crus.  It  arises  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  clitoris. 

Erector  penis.  A muscle  of  the 
penis,  that  drives  the  urine  or  semen 
forwards,  and  by  grasping  the  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  pushes  the  blood  to- 
wards the  corpus  cavernosum  and 
the  glans,  and  thus  distends  them. 
Arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
cavernous  substance  of  the  penis. 

Erithismus,  (from  erithizo,  to 
excite  or  irritate,  Gk.)  Increased 
sensibility  or  irritability.  A term 
variously  applied  by  modern  writers, 
but  chiefly  to  describe  a peculiar 
state  of  constitution,  the  result  of 
mercury  acting  on  it,  as  a poison. 

Erosion,  (from  erodo,  to  gnaw 
off,  L.)  This  word  is  very  often 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  ulce- 
ration. 

Erratic,  (from  erro,  to  wander, 
L.)  Wandering  ; irregular.  A term 
occasionally  applied  to  pains,  or  any 
disease  which  is  not  fixed,  but  moves 
from  one  part  to  another  : as,  gout , 
rheumatism,  <Scc. 

Eiirhine,  (from  en,  in,  and  rin, 
the  nose,  Gk.)  Those  medicines, 
which  when  topically  applied  to  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  nose, 
excite  sneezing,  and  increase  the 
mucous  secretion, are  called  errhines. 

Eructation. — See  Flatulency. 

Eruption.  A discoloration,  or 
spots  on  the  skin  : as  the  eruption 
of  small-pox,  measles,  &c. 

Erysipelas,  (from  eruo,  to  draw, 
and  pelas,  adjoining,  Gk.)  St.  An- 
thony’s fire.  An  inflammatory  disease 
of  the  integuments,  affecting  them 
more  or  less  deeply  and  extensively, 
with  diffused  tumefaction,  and  a 


disposition  to  spread.  The  local 
symptoms  of  Erysipelas  seldom  ma- 
nifest themselves,  before  certain 
deranged  states  of  the  constitution 
have  appeared.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  previous  to,  or  accom- 
panying, a sense  of  tension,  itching, 
heat,  weight,  and  uneasiness,  with 
diffused  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
skin ; the  patient  experiences  chills, 
rigors,  disturbance  of  the  functions 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  a 
quickened  circulation.  On  the  se- 
cond and  third  days,  the  swelling, 
which  was  either  slight,  or  scarcely 
noticed,  increases  rapidly,  extends 
superficially,  and  is  warm,  shining, 
of  a yellowish  red  colour,  studded 
with  vesicles  of  various  sizes,  dis- 
appearing momentarily  on  pressure, 
with  a tensive  burning  pain,  exa- 
cerbation of  fever  towards  evening, 
and  remission  in  the  morning.  The 
tongue  is  loaded,  and  subsequently 
becomes  dry  ; the  bowels  constipa- 
ted, urine  turbid,  and  the  pulse  full, 
soft,  and  frequent.  When  the  dis- 
ease assumes  a mild  form,  it  gene- 
rally runs  its  course,  in  a few  days, 
and  the  patient  recovers ; but  in 
cases  where  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess continues  active  and  prolonged, 
it  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  of 
a dangerous  tendency,  (more  parti- 
cularly when  it  occurs  about  the 
head  and  face,)  as  the  deeper  seated 
tissues  become  involved,  when  large 
collections  of  matter,  burrowing 
beneath  fascia?,  and  gangrene  may 
be  expected.  Authors  have  recog- 
nized various  states  of  this  disease, 
dependant  either  on  the  cause  which 
has  given  rise  to  it,  the  nature  of 
the  inflammatory  process,  or  the 
changes  it  assumes,  during  its  pro- 
gress. But  of  these  divisions  it  is 
only  necessary  to  notice  the  idio- 
pathic and  the  symptomatic.  By  the 
former  is  understood  that  condition 
of  the  disease,  which  arises  from 
the  direct  impression  of  the  causes 
on  the  skin,  as  from  vicissitudes 
and  epidemic  states  of  the  air,  che- 
mical stimuli,  morbid  effluvia,  &c.  ; 
and  by  the  latter,  is  meant  the 
external  manifestation  of  internal 
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disorder,  as  of  impeded  secretion 
and  excretion,  the  accumulation  of 
morbid  excretions  in  the  prima  via, 
&c. 

Erythema,  (from  eruthros,  red, 
Gk.)  A disease  characterised  by 
superficial  redness,  with  burning 
pain,  of  a part  of  the  integuments, 
varying  in  extent  and  form,  disap- 
pearing momentarily  on  pressure, 
usually  of  an  acute  character,  and 
uninfectious.  Cullen  has  described 
it  as  a rash  or  inflammatory  blush, 
without  fever  ; while  others  have 
described  it  as  a mild  form  of  erysi- 
pelas. With  regard  to  the  latter 
definition,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  erythema  and  erysipelas  should 
have  been  confounded,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  several  states  of  one 
are  merely  modifications  of  certain 
forms  of  the  other.  The  absence, 
however,  of  tumefaction  and  vesica- 
tion ; the  more  or  less  circumscribed 
patches ; the  much  less  constant, 
severe,  and  burning  pain ; the  ge- 
neral slight  form,  and  favourable 
temination,  of  both  the  local  af- 
fection, and  the  constitutional  dis- 
order, which  is  observed  in  erythema, 
sufficiently  distinguish  it  from  erysi- 
pelas. 

Erythema  mercuriale. — See 
Eczema. 

Eschar,  (from  escharoo,  to  scab 
over,  Gk.)  That  portion  of  flesh 
that  is  destroyed  by  the  application 
of  a caustic,  and  which  sloughs 
away. 

Escharotic,  (from  the  same.)  A 
substance  which  possesses  a power 
of  destroying  the  texture  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  body  to  which 
it  is  directly  applied. 

Esculent.  An  appellation  given 
to  such  animals,  fishes,  and  plants, 
or  any  part  of  them,  that  may  be 
eaten  for  food. 

Ethmoid,  (from  ethmos,  a sieve, 
and  eidos,  resemblance,  Gk. ; be- 
cause it  is  perforated  like  a sieve.) 
Sieve-like. 

Ethmoid  bone  ; Os  JEthmoides. 
Cribriform  bone.  A bone  common 
to  the  head  and  face.  Its  shape  is 
cuboid,  and  of  exceedingly  light, 


spongy  texture,  consisting  of  many 
convoluted  plates,  which  form  a net- 
work, like  a honey-comb.  It  is 
situated,  and  lodged  between  the 
orbitar  plates  of  the  os  frontis. 
The  horizontal  plate,  situated  supe- 
riorly, is  perforated  by  numerous 
small  holes,  through  which  the 
filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
pass,  to  be  subdivided,  and  even- 
tually distributed  over  the  internal 
convolutions  of  the  bone,  to  con- 
stitute the  sense  of  smelling.  This 
horizontal  plate,  from  being  thus 
perforated,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
sieve,  has  induced  some  anatomists 
to  give  this  bone  the  name  of  cri- 
hriform.  Another  flat  plate  lies  in 
the  orbit  of  the  eye ; and  being 
very  smooth,  and  polished,  it  is 
named  the  os  planum.  The  eth- 
moid bone  supports  the  fore-part 
of  the  brain,  gives  attachment  to 
the  falx,  by  means  of  the  crista  galli 
process,  receives  the  olfactory 
nerves,  forms  the  organ  of  smelling, 
and  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  orbit,  by  its  os  planum. 

Eustachian  tube.  (So  called 
from  Eustachius,  a celebrated  Ita- 
lian anatomist,  who  first  described 
it.)  It  begins  one  in  each  ear,  from 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  runs  forwards  and  in- 
wards in  a bony  canal,  which  termi- 
nates with  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone.  It  then  goes 
on,  partly  cartilaginous,  and  partly 
membraneous,  gradually  becoming 
larger,  and  at  length  ends  by  a 
small  circular  opening  behind  the 
soft  palate.  Through  this  tube  the 
air  passes  to  the  tympanum. 

Eustachian  valve.  A mem- 
braneous semilunar  valve,  which 
separates  the  right  auricle  from 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  first  disco- 
vered by  Eustachius. 

Exacerbation,  (from  exacerho,  to 
become  violent,  L.)  An  increase  of 
the  force  or  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms of  a disease.  The  term  is 
generally  applied  to  an  increase  of 
febrile  symptoms. 

Exanthema,  (from  exantheo,  to 
effloresce,  or  break  forth  on  the 
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surface,  Gk.)  In  the  present  day 
this  term  is  employed  to  describe 
an  eruption  or  rash  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  accompanied  with 
fever,  and  which  has  its  regular 
appearance  of  efflorescence  and  de- 
cline. In  Dr.  Willan’s  arrange- 
ment, it  is  appropriated  solely  to 
those  appearances,  which  are  usually 
called  rashes : namely,  to  patches 
of  superficial  redness  of  the  skin, 
of  various  extent  and  intensity, 
occasioned  by  an  unusual  determi- 
nation of  blood  into  the  cutaneous 
vessels.  It  comprehends,  therefore, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  nettle  rash, 
&c.  Such  diseases  being'  considered 
exanthematous. 

Exarticulatio,  (from  ex,  out  of, 
and  articulus,  a joint,  L.)  A luxa- 
tion or  dislocation  of  a bone  from 
its  socket. 

Excitation,  (from  excito,  to 
excite,  L.)  The  act  of  awakening, 
rousing,  or  producing  some  power  or 
action  : thus  we  say,  the  excitation 
of  motion,  excitation  of  heat,  exci- 
tation of  the  passion,  &c. 

Excitement.  This  word  has  re- 
ceived various  definitions  ; accord- 
ing to  Brown,  excitement  is  the  con- 
tinual exhaustion  of  the  matter  of 
life,  or  excitability  by  certain  agents, 
which  have  received  the  name  of 
stimuli,  or  exciting  powers.  The 
due  degree  of  this  excitement  is  the 
condition  necessary  to  health  : and 
death  is  said  to  result  equally  from 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  excitabi- 
lity, and  from  total  absence  of  the 
exciting  powers. 

Exciting.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  impressing,  so  as  to  alter 
the  action  of  a part  or  organ. 

Exciting  cause.  That  which 
when  applied  to  the  body  excites  a 
disease. 

Excoriation,  (from  ex corio,  to 
take  off  the  skin,  L.)  An  abrasion 
of  the  skin. 

Excrement,  (from  excerno,  to  se- 
parate from,  L.j  The  alvine  faeces. 

Excrescence,  (from  excresco,  to 
grow  from,  L.)  Any  preternatural 
formation  of  fiesh  on  any  part  of 
the  body  : as  wens,  warts,  &c. 


Excretion,  (from  excerno,  to  se- 
parate from,  L.)  This  term  is  appli- 
ed to  the  separation  of  those  fluids 
from  the  blood  of  an  animal  that 
are  supposed  to  be  useless  : as  the 
urine,  perspiration,  and  alvine  eva- 
cuations. The  process  is  the  same 
with  that  of  secretion,  except  with 
the  alvine  discharges : but  the  term 
excretion  is  applied  to  those  sub- 
stances which,  when  separated  from 
the  blood,  are  not  applied  to  any 
useful  purposes  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. 

Excretory,  (from  the  same.) 
This  term  is  applied  to  certain  lit- 
tle ducts  or  vessels  in  the  fabric  of 
glands:  thus  the  tubes  which  con- 
vey the  secretion  out  of  the  testicle 
into  the  vesiculae  seminales,  are  cal- 
led the  excretory  ducts. 

Exfoliation,  (from  exfolio,  to  cast 
the  leaf,  L.)  The  separation  of  a 
dead  piece  of  bone  from  the  living. 

Exomphalus. — See  Hernia  umbi- 
licalis. 

Exophthalmia,  (from  ex,  out  of, 
and  ophthalmos,  the  eye,  Gk.)  A 
swelling  or  protrusion  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  to  such  a degree,  that 
the  eye-lids  cannot  cover  it. 

Exostosis,  (from  ex,  out  of,  and 
osteon,  a bone,  Gk.)  A morbid 
enlargement,  or  hard  tumour,  of  a 
bone.  The  bones  most  frequently 
affected  with  exostosis  are  those  of 
the  cranium,  the  lower  jaw,  ster- 
num, humerus,  femur,  and  tibia. 
There  is,  however,  no  bone  of  the 
body  which  may  not  become  the 
seat  of  this  disease.  Exostosis 
mostly  arises  from  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  in  the  form  of  a hard 
round  tumour ; and  venereal  exos- 
tosis, or  nodes,  are  observed  to  arise 
chiefly  on  compact  bones,  and  such 
of  these  as  are  only  superficially 
covered  with  soft  parts : as,  for  in- 
stance, the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  front  surface  of  the  tibia. 

Expectorant,  (from  expectoro,  to 
discharge  from  the  breast,  L.)  In 
Pharmacy,  those  medicaments  which 
increase  the  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  lungs  are  called  expecto- 
rants. 
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Expectoration,  (from  the  some.) 
That  which  is  thrown  from  the 
chest  by  spitting : thus  when  an 
abscess  bursts  in  the  lungs,  or  a 
vessel  ruptures,  we  say  the  expec- 
toration is  purulent  or  sanguineous. 

Expiration,  (from  expiro , to 
breathe,  L.)  That  part  of  respira- 
tion in  which  the  air  is  thrust  out 
from  the  lungs. 

Exsiccation,  (from  exsicco,  to  dry 
up,  L.)  Drying.  A pharmaceu- 
tical operation,  by  which  chemical 
preparations,  &e.  are  deprived  of 
their  juices  and  humidity.  This  is 
done  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  to 
the  fire,  or  dry  or  absorbent  sur- 
faces. 

Extensor,  (from  extendo,  to 
stretch  out,  L.)  A term  given  to 
those  muscles  the  office  of  which  is 
to  extend  any  part:  it  is  used  in 
opposition  to  flexor. 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum  pe- 
dis. A muscle  of  the  toes,  situat- 
ed on  the  foot.  Arises  from  the 
upper  and  front  part  of  the  os  calcis, 
and  from  the  ligament  uniting  this 
bone  to  the  astragalus.  It  forms 
a thin  and  square  muscle,  which  pro- 
ceeds obliquely  forwards  upon  the 
foot,  and  separates  itself  into  four 
portions.  These  portions  end  in 
distinct  tendons,  which  proceed  for- 
wards over  the  metatarsal  bones, 
crossing  the  tendons  of  the  exten- 
sor longus.  Inserted  into  the  me- 
tatarsal ends  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe,  and  of  the  three  toes 
next  to  it.  Use — to  extend  the  toes 
and  draw  them  a little  outwardly. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  bre- 
vior.  An  extensor  muscle  of  the 
wrist,  situated  on  the  fore-arm. 
Radialis  externus  brevior  of  Albi- 
nus.  Radialis  secundus  of  Winslow. 
Arises  from  the  external  condyle  of 
the  humerus,  and  runs  along  the  out- 
side of  the  radius.  Inserted  by  a 
long  tendon  into  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
middle  finger.  Use — to  extend  the 
hand,  and  draw  it  backwards. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  lon- 
cior.  An  extensor  muscle  of  the 
carpus,  that  acts  in  conjunction 


with  the  former.  Radialis  externus 
longior  of  Albinus.  Radialis  exter- 
nus primus  of  Winslow.  This  muscle 
is  situated  immediately  behind  the 
supinator  radii  longus.  Arises 
just  below  the  supinator  longus, 
from  the  ridge  in  the  side  of  the 
humerus,  and  from  the  external 
condyle.  It  descends  along  the 
outside  of  the  fore-arm  between  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  and 
the  supinator  longus.  It  termi- 
nates at  about  one-third  down  the 
fore-arm  in  a flat  tendon,  which  con- 
tinues its  course  between  the  ten- 
dons of  the  above-mentioned  mus- 
cles, till  towards  the  lower  part  of 
the  fore-arm,  when  it  turns  back- 
wards beneath  the  extensor  ten- 
dons of  thethumb,  and  next  proceeds 
through  a groove  in  the  back  part  of 
theradius,  and  over  thecarpus  to  the 
hand.  Inserted  into  the  posterior 
part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
fore-finger.  Use — to  extend  the 

wrist,  and  draw  the  hand  backwards  ; 
to  bend  the  fore-arm. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  Ulnaris 
externus  of  Albinus  and  Winslow. 
Arises  by  the  common  tendon  from 
the  external  condyle.  The  fibres 
descend,  united  on  the  one  side  bv 
fascia  to  the  extensor  digitorum 
communis,  and  on  the  other  side,  by 
cellular  tissue  to  the  anconeus. 
Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
arm, the  fibres  end  in  a tendon, 
which  passes  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  through  a groove  in  the 
back  part  of  the  ulna,  and  over  the 
carpus.  Inserted  into  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  metacarpal  hone  of 
the  little  finger.  Use — to  draw  the 
hand  backwards,  and  towards  the 
ulnar  edge  of  the  fore-arm. 

Extensor  digitorum  communis. 
Arises  by  the  common  tendon  from 
the  external  condyle  of  the  hume- 
rus. The  fibres  descend,  united  by 
processes  of  fascia,  on  one  side,  to  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  and 
on  the  other  side  to  the  extensor 
carpi  ulnaris.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fore-arm  it  divides  into  four 
portions,  each  sending  off  a distinct 
tendon.  These  four  tendons  pass 
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together  under  the  annular  liga- 
ment, and  proceed  forwards  upon 
the  metacarpal  bones,  and  upon  the 
phalanges  of  the  fingers.  Insertion — 
the  tendons  in  their  passage  over 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  fingers  sepa- 
rate in  the  following  manner  : — each 
tendon  splits  into  a middle  and  two 
lateral  portions.  The  middle  por- 
tion is  inserted  into  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  phalanx,  while 
the  two  lateral  portions  proceed 
forwards,  unite,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  third  phalanx. 
Use — to  extend  the  phalanges  of  the 
fingers,  and  draw  them  backwards. 

Extensor  indicis. — See  Indicator. 

Extensor  longus  dtgitorum  pe- 
dis. A muscle  situated  on  the  leg, 
that  extends  all  the  joints  of  the 
four  small  toes.  Arises — from  the 

outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  ; 
from  the  inter-osseous  ligament  ; 
from  the  head  and  front  surface  of 
the  fibula,  to  within  three  inches  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  Its  fibres 
descend  obliquely  inwards,  united 
by  fascia  on  one  side  to  the  tibialis 
anticus,  and  extensor  proprius  pol- 
licis,  and  on  the  other  to  the  pero- 
nei.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  leg, 
the  fibres  end  in  four  tendons,  which 
pass  beneath  the  annular  ligament, 
and  are  continued  forwards  upon 
the  foot  to  the  toes.  Inserted — into 
the  upper  surfaces  of  the  phalanges 
of  the  four  lesser  toes.  Use — to 
extend  tta  phalanges  of  the  four 
lesser  toes : to  bend  the  ankle-joint. 

Extensor  longus  pollicis  pedis. 
— See  Extensor  proprius  pollicis 
pedis . 

Extensor  magnus. — See  Gastroc- 
nemius. 

Extensor  major  pollicis  manus. 
— See  Extensor  secundi  internodii. 

Extensor  minor  pollicis  manus. 
— See  Extensor  primi  internodii. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  polli- 
cis manus.  An  extensor  muscle  of 
the  wrist,  situated  on  the  fore-arm. 
Abductor  longus  pollicis  manus  of 
Albinus.  Extensor  primus  pollicis 
of  Winslow.  Extensor  primi  inter- 
nodii pollicis  of  Cowper.  Arises — 

from  the  middle  and  posterior  part 
M 


of  the  ulna,  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  middle  of  the  radius,  and 
from  the  inter-osseous  ligament.  In- 
serted— into  the  os  trapezium,  and 
upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb.  Use — to  draw'  the 
thumb  backwards  and  outwards. 

Extensor  pollicis  primus. — See 
Extensor  primi  internodii. 

Extensor  pollicis  secundus. — See 
Extensor  secundi  internodii. 

Extensor  primi  internodii  pol- 
licis. Extensor  minor  pollicis  manus 
of  Albinus.  This  muscle  and  the 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis 
manus  are  called  Extensor  pollicis 
primus  by  Winslow  ; Extensor  se- 
cundi internodii , by  Douglas  ; Ex- 
tensor secundi  internodii  ossis  pollicis, 
of  Cow'per.  Arises  from  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the 
inter-osseous  ligament, and  inserted 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  thumb.  Use — to  draw 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  back- 
wards. 

Extensor  proprius  pollicis  pe- 
dis. An  extensor  muscle  of  the 
great  toe,  situated  on  the  foot. 
Extensor  longus  of  Douglas.  Exten- 
sor pollicis  longus  of  Winslow'  and 
Cowper.  Arises  from  the  inner 
side  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the 
inter-osseous  ligament ; the  fibres 
descend  obliquely  inwards,  and  ter- 
minate at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg, 
in  a tendon  which  passes  beneath 
the  annular  ligament,  and  then 
proceeds  forwards  and  inwards  upon 
the  foot  to  the  great  toe.  Inserted 
into  the  first  and  second  phalanges 
of  the  great  toe.  Use — to  extend 
the  great  toe : to  bend  the  ankle- 
joint. 

Extensor  secundi  internodii 
pollicis.  Extensor  major  pollicis 
manus  of  Albinus.  Extensor  pollicis 
secundus  of  Winslow.  Extensor  tertii 
internodii  of  Douglas.  Extensor 
internodii  ossis  pollicis  of  Cowper 
Arises  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  inter-osse- 
ous ligament ; near  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius,  it  terminates  in  a 
tendon,  which  passes  through  a dis- 
tinct groove  in  the  back  part  of  the 
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bone,  and  then  crossing  over  the 
tendons  of  the  extensores  carpi 
radiales,  is  continued  outwards  by 
the  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb,  and  over  the  first  pha- 
lanx, where  it  is  connected  with  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  primi  inter- 
nodii.  Inserted— intothe  posterior 
part  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the 
thumb.  Use — to  draw  the  second 
phalanx  of  the  thumb  backwards. 

Extensor  tertxi  internodii  mi- 
nimi digiti. — See  Abductor  minimi 
digiti  manus. 

Extenuatio. — See  Leanness. 

Extirpation,  (from  extirpo,  to 
eradicate,  L.)  The  complete  re- 
moval or  destruction  of  any  part, 
either  by  cutting  instruments,  or 
the  action  of  caustics. 

Extraction,  (from  extraho , to 
draw  out,  L.)  The  taking  extrane- 
ous substances  out  of  the  body. 
Thus  bullets  and  splinters  are  said 
to  be  extracted  from  wounds  ; stones 
from  the  urethra  or  bladder.  Sur- 
geons also  sometimes  apply  the 
term  extraction  to  the  removal  of 
tumours  out  of  cavities.  They 
seldom  speak  of  extracting  any 
diseased  original  part  of  the  body  ; 
though  they  do  so  in  two  examples : 
viz.  cataract  and  the  teeth. 

Extravasation, (from  extra,  with- 
out, and  vas,  a vessel,  L.)  A term 
applied  by  surgeons,  to  fluids  which 
are  out  of  their  proper  vessels  or 
receptacles.  Thus  when  blood  is 
effused  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  it  is  said  that 
there  is  an  extravasation.  When 
the  bladder  hursts  from  any  cause, 
and  the  urine  makes  its  way  into 
the  cellular  substance,  it  is  said  to 
be  extravasated. 

Exthemity.  This  term  is  applied 
to  the  limbs,  as  distinguishing  them 
from  the  other  divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal, the  head  and  the  trunk. 

Eye.  Oculus.  The  eye  of  an 
animal,  fish,  or  insect.  The  parts 
which  constitute  the  human  eye  are 
divided  into  external  and  internal. 
The  external  parts  are — (1.)  The 
eye-brows  or  supercilia , which  form 
the  arches  of  hair  above  the  orbit. 


Their  use  is  to  prevent  the  sweat 
falling  into  the  eves,  and  for  mo- 
derating the  light  above.  (2.)  The 
eye-lashes  or  palpebrce,  of  which 
one  is  superior  or  upper,  and  the 
other,  inferior  or  under  ; where 
they  join  outwardly,  it  is  called  the 
external  canthus;  inwardly  towards 
the  nose,  the  internal  canthus  : they 
defend  the  eyes  from  the  contact  of 
external  substances.  The  margin 
of  the  eye-lids,  which  is  cartilagin- 
ous, is  called  the  tarsus.  In  the 
tarsus,  and  internal  surface  of  the 
eye-lids,  some  small  glands  are  situ- 
ated, named  after  Meibomius,  who 
discovered  them,  Meibomian  glands  ; 
they  secrete  a mucilaginous  fluid, 
which  prevents  the  attrition  of  the 
eyes  and  eve-lids,  and  facilitates 
their  motions.  (4.)  The  lachrymal 
gland,  situated  in  a depression  call- 
ed the  lachrymal  fossa,  on  the  ex- 
ternal side  of  the  orbitar  plate  of 
the  os  frontis ; the  office  of  which 
is  to  secrete  the  tears.  (.?  ) The 
lachrymal  caruncule,  the  small  red 
glandular  body,  situated  in  the  in- 
ternal canthus  of  each  eye,  before 
the  union  of  the  eye-lids.  (6.) 
Puncta  lachrymatia,  two  minute 
openings,  Which  appear  at  the  inter- 
nal angle  of  the  tarsus  ; the  one 
in  the  superior,  the  other  in  the 
inferior,  eye-lid.  (7.)  The  lachrymal 
ducts,  or  two  small  canals,  which 
proceed  from  the  lachrymal  points 
into  the  lachrymal  sac.  (8.)  The 
lachrymal  sac,  situated  in  the 
internal  canthus  of  the  eye, 
through  which  the  tears  pass  into 
the  nose.  (9.)  The  nasal  duct,  which 
is  a continuation  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  passes  through  the  bony 
canal  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose, 
and  opens  under  the  inferior  spongy 
bone  into  the  nostril.  (10.)  The 
membrana  conjunctiva,  which  lines 
the  internal  superficies  of  the  eye- 
lids, and  covers  the  whole  forepart 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  bulb  or  globe  of  the  eye  is 
composed  of  eight  membranes,  or 
coverings,  two  chambers,  or  earner®, 
and  three  humours.  The  membranes 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye  are  four  in 
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the  posterior  part,  viz.  sclerotica, 
choroidea , retina,  and  hyaloidea : four 
in  the  fore  or  anterior  part,  viz. 
cornea,  iris,  uvea,  and  capsule  of 
the  crystalline  lens.  The  chambers 
or  camera  are — (I.)  Anterior  cham- 
ber, the  space  between  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cornea,  and  the  front 
of  the  iris.  (2.)  Posterior  chamber, 
the  small  space  which  is  left  be- 
tween the  uvea  and  pupil,  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline 
lens.  Both  these  chambers  are 
occupied  by  a fluid  called  the  aque- 
ous humour.  Besides  the  aqueous 
humour, there  are  also  the  crystalline 
and  vitreous  humours.  The  former  is 
the  spherical  pellucid  body,  which  is 
covered  by  an  exceedingly  fine  cap- 
sule, and  lodged  in  a concave  de- 
pression at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
vitreous  humour.  The  latter  is  a 
pellucid  transparent  substance,  which 
fills  the  whole  globe  of  the  eye  be- 
hind the  crystalline  lens.  The  mus- 
cles by  which  the  eye  is  moved  in 
the  orbit  are  six.  The  arteries  are 
the  internal  orbital,  the  central, 
and  the  ciliary  arteries.  The  veins 
empty  themselves  into  the  external 
jugular.  The  nerves  are  the  optic, 
and  branches  from  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  six  pair. 

Eye-brow. — See  Supercilium. 

Eyelid. — See  Palpebra. 

Eye-tooth.  The  fangs  of  the  two 
upper  cuspidati  are  very  much 
larger  than  those  on  each  side,  and 
extend  up  near  to  the  orbit,  on 
which  account  they  have  been  call- 
ed eye-teeth. 

F.  or  ft.  In  a prescription,  these 
letters  are  abbreviations  of  fiat  or 
fiant,  signifying  let  it  or  them  be 
made  ; for  example,  ft.  Bolus,  or  ft. 
Haustus,  let  the  substances  prescrib- 
ed be  made  into  a bolus  or  a draught. 

Face,  {facies,  L.)  The  lower  and 
anterior  part  of  the  cranium  or  skull. 

Racial,  {facialis,  L.)  Belonging 
to  the  face,  as  facial  nerve,  facial 
artery,  &c. 

Facial  nerve,  nerves  facialis. 
That  division  of  the  seventh  pair 
or  auditory  nerves  termed  Portio 
dura.  This  nerve  passes  out  of 
M 2 


the  skull  at  the  foramen  stylo-mas- 
toideum.  It  immediately  enters  the 
substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  in 
which  it  is  at  first  deeply  buried. 
Then  proceeding  obliquely  down- 
wards and  forwards,  it  approaches 
nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  gland. 
At  the  distance  of  little  more 
than  half  an  inch  from  the  foramen 
stylo-mastoideum,  the  nerve  divides 
into  a superior  and  an  inferior 
branch.  The  superior  branch  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  condyle  of  the 
jaw,  and  here  divides  into  seven  or 
eight  filaments,  which  again  sub- 
divide. These  spread  themselves 
upon  the  face  and  side  of  the  head 
in  such  a manner  as  to  form  an 
arrangement,  which,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  foot  of  a goose,  has 
received  the  name  of  Pcs  anserinus. 
These  branches  communicate  with 
the  supra,  orbitary,  infra-orbitary, 
and  other  nerves.  The  inferior 
branch  of  the  facial  nerve  proceeds 
to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  di- 
vides into  numerous  small  filaments, 
some  of  which  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  and  communicate  with  the 
nerve  passing  through  the  foramen 
mentale.  Other  branches  descend  in- 
to theneck,  and  are  distributed  to  the 
platisma  myoides,  and  communicate 
with  the  upper  cervical  nerves. 

Factitious.  A term  applied  to 
any  thing  which  is  made  by  art,  in 
opposition  to  that  which  is  already 
made  by  nature. 

Faculty.  The  power  or  ability 
by  which  any  action  is  performed. 

Faeces  (The  plural  of  frex,  an 
excretion,  L.)  The  alvine  excre- 
tions are  so  termed. 

Fainting. — See  Syncope. 

Falciform,  (from  falx,  a scythe, 
and  forma,  likeness,  L.)  Resembling 
a scythe. 

Falciform  process.  The  falx 
cerebri.  A process  of  membrane 
formed  by  a duplicature  of  the 
dura  mater,  that  is  attached  in  front 
to  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  divides  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  and  terminates  pos- 
teriorly in  the  tentorium. 
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Falling  of  tiie  uterus. — See 

Prolapsus  uteri. 

Falling  sickness. — See  Epilepsy . 

Fallopian  ligament. — See  Pou- 
part’s  ligament. 

Fallopian  tube,  (so  called 
because  it  was  first  described  by 
Fallopius.)  A canal  included  in 
two  laminae  of  the  peritonaeum, 
which  arises  at  each  side  of  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus,  passes  trans- 
versely, and  ends  at  the  ovarium. 
The  use  of  these  tubes  is  to  grasp 
the  ovum,  and  convey  the  prolific 
vapour  to  it,  and  to  conduct  the 
fertilised  ovum  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus. 

Fames.  Hunger. — See  Hunger. 

Fanaticism.  Illusion — Halluci- 

nation, mental  extravagance,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  varieties. 

Fascia,  (from  fascis,  a bundle,  L.) 
( 1.  ) A bandage,  fillet,  or  roller. 
(2.)  In  Anatomy,  the  tendinous 
expansion  of  muscles,  which  bind 
parts  together,  are  called  fas- 
cia.— See  Aponeurosis. 

Facia  lata.  A thick  and  strong 
tendinous  expansion,  sent  off  from 
the  back,  and  from  the  tendons  of 
the  glutei  and  adjacent  muscles,  to 
surround  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  ; 
it  is  thickest  on  the  outside  of  the 
thigh  and  leg  ; but  towards  the 
inside  of  both  it  becomes  gradually 
thinner.  It  serves  to  strengthen 
the  action  of  the  muscles  by  keep- 
ing them  firm  in  their  proper  places 
when  in  action,  particularly  the 
tendons  that  pass  over  the  joints, 
where  this  membrane  is  thickest. 

Fascial.  Of  or  belonging  to  a 
fascia. 

Fasciculus,  (from ./asm,  a bundle 
L.)  In  Anatomy,  this  term  is  used 
in  describing  numerous  threads  or 
filaments  of  muscles,  nerves,  &c. 
which  lie  in  close  contiguity  ; thus 
the  spinal  marrow  terminates  in  a 
bundle  or  fasciculus  of  nervous 
cords. 

Fasting.  A want  of  the  supply 
of  food  to  the  stomach.  When 
produced  by  a want  of  appetite, 
without  any  other  apparent  affection 
of  the  stomach,  this  often  arises 


from  too  great  fatigue  or  protracted 
fasting  ; from  violent  passions  of 
the  mind  ; and  from  habit  or  other 
cause,  enabling  the  system  to  sustain 
almost  total  abstinence  for  a long 
time. 

Fatuity,  (from/a£uws,  silly,  L.) 
Fatuity  or  foolishness. 

Fauces,  (the  plural  of  faux.)  The 
parts  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  from  which  the  pharynx  and 
larvnx  proceed. 

Febrifuge,  (from  febris,  a fever, 
and  fugo,  to  drive  away,  L.)  That 
which  possesses  the  property  of 
driving  away  or  abating  the  violence 
of  any  fever. 

Febris,  (from  fervio,  to  burn,  L.) 
Pyrexia , a fever.  A disease  to  which 
every  one  is  more  or  less  subject. 
Although  fever  in  some  form  or  other 
is  an  extremely  common  disease, 
and  one  which,  when  formed,  is  not 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other; 
it  is,  from  the  circumstance  that 
almost  every  writer  lias  differently 
defined  it,  the  most  difficult  of  all 
diseases  to  describe.  From  the  names 
which  have  been  applied  to  the 
disease,  it  is  evident  that  heat  of  body 
has  always  been  considered  an  essen- 
tial symptom.  And  another  symp- 
tom which  pathologists  have  dwelt 
on  much,  is  the  accelerated  pulse. 
These  symptoms,  however,  must  not 
be  considered  infallible,  since  we 
know,  from  experience,  that  certain 
forms  of  fevers  may,  and  do  some- 
times, take  place,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  either  one  or  the  other.  As 
a general  definition,  it  may  be  said 
that  fevers  are  generally  ushered  in 
with  chilliness : the  pulse  soon  af- 
terwards becomes  frequent,  and  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  increased  ; and 
with  these  symptoms,  several  of  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  impaired, 
and  the  strength  of  the  limbs  is  di- 
minished, and  there  is  more  or  less 
mental  disturbance. 

The  causes  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  give  rise  to  fevers,  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  various  forms, 
the  disease  assumes,  are  so  diversi- 
fied, that  it  would  carry  us  altoge- 
ther beyond  the  limits  of  this  work. 
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were  we  to  notice  them  in  detail.  As 
a general  division,  fevers  are  distin- 
guished into  intermittent,  remittent, 
continued,  and  hectic — See  Ague,  In- 
flammatory fever,  Remittent  fever. 
Mixed  fever,  Typhus  fever,  Puerperal 
fever,  and  Nervous  fever  : also  Syno- 
cha,  Synochus,  and  Typhus. 

Foundation. — See  Generation. 

Felliculus.  The  gall-bladder. 

Femoral,  (from  femur,  the  thigh, 
L.)  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  thigh. 

Fkmoralis  arteria.  The  femo- 
ral artery.  It  is  the  continuation 
of  the  external  iliac,  and  takes 
the  name  of  femoral  immediately 
after  it  has  passed  beneath  Poupart’s 
ligament,  in  which  situation,  it  is 
at  the  distance  of  about  two-fifths 
from  the  spine  of  the  pubis  ; and 
three-fifths  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  For 
about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  it  is 
situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh,  lying  first  on  the  pectinalis, 
and  in  the  rest  of  its  course,  upon 
the  triceps.  The  sartorius  crosses 
obliquely  over  it  at  about  its  upper 
third,  and  then  covers  it  for  the 
rest  of  its  course  in  front.  At  the 
lower  third  of  the  thigh,  the  artery 
becomes  contained  in  a tendinous 
sheath,  formed  conjointly  by  the 
tendons  of  the  triceps  and  vastus 
internus  : from  the  lower  end  of 
this  sheath,  the  artery  is  continued 
through  an  interval  between  the 
tendons  of  the  two  portions  of  the 
triceps  termed  adductor  longus  and 
magnus,  and  then  enters  the  ham, 
where  it  takes  the  name  of  popliteal. 

Femoris  os.  The  thigh  bone. 
The  longest  bone  of  the  body, 
situated  between  the  pelvis  and  leg. 
On  its  upper  extremity  are  three 
considerable  processes,  viz.  the  head, 
the  trochanter  major,  and  the  tro- 
chanter minor.  The  first  of  these 
is  articulated  to  the  acetabulum, 
and  constitutes  the  hip-joint.  The 
two  latter  are  for  the  attachment 
of  numerous  powerful  muscles ; 
along  the  middle  of  its  posterior 
concave  surface,  on  the  shaft  or 
body  of  thebone,  is  a rough  elevated 
ridge,  termed  linea  aspera,  which 


also  serves  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles.  The  lower  end  of  the  Os 
femoris  terminates  in  two  large 
protuberances,  termed  condyles, 
which  are  united  in  front,  so  as  to 
form  a pulley,  but  are  separated 
behind  by  a considerable  cavity, 
in  which  the  crural  vessels  and 
nerves  are  placed,  secure  from  the 
compression  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  exposed  in  the  action 
of  bending  the  leg. 

Fenestra,  (from  phaino,  quasi 
phcenestra,  Gk.)  A window,  entry, 
or  hole. 

Fenestra  ovalis,  and  Fenestra 
rotunoum.  In  that  side  of  the 
tympanum  which  is  opposite  to  the 
membrana  tympani,  there  are  two 
apertures  in  the  bone.  The  upper- 
most and  largest  of  these  openings 
is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  is  named 
fenestra  ovalis  or  foramen  omle.  The 
lowermost  and  smallest  aperture  is 
rounded,  and  is  named  fenestra  ro- 
tunda or  foramen  rotundum.  Both 
these  apertures  are  covered  by 
transparent  membranes,  which  sepa- 
rate the  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
from  the  internal  ear.  The  mem- 
branes closing  the  fenestra  ovalis 
and  fenestra  rotunda  permit  the 
conveyance  of  sound  from  the 
tympanum  to  the  internal  ear,  but 
they  prevent  any  other  communi- 
cation between  these  parts  of  the 
organ. 

Fibrin.  A peculiar  organic  com- 
pound both  in  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals. It  is  procured,  however,  even 
in  its  most  characteristic  state,  from 
animal  matter.  It  exists  in  chyle  : 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of 
blood  : of  it,  the  chief  part  of  mus- 
cular flesh  is  formed  ; and  hence  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  abun- 
dant constituent  of  the  soft  solids 
of  animals. 

Fibrous,  (from  fibra,  a fibre,  L.)  A 
term  frequently  used  in  Anatomy 
to  express  the  texture  of  such  parts 
as  are  composed  of  fibres. 

Fibula,  (from  figo,  to  fasten,  L.  ; 
so  named  because  it  joins  together 
the  tibia  and  the  muscles.)  The 
long  smaller  bone  of  the  leg,  situ- 
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ated  in  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia, 
and  which  forms  at  its  lower  end, 
the  outer  ankle.  It  is  articulated  by 
its  upper  extremity  to  the  tibia, 
just  below  the  external  part  of  the 
head  of  that  bone,  and  consequently 
it  does  not  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  knee-joint.  The 
bone  terminates  at  the  outer  ankle 
by  a considerable  process,  called  the 
external  malleolus.  The  fibula  gives 
attachment  to  numerous  muscles, 
and  also  the  interosseous  ligament. 

Filament,  (from  filum,  a thread, 
L.)  A pplied  in  Anatomy  to  a small 
thread-like  portion  adhering  to  any 
part ; the  term  is  frequently  used 
synonimously  with  fibre. 

Filaria.  The  name  of  a genus 
of  worms. 

Filaria  medinensis.  Dracunculus 
or  Guinea-worm.  A small  long 
thread-like  animalcule,  which  breeds 
in  the  muscular  parts  of  the  arms 
and  legs.  The  inhabitants  of  some 
districts  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  are  frequently  affected  by  it ; 
but  it  is  more  particularly  prevalent 
among  the  natives  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea  at  Anamaboe  and  Cormantin, 
whence  its  name.  The  worm  lodges 
itself  between  the  interstices  of 
muscles  and  their  coverings,  and 
sometimes  exceeds  five  ells  in  length. 
It  occasions  no  great  pain  at  the 
beginning : but  at  the  time  it  is 
ready  to  make  its  exit,  the  part 
adjoining  to  the  extremity  of  the 
worm  where  it  attempts  its  exclu- 
sion begins  to  swell,  throb,  and  be 
inflamed  ; this  generally  happens, 
about  the  ankle,  leg,  or  thigh.  It 
is  at  this  time  that  a cure  may 
be  effected,  by  taking  firm  hold  of 
the  worm,  and  extracting  it ; great 
care,  however,  should  be  taken  in 
performing  this  operation,  lest  the 
w orm  should  break,  as  a cure  could 
not  be  looked  for  unless  it  is  extract- 
ed whole.  Of  late  years  much 
discussion  has  arisen  among  writers, 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  this  worm  ; 
some  asserting  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a diseased  absorbent, 
w hile  the  majority  contend  that  it 
is  a genuine  animalcule. 


Fimbria,  (a  fringe,  L.)  Thin 
term  is  used  by  Anatomists  to 
describe  the  curled  membraneous 
production  seen  at  the  loose  extre- 
mities of  the  fallopian  tubes,  which 
have  a fringe-like  appearance. 

Fissura,  (from  findo,  to  cleave  or 
crack,  L.)  A fissure,  (l.)  That 
species  of  fracture  in  which  the  bone 
is  slit,  but  not  completely  divided. 
(2.)  In  Anatomy,  the  name  is  given 
to  a deep  and  long  depression  in  a 
part ; as  the  fissura  glaseri,  seen  in 
the  articular  cavity,  which  receives 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw-bone. 

Fissura  magna  sylvii.  The 
anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  on  each  side  are  parted 
by  a deep  narrow  sulcus,  which  as- 
cends obliquely  backwards  from  the 
temporal  ala  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
to  near  the  middle  of  the  parietal 
bone.  This  partition  is  so  called. 

Fistula.  In  Surgery,  strictly 
means  a sore,  which  has  a narrow 
orifice,  runs  very  deeply,  is  callous, 
and  has  no  disposition  to  heal.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  similitude  which  the 
long  cavity  of  such  an  ulcer  has,  to 
that  of  a pipe  or  reed.  A fistula 
commonly  leads  to  the  situation  of 
some  disease,  keeping  up  suppura- 
tion : and  from  w'hich  place  the  mat- 
ter cannot  readily  escape.  The 
most  common  situations  for  fistulas 
to  form  in,  are  the  anus— fistula  in 
ano.  The  eye — fistula  lachrymulis. 
The  perinaeum — fistula  in  perinceo, 
and  sometimes  the  parotid  gland, 
called  salivary  fistula. 

Flaccid.  Feeble,  limber. 

Flatulency.  By  this  term  is  un- 
derstood a morbid  collection  of  gas 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  has 
been  ascertained  bv  experiments  that 
gaseous  fluids  are  secreted  from  the 
mouths  of  thesecernents  into  certain 
cavities,  in  which  a flatulent  state  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  is  produced  ; 
but  the  most  common  way  is  by  a 
fermentation,  or  chemical  separation 
from  the  materials  introduced  into 
the  stomach  in  the  form  of  food. 
When  the  juices  of  the  stomach 
employed  for  digestion  are  healthy. 
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there  is  a tendency  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  gas  ; hut  when  the 
digestive  organs  are  out  of  order, 
from  whatever  cause,  the  juices  are 
secreted  in  an  imperfect  manner, 
they  lose  their  corrective  power, 
fermentation  rapidly  commences, 
and  the  stomach  is  overloaded, 
distended,  and  sometimes  ready  to 
hurst  with  gas,  that  is,  hereby,  let 
loose,  relief  being  only  obtained  by 
frequent  eructation.  Flatulency  is 
often  a symptom  of  other  diseases, 
more  especially  indigestion,  colic, 
hysteria,  and  hypochondriasis. 

Flatus.  Wind. — See  Flatulency. 

Flesh.  The  muscles  of  an  ani- 
mal. 

Fleshy, — See  Carnosus. 

Flexible.  Readily  bending  with- 
out breaking. 

Flexoii.  The  name  of  several 
muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
bend  the  parts  into  which  they  are 
inserted. 

Flexor  accessorius  digitorum 
pedis. — See  Flexor  lonyus  diyitorum 
pedis. 

Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis, 
perforatus,  sublimis.  Flexor  brevis 
diyitorum  pedis , perforatus  of  A lbinus. 
Flexor  brevis  of  Douglas.  Flexor 
digitorum  brevis,  sive  perforatus  pedis, 
of  Winslow.  Perforatus,  seu  flexor 
secundi  internodii  diyitorum  pedis  of 
Cowper.  A muscle  in  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  Arises  from  the  under  and 
back  part  of  the  os  calcis.  It  proceeds 
forward  to  the  middle  of  the  foot, 
and  here  divides  into  four  portions, 
each  of  which  ends  in  a distinct 
tendon.  The  four  tendons  pass 
forward  to  the  toes,  and  there  enter 
the  fibrous  sheaths  with  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  longus.  Within  these 
sheaths,  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
brevis  divide,  to  allow  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  longus  to  pass  through 
them.  Inserted — by  bifurcated  ex- 
tremities into  the  sides  of  the  second 
phalanx  of  the  four  lesser  toes. 
Use — to  bend  the  toes. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti 
pedis.  Parathenar  minor  of  Wins- 
low. A muscle  in  the  sole  of  the 
toot.  Arises  from  the  tarsal  end 


of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe,  whence  it  proceeds  directly 
forwards.  Inserted — into  the  first 

phalanx  of  the  little  toe.  Use — to 
bend  the  little  toe. 

Flexor  brevis  POLLicrs  manus. 
Flexor  secundi  internodii  of  Dougl  as. 
Thenar  of  Winslow.  Flexor  primi 
et  secundi  ossis  pollicis  of  Cowper. 
A muscle  of  the  hand.  Arises  by 
two  distinct  heads,  one  from  the 
annular  ligament,  and  the  os  tra- 
pezium ; the  other,  placed  beneath 
the  preceding,  from  the  os  magnum, 
and  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle 
finger.  The  fleshy  fibres  are  at  first 
distinct,  as  two  portions  ; but  soon 
unite  into  a single  mass,  which  pro- 
ceeds obliquely  outwards,  and  again 
separates  into  two  portions.  The 
two  portions  are  inserted  into  the 
sesamoid  bones,  and  into  the  front 
part  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb.  Use — to  bend  the  first 
phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis. 
A muscle  of  the  great  toe.  Arises 
by  a broad  tendon  from  the  under 
and  front  part  of  the  os  calcis:  it 
proceeds  along  the  metatarsal  bone, 
gradually  separating  into  two  por- 
tions. Inserted — into  the  two  sesa- 
moid bones,  and  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe.  The  tendon  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis  lies  between 
the  two  portions  of  the  flexor  brevis. 
Use — to  bend  the  great  toe. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis.  Radialis 
internus  of  Albinus  and  Winslow. 
A long  slender  muscle,  situated  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm, 
between  the  palmaris  longus,  and  the 
pronator  radii  teres.  Arises  by  the 
common  tendon  from  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  humerus.  It  descends 
obliquely  outwards,  united  by  pro- 
cesses of  fascia  on  one  side,  to 
the  pronator  radii  teres,  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  palmaris  longus,  and 
flexor  digitorum  sublimis.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  it  ends 
in  a tendon,  which  is  continued  down- 
wards beneath  the  annular  ligament 
of  the  wrist  into  the  hand.  Insert- 
ed— into  the  front  part  of  the  carpal 
end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
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fore-finger.  Use — to  bend  the  hand 
upon  the  fore-arm  ; to  assist  in  the 
pronation  of  the  hand. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Ulnaris 
interims  of  Winslow  and  Albinus. 
A muscle  situated  close  to  the  ulnar 
edge  of  the  fore-arm.  Arises  by 
the  common  tendon  from  the  inter- 
nal condyle  of  the  humerus,  and 
by  a distinct  portion  from  the  ole- 
cranon. It  descends  straight  along 
the  fore-arm,  united  by  processes 
of  fascia  on  one  side,  to  the  flexor  di- 
gitorum  sublimis,  and  on  the  other, 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  ulna, 
along  its  upper  three-fourths.  In- 
serted at  the  lower  part  of  the 
fore-arm,  it  ends  in  a tendon,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  os  pisiforme  and 
annular  ligament.  Use — to  bend 
the  hand. 

Flexor  long  vs  digitorum  rEnis 
profundus  perforans.  Perforans 
seu  flexor  profundus  of  Douglas. 
Flexor  digitorum  longus,  sive  perfo- 
rans pedis  and  perforans  seu  flexor 
tertii  intemodii  digitorum  pedis  of 
Cowper.  A flexor  muscle  of  the 
toes,  situated  along  the  posterior 
part  and  inner  side  of  the  leg. 
Arises  from  the  posterior  flattened 
surface  of  the  tibia,  in  the  space 
between  the  oblique  line  just  below 
the  popliteus,  and  the  lower  fourth 
of  the  bone.  The  fibres  descend  upon 
the  back  of  the  tibia,  united  by 
fascia  to  the  tibialis  posticus,  and 
flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  they  end 
in  a tendon,  which  is  continued  down- 
wards through  a groove  in  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  tibia,  and  then 
turns  forwards  beneath  the  astraga- 
lus into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where 
it  crosses  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis,  and  divides  into 
four  small  slips.  These  slips  proceed 
forwards,  and  become  contained  in 
fibrous  sheaths,  in  which  they  pass 
through  the  slits  in  the  tendons  of 
the  flexor  brevis  digitorum.  Insert- 
ed into  the  last  phalanx  of  the  four 
lesser  toes.  The  tendons  of  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum  and  flexor 
longus  pollicis  are  connected  by  a 
cross  slip  of  tendon  in  the  sole 


of  the  foot.  Use — to  bend  the  toes ; 
to  extend  the  ankle-joint. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  manus. 
Flexor  tertii  intemodii  of  Douglas. 
Flexor  tertii  intemodii  sive  longissim  u» 
pollicis  of  Cowper.  A muscle  of  the 
thumb,  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  covered 
by  the  extensores  carpi  radiales. 
Arises  from  the  front  surface  of  the 
radius;  from  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment, and  frequently  by  a distinct 
fleshy  slip  from  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna.  The  fibres,  beginning 
just  below'  the  tubercle  of  the  radius, 
continue  their  origin  down  the  upper 
three-fourthsof  the  bone,  and  thence 
descending  to  the  wrist,  here  end  in 
a tendon,  which  passes  beneath  the 
annular  ligament  into  the  hand. 
Inserted — into  the  second  phalanx  of 
the  thumb.  Use — to  bend  the  se- 
cond phalanx  of  the  thumb  ; to  bend 
the  arm  upon  the  fore-arm. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis. 
A muscle  of  the  great  toe,  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg. 
Arises  from  the  lower  two-thirds  of 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  fibula. 
The  fibres  descend  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  fibula,  and  are  united 
on  one  side,  to  the  peronei,  and  on 
the  other,  to  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum  and  tibialis  posticus.  At 
the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  the  fibres 
end  in  a tendon,  which  is  continued 
downw'ards  through  a groove  in  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  tibia, 
and  then  turning  forwards,  passes 
through  a groove  in  the  astragalus 
into  the  soleof  the  foot,  Hereitcross- 
es  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus 
digitorum,  and  proceeding  towards 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  is  con- 
tinued forwards  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  flexor  brevis  pollicis, 
and  between  the  two  sesamoid  bones. 
Inserted — into  the  last  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe.  Use — to  bend  the 
great  toe;  to  extend  the  ankle-joint. 

Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 
Opponeus pollicis  of  Tunes.  Opponeus 
pollicis  manus  of  Albinus.  Flexor 
primi  intemodii  of  Douglas.  Antithe- 
nar sive  semi  interosseus  pollicis  of 
Winslow.  A muscle  of  the  thumb. 
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situated  under  the  abductor  brevis 
pollicis.  Arises — from  the  annular 
ligament,  and  from  the  os  trape- 
zium. whence  it  proceeds  obliquely 
outwards.  Inserted — into  the  whole 
length  of  the  external  border  of  the 
metacarpal  hone  of  the  thumb.  This 
muscle  is  often  united  so  closely  on 
its  inner  edge  with  the  fibres  of  the 
flexor  brevis  pollicis,  that  the  line 
of  separation  between  them  cannot  be 
distinctly  seen.  Use — to  draw  the 
thumb  forwards  and  inwards  towards 
the  palm. 

Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti  ; Hgpothenar 
Rio! ana  of  Douglas  ; Hgpothenar 
minimi  digiti  of  W inslow.  A muscle 
of  the  little  finger,  situated  alongthe 
inner  surface  of  the  metacarpal  hone 
of  the  little  finger.  Arises — from 

the  os  unciforme  and  annular  liga- 
ment, whence  it  descends  obliquely 
inwards.  Inserted — in  the  forepart 
and  inner  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  little  finger.  This  muscle  is 
sometimes  wanting.  Use — to  bend 
the  little  finger. 

Flexor  digitorum  profundus 
perforans.  Profundus  of  Albinus  ; 
Perforans  of  Douglas  ; Perforans 
vu/go  profundus  of  YVTnslow;  Flexor 
tertii  internodii  digitorum  manus , vel 
pnforatus  manus  of  Cowper.  A 
muscle  of  the  fingers,  situated  on 
the  fore-arm,  immediately  under  the 
perforatus.  Arises — from  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  the  front  surface  of  the 
ulna;  from  the  interosseous  ligament 
and  from  the  side  of  the  olecranon. 
It  descends  a little  obliquely  out- 
wards, united  by  fascia  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  ulna,  along  its  upper 
half.  In  its  progress  down  the  fore- 
arm, it  divides  into  four  portions, 
each  of  which  ends  in  a distinct  ten- 
don. The  four  tendons  proceed 
beneath  the  annular  ligament  into 
the  hand.  Inserted — into  the  third 
phalanx  of  the  fingers.  Use — to 

bend  the  third  phalanx  of  the  fin- 
gers ; to  bend  the  hand  upon  the 
fore-arm. 

Flexor  digitorum  sublimis  per- 
foratus. Some  Anatomists  call 
this  muscle  the  perforatus,  and  others 


have  named  it  the  sublimis.  It  has 
received  the  former  name,  from  its 
tendons  being  perforated  by  those 
of  the  flexor  perforans ; and  the 
latter,  with  respect  to  its  situation, 
as  it  lies  over,  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  flexor  profundus.  This 
muscle  is  situated  between  the  pal- 
maris  longus  and  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris.  Arises — by  the  common 

tendon,  from  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  humerus ; from  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the 
front  surface  of  the  radius  beneath 
the  pronator  radii  teres.  It  de- 
scends straight  along  the  middle  of 
the  fore-arm,  united  by  processes  of 
fascia,  to  the  palmaris  longus,  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  and  flexor  carpi  ulna- 
ris. It  soon  divides  into  four  por- 
tions, each  of  which  ends  in  a dis- 
tinct tendon.  The  four  tendons 
proceed  beneath  the  annular  liga- 
ment into  the  hand.  Inserted — into 
the  second  phalanx  of  the  fingers. 
Use — to  bend  the  second  phalanx  of 
the  fingers ; to  bend  the  hand  upon 
the  fore-arm. 

Flexor  tertii  internodii. — See 
Flexor  longus  pollicis  manus. 

Floccilation,  {fromflpccus , the 
nap  of  clothes,  L.)  Picking  the 
bed-clothes.  A symptom  of  great 
danger  in  acute  diseases. 

Fluctuation.  A term  used  by 
Surgeons  to  express  the  undulation 
of  a fluid : thus  when  pus  is  formed 
in  an  abscess,  or  when  water  accu- 
mulates in  the  abdomen,  if  the 
abscess  or  abdomen  be  lightly  press- 
ed with  the  fingers,  the  fluctuating 
motions  of  the  fluids  beneath  may 
he  easily  detected. 

Flux.  This  term  in  Pathology 
is  often  applied  to  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery and  cholera. 

Foetus,  (from  /eo,  to  bring  forth, 
L.)  The  child  enclosed  in  the  uterus 
of  its  mother,  is  called  a foetus,  from 
the  fifth  month  after  pregnancy, 
until  the  time  of  its  birth. 

Follicle,  (diminutive  of fol/is,  a 
bag,  L.)  A small  bag : applied 
generally  to  minute  glands. — See 
Folliculus. 

Folliculus,  (from  the  same.)  In 
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Anatomy,  applied  to  a simple  gland 
or  follicle.  One  ot  the  most  simple 
species  of  gland,  consisting  merely 
of  a hollow  vascular  membrane  or 
follicle  and  an  excretory  duct  : such 
are  the  sebaceous  glands,  thefollicles 
in  the  mouth  which  secrete  mucus, 
&c. 

Fomentation.  A sort  of  partial 
bathing,  by  applying  hot  flannels 
to  any  part,  dipped  in  hot-water, 
or  medicated  decoctions,  whereby 
steams  are  communicated  to  the 
parts,  their  vessels  are  relaxed,  and 
their  morbid  actions  sometimes  re- 
moved. 

Fontanei.la,  (diminutive  of  forts, 
a fountain,  L.)  The  fontanel  seen 
in  the  heads  of  infants.  The  parie- 
tal bones,  and  the  frontal  do  not 
coalesce  until  the  third  year  after 
birth,  so  that  before  this  period, 
there  is  a vacancy  left  between  these 
bones  which  is  called  the  fontanel, 
from  the  supposition  that  the  skin 
covering  this  part  was  always  em. 
bued  with  a peculiar  moisture.  It 
has  also  been  called  the  fons pulsnti- 
lis,  because  on  this  part  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  brain  may  be  felt.  There 
is  also  a lesser  space,  occasionally 
between  the  occipital  and  parietal 
bones,  which  is  called  the  posterior, 
in  opposition  to  the  anterior  fontanel. 
The  evident  use  ofthe-e  separations 
in  the  bones,  is  that  the  size  of  the 
foetal  head  may  admit  of  diminution 
in  its  passage  through  the  pelvis  of 
the  mother,  at  the  time  of  child- 
birth. The  term  fontanel  is  fre- 
quently used  synonimously  with 
Bregma. 

Fonticulus,  (from  the  same.) 
An  issue.  An  artificial  ulcer,  for- 
med in  any  part  by  cutting  or  de- 
stroying the  skin,  and  introducing  a 
foreign  substance,  as  a pea,  or  by 
applying  irritating  substances  to  it, 
with  a view  to  establish  the  sup- 
purative process,  and  keep  up  a dis- 
charge from  the  sore  thus  formed. 

Foot.  The  part  of  an  animal  on 
which  it  stands  or  walks.  In  zoo- 
logy,  animals  are  distinguished 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  feet; 
as,  ( 1 ) Biped,  or  two-footed ; as,  men 


and  birds.  (2)  Quadruped,  or  four- 
footed  ; as  most  land  animals.  (3) 
Multiped,  or  inany-footed  ; as  some 
insects. 

Foot-bath. — See  Pedilu  in  am. 

Foramen,  (from  foro , to  pierce, 
L.)  A little  opening. 

Foramen  caecum.  A small  blind 
hole,  situated  on  the  internal  part 
of  the  os  frontis,  immediately  beneath 
the  spinous  process,  and  close  to 
the  junction  of  that  bone  with  the 
ethmoid. 

Foramen  lacerum,  inbasi  cranii. 
An  irregularly  shaped  opening  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  left  between 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital 
bone,  and  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone;  through  which  pass 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  and  nervus  accesso- 
rius. 

Foramen  lacerum  orbitarium. 
A considerable  opening  formed  be- 
tween the  great  and  lesser  ala?  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  seen  in  the 
orbit.  Through  this  pass,  the  third, 
fourth,  first  branch  of  the  fifth  and 
six  pair  of  nerves,  and  the  ophthal- 
mic vein. 

Foramen  opticum.  The  foramen 
seen  in  the  orbit,  which  transmits 
the  optic  nerve,  and  the  ophthalmic 
artery. 

Foramen  ovale.  The  opening 
between  the  two  auricles  of  the 
heart  of  the  foetus. 

Forceps.  Pincers.  A surgical 
instrument,  with  which  extraneous 
bodies,  or  other  substances,  are  ex- 
tracted. Also  an  instrument  used 
by  midwives,  to  bring  the  head  of 
the  foetus  through  the  pelvis. 

Forensic.  Belonging  to  the 
forum,  or  courts  of  law. 

Forensic  Medicine  is  that  which 
is  connected  with  a legal  inquiry  as 
to  cause  of  defect,  disease,  or  death. 

Forked. — See  Furcatus. 

Formula,  (diminutive  of  forma, 
a form,  L.)  A little  form  of  pre- 
scription, such  as  physicians  direct 
in  extemporaneous  practice,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  greater  form  in 
pharmacopoeias. 

Fornix,  (an  arch  or  vault,  L.) 
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A triangular  body  found  in  the 
brain,  below  the  septum  lucidum. 
It  commences  in  front  by  two 
rounded  cords,  named  the  anterior 
crura.  These  unite  and  form  the  body 
of  the. fornix,  which  proceeds  back- 
wards, and  is  continued  into  two 
flattened  bands,  named  the  posterior 
crura.  The  posterior  crura  diverge 
and  descend  through  the  inferior 
horns  of  the  ventricles  to  their  ter- 
mination. Each  posterior  crus,  in 
its  passage  through  the  inferior 
horn  of  the  ventricle,  adheres  by 
its  posterior  margin  to  an  eminence 
named  the  hippocampus  major. 
The  anterior  margin  of  the  crus  is 
loose,  and  is  named  corpus  fimbria- 
tum,  or  ttenia  hippocampi. 

Fossa,  (from  fodio,  to  dig,  L ) A 
depression  or  sinus;  as,  for  example, 
the  temporal  fossa,  pituitary  fossa, 
&c. 

Fracture, (from  fra ngo , t o break, 
L.)  In  Surgery,  a solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  one  or  more  hones,  pro- 
duced in  general  by  external  force  ; 
hut  occasionally  by  the  powerful 
action  of  muscles,  as  is  often  exem- 
plified in  the  broken  patella.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  fractures:  when 
the  hone  only  is  broken,  it  is  termed 
a simple,  fracture ; when  besides  the 
bone  being  broken,  the  integuments 
opposite  the  fracture  are  lacerated, 
in  which  event,  the  bone  mostly 
protrudes,  it  is  called  a compound 
fracture.  If  the  bone  is  broken  in 
several  pieces,  it  is  termed  a com- 
minuted fracture.  Fractures  are 
also  named  according  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  bone  is  broken  ; 
as,  transverse,  oblique , §c. 

Frjenulum,  (diminutive  of  frae- 
num,  a bridle,  L.)  The  cutaneous 
fold  seen  under  the  apex  of  the 
tongue,  that  connects  the  tongue  to 
the  floor  of  the  mouth.  In  infancy, 
it  is  sometimes  so  short  as  to  pre- 
vent the  child  from  sucking,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  cut  it,  in  order  to 
give  more  freedom  to  the  tongue  : 
called  also  the  freenum  linguae. 

Frjenum,  (L.)  The  membran- 
ous fold  which  binds  the  prepuce  to 
the  inferior  part  of  the  glans  penis. 
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Fraoilitas.  Fragility,  or  brit- 
tleness. Applied  generally  to  hones. 

Fraoilitas  ossium.  A morbid 
brittleness  of  the  bones,  rendering 
them  very  liable  to  be  fractured 
from  slight  and  trivial  causes. 
Although  this  disease  has  been  found 
in  almost  all  periods  of  life,  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  more  com- 
mon in  childhood,  and  in  persons 
of  advanced  age. 

Framb<esia,  (from  framboise,  a 
raspberry,  Fr.)  The  yaws:  a disease 
that  is  endemial  to  the  Antilles 
Islands,  as  well  as  Africa.  It 
appears  with  excrescences  like 
mulberries  or  raspberries  growing 
out  of  the  skin  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  which  discharge  an 
ichorous  fluid.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  precise  nature  of  this  disease 
by  European  practitioners,  for  it  is 
not  knownin  England,  and  probably 
not  in  any  part  of  Europe.  It  is 
said  to  be  propagated  solely  by  the 
contagion  of  the  matter  discharged 
from  the  eruption,  when  it  is  appli- 
ed to  the  wounded  or  broken  skin 
of  another  person,  who  has  not 
previously  undergone  the  disease. 
For  like  the  febrile  eruptive  dis- 
orders, the  framboesia  affects  the 
same  person  only  once  during  life. 
In  Africa,  it  is  usually  undergone 
during  childhood. 

Freckle. — See  Ephilis. 

Friability,  (from  frio,  to  crum- 
ble, L.)  The  reduction  of  substan- 
ces into  small  particles:  applied  to 
bony  and  calcareous  substances. 

Friable,  (from  the  same.)  Easily 
broken  down  into  small  particles  or 
crumbs. 

Fringe. — See  Fimbria. 

Frontal.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  forehead. 

Frontal  bone. — See  Frontis  Os. 

Frontal  sinus. — See  Frontis  Os. 

Frontis  os.  The  frontal  bone, 
forming  the  anterior  and  front 
part  of  the  cranium.  At  each  angle 
of  the  orbits,  the  bone  has  four  pro- 
jecting processes,  called,  according 
to  their  situation,  two  external  and 
two  internal  angular  processes : 
between  these  processes  are  the 
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projecting  ridges  under  the  eye- 
brows, called  the  superciliary  ridges: 
and  from  these  proceed  the  orbitar 
plates , which  extend  backwards,  form- 
ing the  upper  superior  part  of  the 
orbits.  Between  these  plates  the 
Ethmoid  bone  is  received.  Between 
the  two  internal  angular  processes 
is  the  nasal  process.  The  chief 
foramina  of  this  bone  are,  one  in 
each  superciliary  ridge,  through 
which  a nerve,  artery,  and  vein 
pass  to  the  integuments  of  the  fore- 
head. On  the  inside  of  the  Os 
Frontis,  is  a blind  hole,  calledybra- 
men  ccecurn  ; and  above  this  is  a 
sharp  projecting  process  of  bone, 
called  the  spinous  process.  The 
spinous  process  ends  by  dividing 
into  two  ridges,  between  which  a 
groove  or  depression  is  left,  which 
denotes  the  situation  of  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus.  On  each  side  of  the 
nasal  process,  and  just  above  the 
orbit,  are  two  protuberances,  more 
or  less  distinctly  marked  in  different 
individuals.  These  are  the  two 
hollow  cavities  which  communicate 
with  the  nose,  called  frontal  sinuses; 
they  are  produced  by  a separation 
of  the  two  tables  of  the  skull. 

F u migationt,  (from  fumus,  smoke, 
L.)  The  application  of  fumes  to 
any  diseased  part,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  contagious  mias- 
mata or  effluvia. 

Function. — See  Action. 

Fungus.  In  Surgery,  proud  flesh. 
A term  that  expresses  any  luxuri- 
ant formation  of  flesh  on  an  ulcer  ; 
and  it  is  applied  also  to  a disease  of 
the  structure  of  a part  which  en- 
larges, is  soft,  and  cxerescential. 

Fungus  hjEmatodhs,  (from  aima, 
blood,  and  eidos , resemblance,  Gk.) 
The  bleeding  fungus.  Spongoid  fun- 
gus. Soft  Cancer.  Medullary  sarcoma. 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this 
disease  has  been  accurately  describ- 
ed ; it  was  formerly  very  generally 
confounded  with  Cancer. 

It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  alarming  diseases  incidental  to 
the  human  body,  because  we  know 
of  no  specific  remedy  for  it  ; and 
an  operation  can  only  be  useful  at  a 


time,  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  peiv 
suade  a patient  to  submit  to  it. 
Indeed,  when  the  diseased  part  is 
extirpated  even  at  an  early  period, 
a recovery  seldom  follows : for 
experience  proves,  that  it  is  not  a 
disease  of  a local  nature,  but  almost 
always  extends  to  a variety  of 
organs  and  structures  at  the  same 
time,  either  to  the  brain,  the  liver, 
or  the  lungs,  &c.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  be  aware  of 
this  fact,  since  we  should  otherwise 
be  induced  to  attempt  many  hope- 
less operations,  and  deliver  a prog- 
nosis that  might  cause  disappoint- 
ment and  censure.  In  a large  num- 
ber of  patients  afflicted  with  f ungus 
hcemutodes,  the  general  disorder  of 
the  system  is  indicated  by  a pecu- 
liarly unhealthy  aspect ; a sallow, 
greenish-yellow  colour  of  the  skin, 
which  is  frequently  covered  with 
clammy  perspiration,  constant  trou- 
blesome cough,  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  &c. 

Fungus  hcematodes,  is  known  to 
attack  almost  all  textures  of  the 
body.  Perhaps  its  most  frequent 
seats  are  the  eyeball,  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities,  the  testicle,  and 
the  mamma.  But  the  uterus,  ovary, 
liver,  spleen,  brain,  lungs,  thyroid 
gland,  hip,  and  shoulder  joints  have 
also  been  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  a detailed  notice  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  diseased  growth,  since 
it  assumes  many  varieties,  accord- 
ing to  the  parts  on  which  it  pre- 
sents itself. 

Fungus  cerebri.  Hernia  cerebri. 
A fungoid  tumour  of  medullary 
consistence,  which  every  now  and 
then  rises  from  the  brain,  through 
an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  dura 
mater,  and  protrudes  through  a 
perforation  in  the  cranium,  made 
either  by  the  previous  application 
of  the  trephine,  by  accident,  or  by 
disease. 

Funis,  (L.)  A rope  or  cord. 

Funis  vmbilicalis.  See  Umbili- 
cal cord. 

Furor  uterinus. — See  Nympho- 
mania. 
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Fuuunculus,  (from  furo,  to  rage, 
L.)  A boil,  so  named  from  the  vio- 
lence of  heat  and  inflammation  at- 
tending it. 

A boil  is  a circumscribed,  very 
prominent,  hard,  deep-red,  inflam- 
matory swelling,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly painful,  and  commonly  termi- 
nates in  a slow  and  imperfect 
suppuration.  The  figure  ol  the 
tumour  is  generally  conical,  the 
base  of  which  is  generally  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  surface.  Upon 
the  most  elevated  point  of  the  boil, 
there  is  usually  a whitish,  or  livid 
pustule,  which  is  exquisitely  sensi- 
ble, and  immediately  beneath  this 
is  the  seat  of  the  abscess.  The 
complaint  is  seldom  attended  with 
fever,  except  when  the  tumor  is 
large,  situated  on  a sensible  part, 
and  when  several  of  these  swellings 
occur  at  the  same  time  in  different 
places.  Boils  commonly  arise  from 
constitutional  causes.  Young  per- 
sons, and  especially  subjects  of  full 
plethoric  habits,  are  most  subject  to 
them. 

Galactia,  (from  gala,  milk,  Gk.) 
Mislactation : embracing  defective, 
excessive,  vitiated,  px-emature,  er- 
ratic, and  other  morbid  secretions 
of  the  milk. 

Galax  a,  (from  the  same.)  By 
some  Anatomists  the  lacteals  in  the 
mesentery  have  been  so  called. 

Gall. — See  Bile. 

Gall-bladder.  An  oblong 
membraneous  l'eceptacle,  situated 
under  the  liver,  to  which  it  is 
attached  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium.  It  is  composed  of  three 
membranes,  a common,  fibrous,  and 
villous.  Its  use  is  to  retain  the  bile 
which  regurgitates  from  the  hepatic 
duct,  thei*e  to  become  thicker,  more 
acrid,  and  bitter,  and  to  send  it 
through  the  cystic  duct,  which 
proceeds  from  its  neck  into  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus,  to  be 
sent  on  to  the  duodenum. 

Gall-stone.  Calculus  biliosus. 
Cbolo/itbus.  Biliary  concretion.  A 
hard  concrete  body,  sometimes  found 
in  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  is 
formed.  Four  different  species  of 


gallstones  have  been  described  by 
authors : but  those  which  are  most 
commonly  formed  in  the  human 
gall-bladder  are  of  a deep  brown, 
or  green  colour:  varying  in  size, 
and  in  number.  When  broken,  a 
number  of  crystals  of  the  substance 
resembling  spermaceti  are  observa- 
ble, mixed  with  inspissated  bile. 

Gall-  stones  of  considerable  size 
often  lie  so  quiet,  and  produce  so 
little  inconvenience  to  the  indivi- 
dual, that  their  existence  has  not 
been  suspected  or  detected,  until 
dissection  after  death.  In  most 
cases,  however,  there  is  a disposition 
for  the  conci'etion  to  work  its  way 
out  of  the  gall-bladder  through  the 
duct,  into  the  intestines.  In  this 
event,  if  the  gall-stone  is  large,  the 
gall  ducts  become  obstructed,  and 
the  bile  cannot  pass  into  the 
duodenum,  by  which  many  incon- 
venient symptoms,  more  particularly 
the  jaundice,  arise,  and  much  pain 
experienced  in  its  passage  through 
the  ducts. 

Ganglion,  (from  gagglion,  a knot, 
Gk.)  (1.)  In  Anatomy,  this  term  is 
applied  to  a natural  knot-like 
enlai-gement,  which  is  seen  in  the 
coui’se  of  a nerve.  (2.)  In  Surgex-y, 
it  is  an  encysted  tumour,  formed  in 
the  sheath  of  a tendon,  and  con- 
taining a fluid  like  the  white  of  an 
egg.  It  most  frequently  occurs 
about  the  back  of  the  wrist,  or  front 
of  the  foot.  The  tumours,  when 
compressed,  seem  to  possess  con- 
siderable elasticity ; they  often 
occur  unpreceded  by  any  accident : 
frequently  they  are  the  consequence 
of  bruises  and  violent  sprains.  They 
seldom  attain  a considerable  size, 
and  ordinarily  are  not  painful . though 
every  now  and  then  there  are 
instances  to  the  contrary.  If  they 
do  not  disappear  of  themselves,  or 
are  not  cured,  while  recent,  by  sur- 
gical means,  they,  in  some  cases, 
become  so  large,  that  they  cause 
great  inconvenience,  by  obstructing 
the  motion  of  the  part,  and  render- 
ing it  painful. 

Ganglion  abdominal.  The  semi- 
lunar and  solar  ganglia  are  so  called. 
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Gangrene,  (from  graino,  to  feed 
upon,  Gk.)  An  incipient  mortifica- 
tion, so  named  from  its  eating  away 
the  fiesh.  Authors  have  generally 
distinguished  mortification  into  two 
stages;  the  first  or  incipient  one, 
they  name  gangrene,  which  is  attend- 
ed with  a sudden  diminution  of 
pain  in  the  place  affected  ; a livid 
discoloration  of  the  part,  which, 
after  being  yellowish,  becomes  of  a 
greenish  hue  ; a detachment  of  the 
cuticle,  under  which  a turbid  fluid 
is  effused ; lastly,  the  swelling, 
tension,  and  hardness  of  the  previ- 
ous inflammation  subside,  and  on 
touching  the  part,  a crepitus  is 
perceptible,  owing  to  the  generation 
of  air  in  the  gangrenous  parts. 
When  the  part  has  become  quite 
cold,  black,  fibrous,  incapable  of 
moving,  and  destitute  of  all  feeling, 
circulation,  and  life,  it  is  known  to 
have  reached  the  second  stage  of 
mortification,  termed  Sphacelus. 
Gangrene,  however,  is  frequently 
used  synonimously  with  the  word 
mortification. 

Gaping. — See  Pendiculation. 

Gargari.-.ma,  (from  gargurizo,  to 
gargle,  Gk.)  A gargle  or  wash  for 
the  throat. 

Gargle. — See  Gargarisma. 

Gastric,  (from  gaster,  the  sto- 
mach, Gk.)  Appertaining  to  the  sto- 
mach. 

Gastric  artery.  Arteria  gastrica. 
The  right  or  greater  gastric  artery, 
is  a branch  of  the  hepatic  : the  left 
or  lesser,  a branch  of  the  splenic. 

Gastric  juice.  Succas  gastricus. 
A fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach.  Its 
operation  on  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  constitutes  the  chief  agent 
in  that  process  of  digestion  termed 
chymification,  or  the  conversion  of 
the  food  into  the  soft  pulpy  mass, 
which  is  destined  to  pass,  by  the 
pyloric  orifice,  into  the  duodenum. 

Gastritis.  Inflammation  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  known  by  fever, 
anxiety,  heat,  and  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, increased  when  anything 
is  taken  into  the  stomach,  vomiting, 
hiccough,  small  hard  pulse,  and 
prostration  of  strength.  Gastritis  is 


produced  by  acrid  substances  of 
variouskinds  taken  into  the  stomach, 
as  likewise  by  food  of  an  improper 
nature  ; by  taking  large  draughts 
of  any  cold  liquor,  when  the  body  is 
much  heated  by  exercise  or  dancing; 
and  by  repelled  exanthemata  and 
gout.  Besides  these,  it  may  arise 
from  an  inflammation  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  stomach. 

The  event  of  gastritis  is  seldom 
favourable,  as  the  person  is  usually 
either  suddenly  destroyed  by  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation,  or  else 
it  terminates  in  suppuration,  ulce- 
ration, or  gangrene.  If  the  symp- 
toms are  very  mild,  and  proper 
remedies  have  been  employed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease,  it  may, 
however  terminate  in  resolution,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  a few  days. 

G astro,  (from  gaster,  the  stomach, 
Gk.)  Names  compounded  of  this 
word,  have  some  connection  with  the 
stomach. 

Gastrocele,  (from  gaster , the  sto- 
mach, and  kete,  a tumour,  Gk.)  A 
hernia  of  the  stomach,  occasioned 
by  a protrusion  of  that  viscusthrough 
the  abdominal  parietes.  See  Her- 
nia ventriculi. 

Gastrocnemius,  (from  gaster,  the 
stomach,  and  kneme,  the  leg,  Gk.) 
The  calf  or  belly  of  the  leg. 

Gastrocnemius  externus.  An 
extensor  muscle  of  the  foot,  situa- 
ted immediately  under  the  integu- 
ments at  the  back  part  of  the  leg. 
Gemellus  of  Albinus.  Winslow  de- 
scribes it  as  two  muscles,  which  he 
calls  gastrocnemii,  and  Douglas 
considers  this  and  the  following  as  a 
quadriceps,  or  muscle  with  four 
heads,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
of  Extensor  tarsi  suralis. 

It  arises  by  two  distinct  heads 
from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
condyles  of  the  femur.  The  two 
heads,  of  which  the  internal  is  the 
larger,  descend  obliquely,  and  unite 
a little  below  the  knee  into  one 
muscle.  About  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  the  fibres  end  in  a broad  and 
flat  tendon,  which  soon  becomes 
united  to  the  muscle  situated  im- 
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mediately  beneath  it.  The  anterior 
and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius are  formed  in  great  part 
hy  aponeurosis,  with  which  the 
muscular  fibres  are  very  firmly  uni- 
ted ; and  from  the  point  where  the 
two  heads  unite,  a tendinous  line 
extends  down  the  middle  of  the 
muscle,  separating  it  into  two  equal 
parts.  The  popliteal  vessels  and 
the  nerve  are  situated  in  the  trian- 
gular space  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  gastrocnemius,  in  their  pas- 
sage from  the  ham  into  the  leg. 
llelow  the  middle  of  the  tibia,  the 
muscle  terminates  in  a broad  ten- 
don, which,  a little  above  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  tibia,  unites  with 
that  of  the  gastrocnemius  interims, 
to  form  one  round  tendon,  some- 
times called  chorda  magna,  but  more 
commonly  Tendo  Aehillis. 

Gastrocnemius  internus.  Also 
called  the  soleus,  on  account  of  its 
shape,  which  resembles  that  of  a sole 
fish.  This  muscle  is  situated  im- 
mediately beneath  the  Gastrocne- 
mius externus.  Arises — from  the 

posterior  part  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  and  from  the  external  margin 
of  the  bone  in  about  three  inches 
of  its  extent  : from  the  oblique 
line  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tibia,  just  below  the  popliteus, 
and  from  the  middle  third  of 
the  inner  border  of  the  bone.  The 
fibres  descend  and  terminate  in 
an'  aponeurosis,  which  forms  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  muscle.  This 
aponeurosis  unites  below  with  the 
tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  ex- 
ternus ; and  by  this  union,  the  round 
tendon  is  formed,  which  is  the  tendo 
Aehillis.  This  tendon  slides  over  a 
smooth  surface  in  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  os  calcis,  and  is 
attached  to  a rough  surface  in  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  bone. 
The  use  of  these  muscles  is  to  ele- 
vate the  heel,  and  draw  the  whole 
foot  backwards,  thus  producing  ex- 
tension of  the  ankle-joint.  They 
bend  the  leg  upon  the  thigh. 

Gastrodvnia,  (from  gastcr,  the 
stomach,  and  odune,  pain^Gk.)  Pain 
in  the  stomach. 


G astro  epiploic  artery.  Artemi' 
gastrieo  epiploica.  The  branch  ol 
the  greater  gastric  artery  that  runs 
to  the  epiploon. 

Gastroloquism. — See  Ventrilo- 

quism. 

Gastrorapuia,  (from  gaster,  the 
stomach,  and  raphe,  a suture,  Gk.) 
In  the  present  day,  the  meaning  of 
this  term  is  limited  to  the  opera- 
tion of  sewing  up  a wound  in  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

Gastrotomia,  (from  gastcr,  the 
stomach,  and  temno,  to  cut,Gk.)  The 
operation  of  cutting  open  the  belly. 

Gemellus, (from  geminus,  double  ; 
having  a fellow,  L.)  See  Gastrocne- 
mius and  Gemini. 

Gemini,  (L.)  Twins. 

Gemini  muscull  Gemelli  of 
Winslow.  Part  of  the  mursupialis 
of  Cowper.  A muscle  of  the  thigh. 
Some  Anatomists  describe  it  as  two 
distinct  muscles,  and  hence  its  name. 
Others  contend  that  it  ought  to  he 
considered  as  a single  muscle.  We 
shall  describe  it  as  two  muscles,  viz. 
Gemellus  superior  and  Gemellus  in- 
ferior. The  gemellus  superior 
arises  from  the  spinous  process  of 
the  Ischium,  whence  it  proceeds 
transversely  outwards  over  the 
capsule  of  the  hip-joint,  connected 
with  the  tendon  of  the  obturator 
interims.  Inserted  into  the  superior 
part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  tro- 
chanter major.  The  gemellus  infe- 
rior arises  from  the  back  part  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  whence 
it  proceeds  transversely  outwards 
over  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint, 
connected  with  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  interims.  Inserted  into 
the  cavity  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
trochanter  major.  These  two  muscles 
rotate  the  thigh  outwards. 

Gena,  (from  genus,  the  cheek, Gk.) 

Generation,  (from  geinomai,  to 
beget,  Gk.)  Many  ingenious  hypo- 
theses have  been  instituted  by  Physi- 
ologists to  explain  the  mystery  of 
generation  ; but  the  whole  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  it  appears  to 
be  built  upon  the  phoenomena  it  af- 
fords, and  may  be  seen  in  the  works 
of  Haller,  Buffon,  Cruioksiianks, 
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ITaighton,  and  Home.  It  is  a sexual 
action,  performed  in  different  ways  in 
most  animals  : many  of  them  have 
different  sexes,  and  require  conjunc- 
tion ; such  are  the  human  species, 
quadrupeds,  and  others.  In  the 
human  species,  the  phoenomena  are 
nearly  as  follow  : 

The  part  of  the  male,  in  the  act 
of  reproduction,  is  to  deposit  the 
semen  in  the  vagina,  at  a greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus.  The  function  which  the 
female  discharges  is  much  more 
obscure  : some  feel  at  this  moment 
very  voluptuous  sensations  ; others 
appear  entirely  insensible  : whilst 
others  again,  experience  a sensation 
which  is  very  painful.  Some  of 
them  pour  out  a mucous  substance 
in  considerable  abundance  at  the 
instant  of  the  most  vivid  pleasure  ; 
while  in  many  this  phoenomenon  is 
entirely  wanting.  In  all  these  re- 
spects there  is,  perhaps,  no  exact 
resemblance  between  any  two  fe- 
males. These  different  phoenomena 
are  common  to  the  most  frequent 
acts  of  copulation  : that  is,  to  those 
that  do  not  produce  impregnation, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  effective. 
The  most  recent  opinion  is,  that  the 
uterus,  during  impregnation,  opens  a 
little,  draws  in  the  semen  by  aspir- 
ation, and  directs  it  to  the  ovarium 
by  means  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
the  fimbriated  extremity  of  which 
closely  embraces  that  organ.  The 
contact  of  the  semen  determines  the 
rupture  of  one  of  the  vesicles,  and 
the  fluid  that  passes  from  it,  or  the 
vesicle  itself,  passes  into  the  uterus, 
where  the  new  individual  is  to  be 
developed. 

Genio,  (from  geneion,  the  chin, 
Gk.)Names  compoundedof  thisword 
belong  to  muscles  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  chin. 

Genio  hyo  GLossus,(from  geneion, 
the  chin,  uoeides,  the  Os  Hyoides, 
and  glossa,  the  tongue,  Gk.  ; so  call- 
ed from  its  origin  and  insertion.) 
Genio  glossus  of  some  authors.  The 
muscle  which  forms  the  fourth 
layer  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
Os  Hyoides.  It  arises  from  a rough 


protuberance  in  the  inside  of  the 
middle  of  the  lower  jaw ; its  fibres 
run  like  a fan,  forwards,  upwards, 
and  backwards,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  tip,  middle,  and  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  base  of  the  Os 
Hyoides,  near  its  corner.  Its  use 
is  to  draw  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
backwards  into  the  mouth,  the 
middle  downwards,  and  to  render 
its  back  concave.  It  also  draws  its 
root  and  the  Os  Hyoides  forwards, 
and  thrusts  the  tongue  out  of  the 
mouth. 

Genio — iiyoidens,  (from  geneion, 
the  chin,  and  uoeides,  the  Os  Hyoides, 
Gk.  ; so  called  from  its  origin  in 
the  chin,  and  its  insertion  in  the 
Os  Hyoides.)  The  muscle  which 
constitutes  the  third  layer  between 
the  lower  jaw,  and  Os  Hyoides.  It 
is  a long,  thin,  and  fleshy  muscle, 
arising  tendinous  from  a rough  pro- 
tuberance at  the  inside  of  the  chin, 
and  growing  somewhat  broader  and 
thicker  as  it  descends  backward,  to 
be  inserted  by  very  short  tendinous 
fibres  into  both  the  edges  of  the 
base  of  the  Os  Hyoides.  It  draws 
the  Os  Hyoides  forwards  to  the 
chin. 

Genio  pharyngeus. — See  Con- 
strictor phargngeus  superior. 

Genuflexion,  (from  genu,  the 
knee,  and flecto,  to  bend,  L. ) Kneeling. 

Genus,  (from  genos,  a family, 
progeny,  &c.  Gk.)  By  this  term  is 
understood,  in  Natural  History,  a 
certain  analogy  of  a number  of 
species,  making  them  agree  toge- 
ther in  the  number,  figure,  and 
situation  of  their  parts,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  species  ot  any 
other  genus. 

Gestation  uterine.  The  period 
from  the  impregnation  of  a female 
to  the  time  of  labour.  See  Preg- 
nancy. 

Gibbosity,  (from  gibbus,  a swelling 
or  protuberance,  L.)  Crookedness. 

GinniNESS. — See  Vertigo . 

Ginglymus,  (from  gigglumos,  a 
hinge,  Gk.)  The  hinge-like  joint. 
A species  of  diarthrosis  or  moveable 
connection  of  bones,  which  admits 
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of  flexion  and  extension  : as,  the 
knee-joint,  elbow-joint,  Sec. 

Gland.  In  Anatomy,  an  organ 
composed  of  blood  vessels,  nerves, 
and  absorbents,  and  destined  for 
the  secretion  or  alteration  of  some 
peculiar  fluid.  The  glands  of  the 
human  body  are  divided,  by  Anato- 
mists, into"  different  classes,  either 
according  to  their  structure,  or  the 
fluid  they  contain.  According  to 
their  fabric,  they  are  distinguish- 
ed into  four  classes:  simple,  com- 
pound, conglobate,  and  conglome- 
rate. According  to  their  fluid  con- 
tents, they  are  more  properly  di- 
vided into  mucous,  sebaceous,  lym- 
phatic, salival,  and  lachrymal. 

(1.)  Simple  glands  are  small  hollow 
follicles,  covered  with  a peculiar 
membrane,  and  having  a proper 
excretory  duct,  through  which  they 
evacuate  the  liquor  contained  in 
their  cavity.  Such  are  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  nose,  tongue,  fauces, 
trachea,  stomach,  intestine,  and 
urinary  bladder,  thesebaceous  gland 
about  the  anus,  and  those  of  the 
ear. 

(2.)  The  compound  glands,  consist 
of  many  simple  glands,  the  excretory 
ducts  of  which  are  joined  in  one 
common  excretory  duct : as,  the 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  face,  lips, 
palate,  and  various  parts  of  the 
skin. 

(3.)  Conglobate,  or,  as  they  are 
also  called,  lymphatic  glands,  are 
those  into  which  lymphatic  vessels 
enter,  and  from  which  they  go  out 
again:  asthe  mesenteric, lumbar,  See. 
They  have  no  excretory  duct,  but 
are  composed  of  a texture  of  lym- 
phatic vessels,  connected  together 
by  cellular  membrane. 

(4.)  Conglomerate  glands  are  com- 
posed of  a congeries  of  many  simple 
glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which 
open  into  one  common  trunk  : as, 
the  parotid  gland,  thyroid  gland, 
pancreas,  and  all  the  salival  glands. 

The  excretory  duct  of  a gland  is 
the  duct  through  which  the  fluid  of 
the  gland  is  excreted.  The  use  of 
the  glands  is  to  separate  a peculiar 
liquor,  or  to  change  it, 
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Glandula,  (diminutive  ofglans.) 
See  Gland. 

Glandula.  lachiiymalis.  — See 
Lachrymal  gland. 

Glandule  myrtiformes. — See 
Ca  r a neu Ice  myrt i formes. 

Glandule  paochi  n./e.  A num- 
ber of  small  fatty  substances,  situ- 
ated under  the  dura  mater,  a tout 
the  sides  of  the  longitudinal  sinus. 
Their  use  is  not  known. 

Glans,  (L.)  A gland  or  nut. — See 
Gland. 

Glans  tenis.  The  very  vascular 
nut-like  body  that  forms  the  apex 
of  the  penis.  The  posterior  circle 
is  called  the  Corona  g/andis. — See 
Corpus  spongiosum  urethree. 

Glaucoma,  (from  ylauhos,  blue, 
Gk.;  because  of  the  eye  becoming 
of  a blue,  or  sea-green  colour.) 
This  disease  is  defined  by  modern 
surgeons  to  be  a greenish,  or  grey 
opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
attended  with  the  loss,  or  a consi- 
derable impairment,  of  sight.  The 
disease  essentially  consists  in  an 
alteration  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  vitreous  humour,  accompanied 
with  derangement  of  the  structure 
of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  retina, 
and  tunica  chore  idea,  the  vessels 
of  which  are  always  more  or  less  vari- 
cose. The  disease  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain, and  is  only  to  be  known  by 
a very  attentive  examination  of  the 
eve.  By  some  writers  it  is  consider- 
ed a species  of  cataract. 

Gleet. — Bee  Blennorrhoea. 

Glenoid,  (from  glene,  a cavity,  and 
eidos,  resemblance,  Gk.)  The  name  of 
articulate  cavities  of  bones. 

Glisson’s  capsule. — See  Capsule  of 
Glisson. 

Globus,  (L.)  A ball. 

Globus  hystericus.  The  air 
arising  in  the  aesophngus,  and 
prevented  by  spasm  from  reaching 
the  mouth,  is  so  called  because  it 
mostly  attends  hysteria,  and  gives 
the  sensation  of  a ball  rising  in  the 
throat.  This  affection  is  a very 
common  source  of  annoyance  to 
persons  of  a nervous  temperament ; 
and  it  is  with  them  and  others  a 
common  attendant,  not  only  in 
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hysterical,  but  also  in  nervous  and 
hypochondriacal  complaints. 

Glomerate. — See  Gland. 

Glossa,  (L.)  The  tongue. 

Glosso.  Names  compounded  with 
this  word  belong  to  muscles,  nerves, 
or  vessels,  from  their  being  attached 
or  going  to  the  tongue. 

Glosso-piiaryngeal  nerve.  This 
is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves.  It  arises  by  several 
filaments  from  the  lateral  part 
of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  immedi- 
ately below  the  tuber  annulare,  and 
behind  the  corpus  olivare.  These 
filaments  unite  into  a single  nerve, 
which  is  situated  immediately  above 
the  nervus  vagus.  It  leaves  the 
skull  at  the  jugular  foramen,  and 
descends  obliquely  forwards  immedi- 
ately below  the  stylo-pharvngeus,and 
then  passes  between  this  muscle,  and 
the  stylo-glossus  to  the  posterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  tongue.  In  its 
course  it  distributes  filaments  to 
the  stylo-pharyngeusand  constrictor 
muscles  of  the  pharynx.  When  it 
reaches  the  tongue,  it  divides  into 
many  filaments,  which  penetrate  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  are  distributed 
principally  to  the  mucous  membrane 
extending  from  the  back  of  the 
tongue  to  the  epiglottis. 

Glosso.  pharyngfus. — See  Con- 
strictor pharyngeus  superior. 

Glosso  -staphylinus. — See  Con- 
strictor isthmifauci  um. 

Glottis.  The  superior  opening 
of  the  larynx  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tongue  is  so  called. 

Gluteal.  Belonging  to  the  but- 
tocks. 

Gluteal  artery.  A branch  of 
the  internal  iliac  artery. 

Gluteus,  (from  gloutos,  the  but- 
tocks, Gk.)  The  name  of  some  mus- 
cles, arteries,  &c.  of  the  buttocks. 

Gluteus  maximus.  Gluteus  rung. 
nus  of  Albinus.  G'uteus  major  of 
Cowper.  A broad  radiated  muscle 
ofthe  buttocks,  situated  immediately 
under  the  integuments.  Arises  from 
the  posterior  fifth  of  the  crista  of 
the  ilium,  and  from  the  rough  sur- 
face of  the  hone  immediately  below 
the  criata,  from  the  posterior  part 


of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  from 
the  posterior  sacro-ischiatic  liga- 
ment, over  which  the  muscle  hangs 
in  a loose  fold.  Its  fi  >res,  which 
descend  obliquely  outward  towards 
the  trochanter  major,  terminate  in 
a flat  tendon.  This  tendon  de- 
scends over  the  back  part  of  the 
trochanter  major,  and  terminates 
partly  in  a broad  and  firm  con- 
nexion with  the  fascia  lata,  and 
partly  by  insertion  into  a rough 
surface  of  the  femur  at  its  external 
and  hack  part,  and  extending  from 
the  base  of  the  trochanter  major  to 
the  linea  aspera.  The  tendon  just 
before  its  insertion  lies  between  the 
vastus  externus  and  the  abductor 
magnus.  Use, — to  draw  the  thigh 
backwards,  or  directly  outwards ; 
to  rotate  the  thigh  outwards:  to 
fix  the  pelvis  steadily  upon  the 
thigh. 

Gluteus  medius.  The  posterior 
half  of  this  muscle  is  covered  by  the 
gluteus  maximus,  which  it  greatly 
resembles  in  shape  : hut  the  ante- 
rior and  upper  part  of  it  is  covered 
only  by  the  integuments.  Arises 
from  the  anterior  three-fourths  of 
the  crista  of  the  ilium,  and  from  the 
surface  of  the  hone  between  the 
crista  and  the  semicircular  ridge. 
The  fibres  terminate  in  a broad  ten- 
don, which  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
and  external  part  of  the  trochanter 
major.  Use, — to  draw  the  thigh  out- 
wards and  backward  ; to  fix  the 
pelvis  upon  the  thigh.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  muscle  rotates  the  thigh 
inwards  .*  the  posterior  part  rotates 
it  outwards. 

Gluteus  minimus.  Glutceus  minor 
of  Albinus  and  Cowper.  A radiated 
muscle,  situated  immediately  be- 
neath the  gluteus  medius.  Arises 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  ilium, 
between  the  semicircular  ridge  and 
the  acetabulum.  Its  fibres  descend, 
and  terminate  in  a broad  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
and  front  part  of  the  trochanter 
major.  The  gluteus  minimus  in 
part  covers  the  capsule  ofthi  hip- 
joint.  Use, — to  draw'  the  thigh  out- 
wards and  backwards. 
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Clyster. — See  Enema. 

Gomphiasis,  (from gomphos,  a nail, 
Ck.)  A disease  of  the  teeth,  when 
they  are  loosened  from  the  sockets, 
like  nails  drawn  out  of  wood. 

Gomphoma. — See  Gomphosis. 

Gomphosis,  (from  yomphoo,  to  drive 
in  a nail,  Gk.)  A species  of  immove- 
able connection  of  bones,  in  which 
one  hone  is  fixed  in  another  like  a 
nail  in  a hoard,  as  the  teeth  in  the 
alveoli  of  the  jaws. 

Gonorriuea,  (from  gone,  the 
semen,  and  reo  to  How,  Gk.)  Ety- 
mologically this  term  signifies  an 
involuntary  discharge  of  semen  ; 
but  according  to  modern  surgery  it 
is  almost  invariably  applied  to  a dis- 
charge of  purulent  infectious  mat- 
ter, from  the  urethra  in  the  male, 
and  from  the  vagina  and  -surfaces 
of  the  labia,  nymphae,  clitoris,  &c. 
in  the  female.  In  English  the 
disease  is  commonly  called  a clap, 
from  the  old  French  word  c lupines, 
which  were  public  shops,  kept  and 
inhabited  by  prostitutes,  and  gener- 
ally confined  to  a particular  quarter 
of  the  town. 

The  symptoms  and  appearances  of 
gonorrhoea,  are,  in  different  cases, 
subject  to  so  many  varieties,  that  a 
description  of  them  in  this  work, 
would  exceed  our  limits:  the  reader 
is  therefore  referred  for  an  account 
of  the  disease,  to  Cooper’s  Surgical 
Dictionary. 

Gout.  Several  names  have  been 
given  to  this  disease  by  modern 
writers, which  are  principally  derived 
from  the  part  affected  : as  arthritis, 
podagra,  chiragra,  &c.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  pain  in  the  joints,  chiefly 
of  the  great  toe,  or  feet  and  hands, 
returning  at  intervals,  with  more  or 
less  of  swelling,  and  redness  of  the 
skin  ; the  functions  of  the  stomach 
being  disturbed  previous  to  the  at- 
tack. 

Gout  is  a very  painful  disease, 
preceded  usually  by  flatulency  and 
indigestion,  and  accompanied  by 
fever,  pains  in  the  joints  of  the 
hand  and  feet,  particularly  in  that 
of  the  great  toe,  and  which  returns 
by  paroxysms.  The  only  disorder 
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for  which  the  regular  gout  can  pos. 
si  hi  y he  mistaken,  is  the  rheumatism, 
and  cases  may  occur  wherein  there 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  making  a 
just  discrimination  ; but  the  most 
certain  way  of  distinguishing  them, 
will  he  to  give  due  consideration  to 
the  predisposition  in  the  habit,  the 
symptoms  which  have  preceded,  the 
parts  affected,  the  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  and  its  connexion  with 
other  parts  of  the  system.  Its 
attacks  are  much  confined  to  the 
male  sex ; particularly  those  of  a 
corpulent  habit  and  robust  body ; 
hut  every  now  and  then  we  meet 
with  instances  of i t in  robust  females. 
Those  who  are  employed  in  constant 
bodily  labour,  or  who  live  much 
upon  vegetable  food,  as  likewise 
those  who  make  no  use  of  wine  or 
fermented  liquors,  are  seldom  af- 
fected with  the  gout.  The  disease 
seldom  appears  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life  than  from  five  and  thirty  to 
forty  ; and  when  it  does,  it  may  he 
presumed  to  arise  from  an  heredi- 
tary disposition.  Indolence,  in- 
activity, and  too  free  a use  of  tar- 
tarous  wines,  fermented  liquors,  and 
animal  food,  are  the  principal  causes 
which  give  rise  to  the  gout:  but  it 
may  likewise  be  brought  on  by  great 
sensuality,  intense  and  close  appli- 
cation to  study,  long  want  of  rest, 
grief  or  uneasiness  of  mind,  expo- 
sure to  cold,  a sudden  change  from 
a full  to  a spare  diet,  the  suppression 
of  any  accustomed  discharge,  or  by 
excessive  evacuations  : and  that  it 
sometimes  proceeds  from  an  heredi- 
tary disposition,  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
as  females  who  have  been  remarked 
for  their  great  abstemiousness,  and 
youths  of  a tender  age,  have  been 
attacked  with  it. 

Gout  Stone  — S »e  Chalk  stone. 

Gracilis.  Rectus  interior  femo- 
ris,  sice  gracilis  interior  of  Winslow. 
A long  straight  and  slender  muscle 
of  the  thigh,  situated  immediately 
under  the  integuments,  at  the  inner 
part.  It  arises  by  a broad  and  thin 
tendon  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  ischium  and  pubis,  and  soon 
becoming  fleshy,  descends  nearly  in 
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a straight  direction  along  the  inside 
of  the  thigh.  A little  above  the 
knee  it  terminates  in  a slender  and 
roundish  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  middle  of  the  tibia,  behind 
and  under  the  sartorius.  The  use 
of  this  muscle  is  to  assist  in  bending 
the  thigh  and  leg  inwards. 

Granulation,  (from  granum,  a 
grain,  L.)  In  surgery,  this  term  is 
used  to  describe  the  little  grain-like 
fleshy  bodies,  which  form  on  the 
surfaces  of  ulcers  and  suppurating 
wounds,  and  serve  both  for  filling  up 
the  cavities,  and  bringing  nearer 
together  and  uniting  their  sides. 
Nature  is  supposed  to  be  active  in 
bringing  parts  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  their  original  state,  whose  dis- 
position, action,  and  structure  have 
been  altered  by  accident  or  disease  : 
and  after  having,  in  her  operations 
for  this  purpose,  formed  pus,  she 
immediately  sets  about  forming  a 
new  matter  upon  surfaces,  in  which 
there  has  been  a breach  ofcontinuity. 
This  process  is  called  granulating. 
The  colour  of  healthy  granulations 
is  a deep  florid  red.  When  livid 
they  are  unhealthy,  and  have  only  a 
languid  circulation.  Healthy  gra- 
nulations on  an  exposed  or  flat  sur- 
face, rise  nearly  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  surrounding  skin,  and 
often  a little  higher:  but  when  they 
exceed  this,  and  take  on  a growing 
disposition,  they  are  unhealthy,  be- 
come soft,  and  spongy.  This  state 
of  granulation  is  commonly  called 
proud  flesh.  Healthy  granulations 
are  always  prone  to  unite  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  be  the  means  of  unit- 
ing parts. 

Gravkl. — See  Calculus. 

Guinea- worm. — See  Filaria. 

Gum.  The  flesh  which  embraces 
the  teeth. 

Gum- boil. — See  Parulis. 

Gustatorius  nerve.  The  gus- 
tatory or  lingual  branch  of  the  in- 
ferior maxillary  nerve. 

It  descends  from  the  inner  side  of 
the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  is 
continued  forwards  between  the 
mylo-hyoideus,arul  hyo-glossus  with 
the  submaxillary  duct,  and  then 


turns  upwards  to  the  lateral  part 
of  the  tongue.  At  its  termination, 
the  nerve  splits  into  numerous 
filaments,  which  penetrate  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue,  and 
are  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  : some  of  these  filaments 
may  be  traced  into  the  papillae  in 
the  front  part  of  the  tongue. 

Gustos,  (from  genornui,  to  taste, 
Gk.) — See  Taste. 

Gutta  serena. — See  Amaurosis. 

Gutteral.  Belonging  to  the 
throat. 

Gutteral  artery.  The  superior 
thyroideal,  or  first  branch  of  the 
external  carotid,  is  sometimes  so 
called. 

Gymnastic,  ( gymnasticus : from 
gumnos,  naked  ; performed  by  naked 
men  in  public  games,  Gk.)  This 
term  is  applied  to  a method  of 
curing  diseases  by  exercise,  or  that 
part  of  physic  which  treats  of  the 
rules  that  are  to  be  observed  in  all 
sorts  of  exercises,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health. 

H demagogue,  (from  aima,  blood, 
and  ago,  to  bring  off,  Gk.)  A medi- 
cine which  promotes  the  discharge 
of  blood  : applied  to  the  menstrual 
and  haemorrhoidal  discharges. 

H^malopia,  (from  aima,  blood, 
and  optomai,  to  see,  Gk.)  A disease 
of  the  eyes,  in  which  all  things 
appear  of  a red  colour. 

HjEmatemesis,  (from  aima,  blood, 
and  emeo,  to  vomit,  Gk.)  A vomit- 
ing of  blood.  This  disease  is 
readily  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  lungs, 
by  its  being  usually  preceded  by  a 
sense  of  weight,  pain,  or  anxiety 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach : 
by  its  being  unaccompanied  by  any 
cough  : by  the  blood  being  discharg- 
ed in  a verv  considerable  quantity  r 
by  its  being  dark  and  somewhat 
grumous,  and  by  its  being  mixed 
with  the  other  contents  of  the 
stomach. 

The  disease  usually  arises  as 
a symptom  of  some  other  disease, 
(such  as  a suppression  of  the  men- 
strual or  haemorrhoid  il  flax,  or 
obstructions  in  the  liver,  spleen. 
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and  other  viscera,)  than  as  a prima- 
ry affection,  it  is  seldom  so  pro- 
fuse as  to  destroy  the  patient 
suddenly,  and  the  principal  danger 
seems  to  arise,  either  from  the  great 
debility  which  repeated  attacks  of  the 
complaint  induce,  or  from  the  lodg- 
ment of  blood  in  the  intestines,  which 
by  becoming  putrid,  might  occasion 
some  other  disagreeable  disorder. 

HiEMATOCEi.E  (from  aimu,  blood, 
and  kele,  a tumour,  Gk.)  A swelling 
of  the  scrotum,  or  spermatic  cord, 
proceeding  from,  or  caused  by,  blood. 
According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  disease 
properly  called  hamutocele  is  of 
four  kinds  : two  of  which  have  their 
seat  within  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis  : one  within  the  tunica  albugi- 
nea : and  the  fourth  in  the  tunica 
communis, or  common  cellular  mem- 
brane, investing  the  spermatic 
vessels.  One  species  is  when  a 
vessel  is  wounded  in  operating  for 
hydrocele,  and  blood  becomes  ex- 
travasated  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vaginal  coat,  and  into  the  cells  of 
the  scrotum  : making  in  the  space 
of  a few  hours  a tumour  nearly 
equal  in  size  to  the  original  hydro- 
cele. Another  species  is  after  the 
clear  and  limpid  fluid  of  a hydro- 
cele has  been  discharged,  the 
scrotum  becomes  as  large  as  it  was 
before  the  operation  was  perform- 
ed. This,  if  punctured,  will  be 
found  to  be  either  pure  blood,  or 
a fluid  deeply  tinged  with  blood. 
Both  of  these  are  confined  to  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  A third  species  is 
where  the  whole  texture  to  the 
testis  itself  becomes  loosened,  and 
the  interstices  become  filled  with 
blood  ; in  this  event,  the  fluid  is 
contained  within  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea : the  enlargement  and  tume- 
faction are  generally  considerable. 
The  fourth  consists  in  an  effusion 
of  blood  from  a branch  of  the 
spermatic  vein,  in  its  passage  from 
the  groin  to  the  testicles:  in  this 
case,  the  extravasation  takes  place 
in  the  cellular  membrane,  investing 
the  spermatic  vessels. 

H^ematoid,  (from  aima,  blood, 
ande/dos,  resemblance,  Gk.;  so  called 


from  the  red  colour.)  Blood-like  : 
resembling  blood.  Applied  to  a 
fungus  which  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  blood. — See  Hctma- 
toma. 

Haematology,  from  aima,  blood, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  blood. 

Hematoma.  Fungus  hrematodes. 
The  blood-like  fungus.  This  disease 
has  been  described  also  under  the 
names  of  soft  cancer,  and  medul- 
lary sarcoma.  It  assumes  a variety 
of  forms,  and  attacks  most  parts 
of  the  body,  but  particularly  the 
testicle,  eye,  breast,  and  the  ex- 
tremities. It  begins  with  a soft 
enlargement  or  tumour  of  the  part, 
which  is  extremely  elastic,  and  in 
some  cases  very  painful  : as  it 

increases,  it  often  has  the  feel  of  an 
encysted  tumour,  and  at  length 
becomes  irregular,  bulging  out  here 
and  there,  and  insinuates  itself 
between  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  forms  a large  mass.  When  it 
ulcerates,  it  bleeds,  shoots  up  a mass 
of  a bloody  fungus,  and  then  shows 
its  decided  character  if  unknown 
before.  Extirpation  when  practicable 
is  the  only  cure  for  this  disease. 

H/ematomatous.  Resembling  the 
haematoma  or  fungus  haematodes. 

Haematuria,  (from  aima,  blood, 
and  ouron,  urine,  Gk.)  The  voiding 
of  blood  with  urine.  This  disease 
is  sometimes  occasioned  by  falls, 
blows,  bruises,  or  some  violent 
exertion,  such  as  hard  riding  or 
jumping ; but  it  more  usually  arises 
from  a small  stone  lodged  either  in 
the  kidney  or  ureter,  which,  by  its 
size  or  irregularity,  wounds  the  inner 
surface  of  the  part  it  comes  in 
contact  with,  in  which  case,  the 
blood  discharged  is  most  usually 
somewhat  coagulated,  and  the  urine 
deposits  a sediment  of  a dark-brown 
colour,  resembling  the  grounds  of 
coffee. 

A discharge  of  blood  by  urine, 
when  proceeding  from  the  kidney  or 
ureter,  is  commonly  attended  with  an 
acute  pain  in  the  back,  and  some- 
what difficulty  of  making  water : the 
urine  which  comes  away  first  being 
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muddy  and  high-coloured,  but  toward 
the  close  of  its  flowing,  becoming 
transparent,  mid  of  a natural  appear- 
ance. When  the  blood  conies  imme- 
diately from  the  bladder,  it  is  usually 
accompanied  with  a sense  of  heat 
and  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly. 

Hemopte,  (from  aima,  blood,  and 
ptuo,  to  spit  up,  Ok.)  The  spitting 
of  blood.  See  Hemoptysis. 

Haemoptysis,  (from  aima,  blood, 
and  ptuo,  to  spit,  Gk.)  A spitting  of 
blood.  It  is  known  by  coughing  up 
florid  or  frothy  blood,  preceded 
usually  by  heat  or  pain  in  the  chest, 
irritation  in  the  larynx,  and  a saltish 
taste  in  the  mouth.  It  is  sometimes 
produced  by  congestion,  or  a ple- 
thoric state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs.  In  patients  labouring  under 
phthisis,  vomicae  in  the  lungs  are 
apt  to  burst,  and  the  vessels  ulce- 
rating, gives  rise  to  bleeding:  it 

sometimes  happens  that  a vicarious 
discharge  of  blood  takes  place  from 
the  lungs  on  the  suppression  of  some 
customary  evacuation.  A spitting 
of  blood  is  readily  to  he  distinguish- 
ed from  hematemesis,  as  in  this 
Last  the  blood  is  usually  thrown  out 
in  considerable  quantities,  and  is 
moreover  of  a darker  colour,  more 
grumous,  and  mixed  with  the  other 
contents  of  the  stomach  : whereas 
blood  proceeding  from  the  lungs  is 
usually  in  small  quantity,  of  a florid 
colour,  and  mixed  with  a little 
frothy  mucus  only. 

Hemorrhage,  (from  aima,  blood, 
and  resso,  to  break  out,  Gk.)  A 
bleeding,  or  flow  of  blood.  This  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  in  Surgery.  The  fear  of 
hemorrhage  retarded  the  progress  of 
our  profession  for  ages:  the  ancients, 
ignorant  how  to  stop  bleeding,  were 
afraid  to  cut  out  the  most  trivial 
tumor,  or  they  did  so  with  terror. 
They  generally  performed  slowly 
and  imperfectly,  by  means  of  burn- 
ing irons,  or  ligatures,  the  same 
operations,  which  the  moderns 
execute  quickly  and  safely  with  a 
knife. 

As  the  blood  circulates  in  the 
arteries  with  much  greater  impetus 


and  rapidity,  than  in  veins,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows,  that  their  wounds 
are  generally  attended  with  much 
more  haemorrhage,  than  those  of 
the  latter  vessels,  and  that  such 
haemorrhage  is  more  difficult  to  sup- 
press. However,  as  the  blood  also 
flows  through  veins  of  great  mag- 
nitude with  much  velocity,  bleed- 
ings from  them  are  frequently 
highly  dangerous,  and  sometimes 
unavoidably  fatal.  When  an  artery 
is  wounded,  the  Idood  is  of  a bright 
scarlet  colour,  and  gushes  from  the 
vessel  per  sattum  in  a very  rapid 
manner.  The  blood  is>ues  from  a 
vein  in  an  even  unbroken  stream, 
and  is  of  a dark  purple  red  colour. 
It  is  of  great  practical  use  to  re- 
member these  distinguishing  differ- 
ences, between  arterial  and  venous 
haemorrhage,  because,  though  in 
both  cases,  the  oozing  of  blood  may 
be  equal  in  quantity,  yet  in  the 
latter  instance,  the  surgeon  is  often 
justified  in  bringing  the  sides  of 
a wound  together,  without  taking 
farther  means  to  suppress  the  bleed- 
ing, while  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  adopt  the  same  conduct,  were 
there  an  equal  discharge  of  arterial 
blood. 

Hemorrhage f rom  the  Lungs. — See 
Hemoptysis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  Nose. — See 
Epistascis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  Stomach.— 
See  Hemutenesis. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  urinary 
organs. — See  Hematuria. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  uterus. — See 
Menorrhagia. 

Hemorrhoidal.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  Hemorrhoidal  vessels. 

Hemorrhoidal  arteries.  The 
arteries  of  the  rectum  are  so  called  ; 
they  are  sometimes  two,  and  at 
other  times  three  in  number  (l.) 
The  upper  haemorrhoidal  artery  is 
the  great  branch  of  the  lower 
mesenteric.  (2.)  The  middle  hae- 
morrhoidal may  be  a branch  either 
of  the  hypogastric,  or  the  pudical. 
(3.)  The  lower  or  external 

haemorrhoidal  is  given  off  from  the 
pudical  artery. 
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Hjemorrhoidal  veins.  These  are 
two.  (1.)  The  external  empties 
itself  into  the  internal  iliac  vein. 
(2.)  The  internal  into  the  vena 
portae. 

Htemorrhois,  (from  nimn,  blood, 
and  rco,  to  How,  Gk.)  — See  Piles. 

Haemostatic,  (from  airwi , blood, 
and  stan,  to  stop,  Gk.)  Having  the 
power  to  stop  an  haemorrhage. — See 
Styptics. 

Hair. — See  Capillua  and  Pilus. 

Hallucination,  (from  hallucinor, 
to  err,  L.)  An  erroneous  imagina- 
tion 

Halo. — See  Areola. 

Ha  mulus,  (diminutive  of  hamus , 
a hook,  L.)  A little  hook.  In 
Anatomy,  applied  to  a small  hook- 
like process,  seen  at  the  extremities 
of  the  internal  pterygoid  processes 
of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

H anoino. — See  Suspenses. 

Hare-lip,  labia  tcporina.  A 
fissure  or  perpendicular  division  of 
one  or  both  lips.  The  term  1ms 
arisen  from  the  fancied  resemblance 
of  the  part  to  the  upper  lip  of  a 
hare.  Occasionally  the  fissure  is 
more  or  less  oblique.  In  general 
it  is  directly  below  the  septum  of 
the  nose : but  sometimes  it  corre- 
sponds to  one  of  the  nostrils.  The 
two  portions  of  the  lips  are  general- 
ly moveable,  and  not  adherent  to 
the  alveolary  process:  in  less  com- 
mon cases,  they  are  closely  attached 
to  the  forepart  of  the  jaw. 

Children  are  frequently  born  with 
this  kind  of  malformation,  which  is 
called  a natural  hare-lip,  while  that 
which  is  produced  by  a wound  is 
named  accidental.  The  fissure  com- 
monly affects  only  the  lip  itself,  and 
usually  the  upper  one.  In  many 
cases,  however,  it  extends  along  the 
bones  and  soft  parts  forming  the 
palate,  even  as  far  as  the  uvula: 
and  sometimes  those  bones  are 
entirely  wanting. 

A hare-lip  in  the  least  degree, 
occasions  considerable  deformity : 
and  when  more  marked,  it  frequent- 
ly hinders  infants  from  sucking,  and 
makes  it  indispensable  to  nourish 
them  by  other  means.  The  only 


means  of  curing  the  deformity,  is  by 
operation;  and  the  most  adviseable 
period  for  performing  this  in  infants, 
is  at  the  age  of  about  two  years. 

Havers  glands.  Glands  in  and 
about  the  synovial  membrane  of 
joints:  first  described  by  Havers. 

Head. — See  Caput. 

IIeaD-acue.  Head-ache  or  pain 
in  the  head,  as  a generic  term,  has 
received  a variety  of  trivial  names, 
according  as  it  may  be  produced  by 
some  other  disease,  or  the  variety 
of  its  cause,  or  the  part  of  the  head 
that  is  affected : hence  cephulagia 
venerea , rheumatica , SfC.  ; cephulagia 
nervosa,  inflammatoriu,  &;c. ; cephala- 
gia  stomnchica,  intermittens,  &;c. 

Hearing.  Audit  us.  A function  by 
which  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
vibratory  motions  of  bodies.  Sound 
is  to  the  hearing  what  light  is  to 
the  sight.  Sound  is  the  result  of 
an  impression  produced  upon  the 
ear  by  the  vibratory  motion  impress- 
ed upon  the  atoms  of  the  body,  by 
percussion  or  any  other  cause. 

There  are  three  things  distin- 
guished in  sound  : intensity,  tone, 
and  timbre,  or  expression. 

(1.)  The  intensity  of  sound 
depends  on  the  extent  of  the  vibra- 
tions. (2.)  The  tone  depends  on  the 
number  of  vibrations  which  are 
produced  in  a given  time,  and  in 
this  respect,  sound  is  distinguished 
into  acute  and  grave.  Th e grave  sound 
arises  from  a small  number  of 
vibrations ; the  acute  from  a great 
number. 

(3.)  The  timbre  or  expression  of 
sound,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
sonorous  body.  The  apparatus  of 
hearing  is  composed  of  the  outer, 
middle,  and  internal  ear,  and  of  the 
acoustic  nerve. — See  Ear. 

Heart.  Cor.  The  heart  of  an 
animal  or  fish.  The  heart  of  man 
is  a hollow  muscular  viscus,  situated 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  for 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is 
divided  externally  into  a base,  a 
superior  and  an  inferior  surface,  and 
an  anterior  and  posterior  margin. 
Internally  it  is  divided  into  a right 
and  left  ventricle. 
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The  heart  is  situated  obliquely  : 
its  base  being  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and 
its  apex  obliquely  to  the  sixth  rib, 
on  the  left  sule  : its  inferior  surface 
lies  upon  the  diaphragm.  There  are 
two  cavities  adhering  to  the  base 
of  the  heart,  which,  from  their 
resemblance,  are  called  auricles.  'I  he 
right  auricle  is  a muscular  sac,  in 
which  are  four  apertures,  two  ot  the 
venae  cavae,  an  opening  into  the 
right  ventricle,  and  the  opening  of 
the  coronary  vein.  In  the  left 
auricle  there  are  five  apertures,  viz. 
those  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins, 
and  an  opening  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle. The  cavities  in  the  heart  are 
called  ventricles:  these  are  divided 
by  a septum  into  a right  and  left. 
Each  ventricle  has  two  orifices  : the 
one  auricular,  through  which  the 
blood  enters;  the  other  arterious, 
through  which  the  blood  passes 
out.  The  four  orifices  are  supplied 
with  valves,  which  are  named  from 
their  resemblance : those  ot  the 
arterious  orifices,  are  called  the 
semilunar  ; those  at  the  orifice  of  the 
right  auricle,  tricuspid;  and  those  at 
the  orifice  at  the  left  auricle,  mitral. 

The  vessels  of  the  heart  are 
divided  into  common  and  proper. 
The  com  mon  are  : (1.)  the  aorta, 
which  arises  from  the  left  ventricle, 
(2.)  The  pulmonary  artery,  which 
oiginates  from  the  right  ventricle. 
(S’.)  The  four  pulmonary  veins,  which 
terminate  in  the  left  auricle,  (4.) 
The  two  venae  cavae,  which  evacuate 
themselves  into  the  right  auricle. 
The  proper  vessels  are : (1.)  1 he 

coronary  arteries , which  arise  from 
the  aorta,  and  are  distributed  on  the 
heart.  (2.)  The  coronary  veins,  which 
return  the  blood  into  the  right 
auricle.  The  nerves  of  the  heart 
are  branches  of  the  eighth,  and 
great  intercostal  pairs.  1 he  heart 
of  the  foetus  differs  from  that  of  the 
adult,  in  having  a foramen  ovale, 
through  which  the  blood  passes 
from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left. 

Hectic,  (from  ex  is,  habit,  Gk.) 
Appertaining  to  the  habit  or  con- 
stitution. 


Hectic  fever.  A disease  of  great 
perplexity  and  irregularity,  as  is 
fully  proved  by  the  various  charac- 
ters given  to  it  by  different  writers. 
The  occurrence  of  this  species 
of  fever,  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
symptomatic  of  diseased  actions  or 
affections  in  various  parts,  as  the 
heart,  stomach,  mesentery,  liver, 
spleen,  pancreas,  lungs,  brain,  &c. 
It  is  well  known  to  be  a common 
sequel  to  the  measles,  occasionally 
so  to  the  small-pox,  and,  in  a few 
instances,  to  scarlet  fever.  The 
particular  symptoms  by  which  this 
affection  is  marked,  are  debility  ; a 
small,  quick,  and  sharp  pulse  : the 
blood  forsaking  the  skin  : loss  of 
appetite  : often  rejection  of  all  ali- 
ment by  the  stomach:  wasting:  a 
great  readiness  to  be  thrown  into 
sweats : sweating  spontaneously  in 
bed  : and  frequently  a constitutional 
purging.  It  is  generally  very  slow 
and  insidious  in  its  course,  and  may 
exist  for  some  months  before  it  is 
detected  ; the  only  noticeable  symp- 
toms, being  lassitude  upon  slight 
exercise ; loss  of  appetite,  and  a 
wastingof  the  flesh.  When  however, 
these  symptoms  are  connected  with 
a general  increase  of  pulse,  there 
will  be  real  ground  for  apprehension. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  diseases 
in  which  the  art  of  medicine  has 
hitherto  laboured  in  vain  to  strike 
into  any  direct  track  of  cure.  The 
real  cause  is  generally  involved  in 
great  and  impenetrable  obscurity; 
and  we  can  do  little  more  than 
attack  single  symptoms  as  they 
make  their  appearance. 

Helicalis  major. — See  Heiicis 
major. 

Helicalis  minor. — See  Heiicis 
minor. 

Helicis  major.  A proper  muscle 
of  the  ear,  which  depresses  the  part 
of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  into  which 
it  is  inserted  : it  lies  upon  the 
upper  or  sharp  point  of  the  helix. 

Helicis  minor.  A proper  muscle 
of  the  ear,  which  contracts  the 
fissure  of  the  ear  ; it  is  situated 
below  the  helicis  major,  upon  part 
of  the  helix. 
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Helix,  (from  eilo,  to  turn  about, 
Gk.)  The  external  circle  or  border 
of  the  outer  ear,  that  curls  inwards. 

Helminth  a gogue,  (from  elmins, 
a worm,  and  ago,  to  drive  out,  Gk.) 
— See  Anthelmintic. 

Helosis,  (from  eilo,  to  turn,  Gk.) 
An  eversion,  or  turning  up  of  the 
eye-lids. 

Hematuria.— See  lfcematuria. 

Hemeralopia,  (from  emera,  the 
day,  and  ops,  the  eye,  Gk.)  A 
defect  in  the  sight,  which  con- 
sists in  being  able  to  see  in  broad 
day-light,  but  not  in  the  evening. 
'This  disease  is  said  to  be  endemic 
in  some  parts  of  France,  Russia, 
Poland,  the  West  Indies,  Brazils, 
and  the  intertropical  regions  gene^ 
rally.  It  proceeds  from  too  great 
an  habitual  exposure  to  light, 
whence  the  retina  becomes  torpid, 
and  requires  a strong  stimulus  to 
raise  it.  At  noontide,  therefore,  it 
is  sensible  to  the  impressions  of 
objects,  but  does  not  clearly  discern 
them  in  the  shade,  or  towards  the 
close  of  day.  Scarpa  says,  it  is 
properly  nothing  but  a kind  of  im- 
perfect periodical  Amaurosis,  most 
commonly  sympathetic  with  the 
stomach. 

Hemicrania,  (from  emisus,  half, 
and  kranion,  the  head,  Glc.)  A 
pain  that  affects  only  one  side  of 
the  head.  It  is  generally  nervous 
or  hysterical,  sometimes  bilious. 
When  it  is  accompanied  by  a strong 
pulsation,  like  that  of  a nail  pier- 
cing the  part,  it  is  denominated 
C la  v us. 

Hemiopsia,  (from  emisus,  half, 
and  ops,  the  eye,  Gk.)  A defect 
of  vision,  in  which  the  person  sees 
the  half,  but  not  the  whole  of  an 
object. 

Hemiplegia,  (from  emisus,  half, 
and  plesso,  to  strike,  Gk. ; so  called 
because  only  one  side  of  the  body  is 
affected.) — See  Paralysis. 

Hemisphere,  (from  hemisphera, 
half  a globe,  L.)  In  Anatomy,  the 
upper  part  of  the  brain  so  called. 
— See  Cerebrum. 

Hepatic,  (from  epar,  the  liver, 
Gk.)  Belonging  to  the  liver. 

P 


Hepatic  artery.  The  artery 
which  nourishes  the  substance  of 
the  liver.  It  arises  from  the  caeliac. 
It  is  covered  at  its  root  by  the  pan,, 
creas : it  then  turns  a little  for- 
wards, and  passes  under  the  p/lorus, 
and  runs  between  the  biliary  ducts 
and  vena  portae,  where  it  divides 
into  two  large  branches,  one  of 
which  enters  the  right,  and  the 
other  the  left,  lobe  of  the  liver.  In 
this  place  it  is  enclosed,  along  with 
all  the  other  vessels,  in  the  capsule 
of  Glisson. 

II  epatic  duct.  Ductus  hepaticus. 
The  trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.  It 
runs  from  the  sinus  of  the  liver 
towards  the  duodenum,  and  is  joined 
by  the  cystic  duct  to  form  the  duc- 
tus communis  choledochus. — See 
Biliary  duct. 

Hepatic  vein. — See  Vena  portce. 

H epatisatIon,  (from  epar,  the 
liver,  Gk.)  A liver-like  substance  ; 
applied  chiefly  to  an  alteration  of 
structure,  which  is  sometimes  seen 
in  the  lungs. 

Hepatitis.  An  inflammation  of 
the  liver.  Hepatitis  has  generally 
been  considered  of  two  kinds  ; one 
the  acute,  the  other  chronic.  The 
acute  species  comes  on  with  a pain 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  ex- 
tending up  to  the  clavicle  and 
shoulder : which  is  much  increased 
by  pressing  upon  the  part,  and  is 
accompanied  with  a cough,  oppres- 
sion of  breathing,  and  difficulty  of 
lying  on  the  left  side ; together  with 
nausea  and  sickness,  and  often 
with  a vomiting  of  bilious  matter. 
The  urine  is  scanty  : there  is  loss 
of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and  cos- 
tiveness, with  a strong,  hard,  and 
frequent  pulse.  The  chronic  species 
is  usually  accompanied  with  a mor- 
bid complexion,  loss  of  appetite  and 
flesh,  costiveness,  indigestion,  flatu- 
lency, pains  in  the  stomach,  a yel- 
low tinge  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  clay- 
coloured  stools,  high-coloured  urine; 
an  obtuse  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  extending  to  the  shoulder, 
and  more  or  less  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. These  symptoms  are,  however, 
often  so  mild  and  insignificant  as  tq 
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pass  almost  unnoticed  ; as  large  ab- 
scesses have  been  found  in  the  liver 
upon  dissection,  which  in  the  per- 
son’s life  time  had  created  little  or 
no  inconvenience. 

Besides  the  causes  producing 
other  inflammations,  such  as  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  &c.  Hepatitis  may 
be  occasioned  by  certain  passions  of 
the  mind,  by  violent  exercise,  by  in- 
tense heat,  by  long  continued  inter- 
mittent and  remittent  fevers,  and 
by  various  solid  concretions  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver.  In  tropical 
climates,  this  viscus  is  more  apt  to 
be  affected  with  inflammation,  than 
in  any  others : this  most  probably 
arises  from  the  increased  secretion 
of  bile,  which  takes  place  when  the 
blood  is  thrown  on  the  internal 
parts,  by  an  exposure  to  cold  : or 
from  the  bile  becoming  acrid,  and 
thereby  exciting  an  irritation  in  the 
part. 

Hepatitis  generally  terminates 
either  in  resolution  or  suppuration ; 
sometimes  in  partial  or  total  indu- 
ration : and  in  some  rare  instances, 
in  gangrene  and  schirrhus. 

IIereoitary,  (from  literes,  a heir, 
L.)  That  wdiich  is  transferred  from 
parents  to  their  children  ; as  a dis- 
ease, or  predisposition  to  a disease, 
&c. 

Hermaphrodite,  (from  Hermes, 
Mercury,  and  Aphrodite,  Venus,  Gk. ; 
i.  e.  partaking  of  both  sexes.)  In 
Anatomy,  the  true  hermaphrodite  of 
the  ancients  w'as,  the  man  with  male 
organs  of  generation,  and  the  female 
stature  of  body ; that  is,  narrow 
chest  and  large  pelvis : or  the  wo- 
man wuth  female  organs  of  genera- 
tion, and  the  male  stature  of  body, 
broad  chest  and  narrow  pelvis.  The 
term  is  now,  how'ever,  used  to  ex- 
press any  lusus  natures,  wherein  the 
parts  of  generation  appear  to  be  a 
mixture  of  both  sexes. 

Hernia,  (from  ernos,  a branch  ; 
from  its  protruding  forwards,  Gk.) 
A rupture.  Surgeons  understand 
by  the  term  hernia,  a tumor  formed 
by  the  protrusion  of  some  of  the 
viscera  of  the  abdomen,  out  of  that 
cavity,  into  a kind  of  sac  composed 


of  the  portion  of  peritoneum,  which 
is  pushed  before  them.  Some  vis- 
cera, however,  which  occasionally 
protrude,  are  not  included  in  the 
peritoneum,  as  the  bladder  and 
coeeum . 

Hernise  most  frequently  make 
their  appearance,  in  the  groin,  the 
navel,  the  labia  pudendi,  and  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh. 
In  some  less  common  instances,  her- 
nial tumors  have  presented  them- 
selves at  the  foramen  ovale,  in  the 
perineum,  in  the  vagina,  and  at 
the  ischiatic  notch. 

The  parts  which  are  ordinarily 
protruded  are  the  omentum,  or  a 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or 
both  together.  But  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  spleen,  uterus,  ovaries, 
bladder,  &c.  have  been  known  to 
form  the  contents  of  some  hernial 
tumors. 

The  small  intestine  is  more  fre- 
quently protruded  than  the  large, 
and  the  ileum  more  frequently  than 
the  jejunum.  Sometimes  only  a 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube  is  protruded : and  any 
larger  quantity  may  descend,  from 
a single  fold  to  the  whole  moveable 
portion  of  the  canal. 

Herniee  are  distinguished  by 
various  appellations,  according  to 
their  contents  and  situation.  If 
a portion  of  intestine  alone  form 
the  contents  of  the  tumor,  it  is 
called  enterocele.  When  both  intes- 
tine and  omentum  are  included, 
entero-epiplocele : if  a piece  of  omen- 
tum only,  epiplocele.  When  the  con- 
tents of  a hernia  protrude  at  the 
abdominal  ring,  but  only  pass  as 
low  as  the  groin,  or  labium  pudendi, 
the  case  is  called  bubonocele,  or  in- 
guinal hernia ; but  if  the  parts 
descend  into  the  scrotum,  it  is  called 
an  oscheocele,  or  scrotal  hernia.  The 
crural  or  femoral  hernia  is  the  name 
given  to  that  which  presents  below 
Poupart’s  ligament.  When  at  the 
navel,  exomphales  or  umbilical  hernia. 
The  congenital  hernia  is  a very  par- 
ticular case,  in  w hich  the  protruded 
viscera  are  not  covered  with  a com- 
mon hernial  sac  of  peritoneum,  but 
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are  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  in  contact  with  the 
testicle.  For  further  accounts  on 
this  important  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  Hernia  in 
Cooper’s  Surgical  Dictionary. 

Hernia  humoralis. — See  Or- 
chitis. 

Herpes,  (from  erpo,  to  creep,  Gk. 
because  it  spreads  and  creeps  about 
the  skin.)  A cutaneous  disease, 
known  by  an  assemblage  of  numer- 
ous little  vesicles,  in  clusters,  itch- 
ing very  much,  and  difficult  to  heal, 
but  terminating  in  furfuraceous 
scales.  The  eruption  is  preceded, 
when  it  is  extensive,  by  consider- 
able constitutional  disorder,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a sensation  of  heat 
and  tingling,  sometimes  by  severe 
deep-seated  pain,  in  the  parts  affect- 
ed. The  lymph  of  the  vesicles, 
which  is  at  first  clear  and  colourless, 
becomes  gradually  milky  and  opake, 
and  ultimately  concretes  into  scabs; 
but  in  some  cases,  a copious  dis- 
charge of  it  takes  place,  and  tedious 
ulcerations  ensue.  The  disorder 
is  not  contagious  in  any  of  its  forms. 
The  various  appearances  of  herpes 
may  be  comprehended  under  the 
six  following  heads : 

(1.)  Herpes  phlxgctcenodes.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  common  form 
of  the  disease.  It  consists  in  small 
irregular  clusters  of  transparent 
vesicles  appearing  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.  These  being  generally 
preceded  by  a slight  febrile  attack 
of  two  or  three  davs.  About  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day, the  vesicles  begin 
to  dry  up,  and  on  their  surface  are 
left  dark  yellowish  scabs.  These 
fall  off  about  the  tenth  day,  leaving 
a reddened  and  irritable  surface, 
which  slowly  regains  its  healthy 
appearance 

(2.)  Herpes  Zoster , more  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Shingles.  This  is  very  uniform 
in  its  appearances,  followinga  course 
similar  to  that  of  small-pox,  and 
the  other  exanthematous  fevers. 
The  eruption  appears  in  red  patches 
of  an  irregular  form,  at  a little 
distance  from  each  other,  upon  each 
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of  which  numerous  small  elevations 
are  seen,  clustered  together.  This 
form  of  the  disease  almost  invariably 
fixes  itself  on  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
generally  commencing  at  the  waist, 
or  on  the  chest,  extending  towards 
the  sternum  at  one  extremity,  and 
towards  the  spine  at  the  other. 

(3.)  Herpes  ciroinatus.  This  is 
better  known  as  the  ring-tborm.  It 
appears  in  small  circular  patches,  in 
which  the  vesicles  arise  only  round 
the  circumference. 

(4.)  Herpes  lahialis  is  a very 
common  form  of  the  disease  ; it  con- 
sists of  a vesicular  eruption  upon 
the  edge  of  the  upper  and  under 
lip,  and  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
sometimes  forming  a semi-circle,  or 
even  completing  a circle  round  the 
mouth,  by  the  successive  rising  of 
the  vesicles. 

(5.)  Herpes  prceputialis.  In  this 
form,  small  clusters  of  vesicles  ap- 
pear on  various  parts  of  the  pre- 
puce. This  species  is  deserving  of 
particular  attention,  because  it  oc- 
curs in  a situation  where  it  is  liable 
to  occasion  a practical  mistake  of 
serious  consequence  to  the  patient, 
viz.  that  of  being  compounded  with 
Chancre. 

(6.)  Herpes  Iris.  This  is  a very 
rare  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  seen 
only  in  young  subjects,  and  appears 
in  small  circular  patches,  on  which 
minute  vesicles  may  be  detected  ; 
its  usual  seats  are  the  backs  and 
palms  of  the  hand,  and  occasionally 
the  instep. 

Herpetic.  Relating  to  herpes. 

Hiccup. — See  Singultus. 

Hippocampus,  (L.)  The  sea- 
horse. In  Anatomy,  some  parts  are 
so  called  from  their  resemblance  ; as 
Hippocampus  major  and  minor. — See 
Cerebrum. 

Homogeneous,  (from  omos,  like, 
and  genos,  a kind,  Gk.)  Uniform  : of 
a like  kind  or  species ; of  the  same 
quality.  Used  in  contradistinction 
to  heterogeneous , when  the  parts  of  a 
body  are  of  different  qualities. 

Hooping  cough. — See  Pertussis. 

Hordeolum,  (diminutive  of  hor.. 
deum,  barley,  L.)  A small  tumour  on 
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the  eyelids,  resembling  ;i  barley 
corn  : commonly  called  a stye. 

H orn. — See  Cornu. 

Humeral.  Belonging  to  the 
humerus  or  arm. 

Humeral  artery.  Arteria  hu- 
meralis.  Brachial  artery.  The 
axillary  artery,  having  passed  the 
tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major,  takes 
the  name  of  humeral  or  brachial , 
which  name  it  retains  till  it  divides 
at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  into  the 
radial  and  ulnar.  The  humeral 
artery  in  its  course  gives  off  (1.) 
Th 6 arteria  profunda  superior.  (2) 
Arteria  profunda  inferior.  (3.)  Ra- 
mus anastomoticus. — See  Brachial 
Artery. 

Humeralis  musculus. — See  Del- 
toides. 

' Humerus,  (from  omos,  the  shoul- 
der, Gk.)  (1.)  The  arm  as  composed 
of  hard  and  soft  parts,  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  fore-arm.  (2)  The 
shoulder.  (3.)  The  bone  of  the  arm 
Os  Humeri,  or  Os  Brachii.  The 
upper  extremity  of  this  bone  is 
formed  into  a large,  round,  and 
smooth  head,  which  in  the  recent 
subject  is  covered  by  cartilage,  and 
is  received  into  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  forming  the  shoul- 
der-joint. At  the  base  of  the  head, 
the  bone  contracts,  and  forms  what 
is  termed  the  neck.  The  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  bone  also  affords  two 
protuberances,  viz.  the  great  and 
lesser  tubercles.  These  protuber- 
ances are  separated  by  a groove,  in 
which  the  tendinous  head  of  the 
biceps  plays.  The  larger  tubercle 
serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  infra 
and  supra  spinatus  muscles,  and 
teres  minor.  Into  the  smaller  tuber- 
cle, the  subscapularis  muscle  is  in- 
serted. Immediately  below  its 
neck,  the  Os  Humeri  begins  to  as- 
sume a cylindrical  shape,  so  that 
here  the  body  of  the  bone  may  be 
said  to  commence.  At  its  upper 
part  is  observed  a continuation  of 
the  groove  for  the  biceps,  which 
extends  downwards,  about  the  fourth 
part  of  the  length  of  the  bone,  in  an 
oblique  direction.  The  edges  of 
this  groove  are  continuations  of  the 


greater  and  lesser  tuberosities  or 
tubercles,  and  serve  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  pectoralis,  latissimus 
dorsi,  and  teres  major  muscles.  A 
little  lower  down,  towards  the  ex- 
ternal and  anterior  side  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bone,  a rough  ridge  is 
seen,  into  which  the  deltoid  muscle 
is  inserted.  On  each  side  of  this 
ridge  the  bone  is  smooth  and  flat, 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  brachialis 
interims  muscle.  The  lower  extre- 
mity of  the  bone  terminates  in  four 
large  processes,  the  two  outer- 
most of  which  are  called  condyles, 
though  not  designed  for  the  articu- 
lation of  the  bone.  These  are 
rough,  irregular  protuberances, 
formed  for  the  insertion  of  muscles 
and  ligaments.  In  the  interval 
between  the  two  condyles  are  placed 
the  two  articulating  processes.  On 
the  smallest  of  these,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  external  side,  the  round 
head  of  the  radius  plays.  The 
other  and  larger  process,  is  compo- 
sed of  two  lateral  protuberances, 
and  a middle  cavity.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  ulna  moves 
upon  this  process,  it  has  received 
the  name  of  trochlea,  or  pulley. 
There  are  two  triangular  spaces 
observed  on  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior surfaces  of  the  Os  Humeri, 
just  above  the  articular  processes. 
That  situated  in  front  is  the  smallest, 
and  receives  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  ulna,  when  the  elbow  is  flexed. 
The  triangular  space  behind  is 
larger  and  deeper,  and  into  this  the 
olecranon  process  of  the  ulna  is 
lodged,  when  the  arm  is  extended. 
The  internal  structure  of  the  Os 
Humeri  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
long  bones  of  the  body. 

Humilis,  (from  humi,  on  the 
ground,  L. ; so  named,  because  it 
turns  the  eye  downwards,  and  is  ex- 
pressive of  humility. — See  Rectus 
inferior  oculi. 

11  umok.  Humour,  a general  name 
for  any  fluid  of  the  body,  except  the 
blood. 

Humor  vitreus.  The  vitreu* 
humour  of  the  eye,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  resemblance  to  melt- 
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ed  glass.  This  consists  of  a thin 
transparent  fluid,  which  fills  up  the 
posterior  two-thirds  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye.  It  is  enclosed  within  a fine 
membrane  termed  Hyaloid,  which  not 
only  invests  it  externally,  hut  forms 
a number  of  processes,  projecting 
inwards,  and  dividing  it  into  de- 
tached masses.  On  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vitreous  humour  there  is 
a slight  depression,  which  lodges  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  crystalline 
lens. 

Hunger.  Fames.  The  want  of 
solid  aliments  is  characterised  by  a 
peculiar  sensation  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  called  hunger.  This 
feeling  is  generally  renewed  after 
the  stomach  has  been  for  some  time 
empty  : it  is  variable  in  its  intensity 
and  its  nature  in  different  individu- 
als, and  even  in  the  same  individual. 
In  some  its  violence  is  excessive  ; 
in  others,  it  is  scarcely  felt : some 
never  feel  it,  and  eat  only  because 
the  hour  of  repast  has  come.  Hun- 
ger arises,  like  all  other  internal 
sensations,  from  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system : it  has  no  other 
seat  than  this  system  itself ; and  no 
other  causes  than  the  general  laws 
of  organization. 

Hyaloid.  Transparent,  like 
glass.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to  the 
fine  membrane  of  the  eye,  which 
envelopes  the  vitreus  humour. 

Hydakthrus,  (from  it  dor,  water, 
and  arthron,  a joint,  Gk.)  White 
swelling.  The  varieties  of  white 
swelling  are  very  numerous ; though 
systematic  writers  have  generally 
been  content  with  a division  into 
tw  o kinds,  viz.  Rheumatic  and  Scro- 
phulous.  The  last  species  of  the 
disease  they  also  distinguish  into 
such  tumours  as  primarily  affect  the 
bones,  and  the  ligaments  and  soft 
parts  become  diseased  before  there  is 
any  morbid  affection  of  the  bones. 
The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow 
are  the  joints  most  subject  to  white 
swellings  of  the  scrophulous  species. 
Rheumatic  white  swellings  are  very 
distinct  diseases  from  the  scrophu- 
lous distemper  of  large  joints.  In 
the  first,  the  pain  is  said  never  to 


occur  without  being  attended  w'itli 
swelling.  Scrophulous  white  swel- 
lings, on  the  other  hand,  are  always 
preceded  by  a pain,  which  is  parti- 
cularly confined  to  one  point.  It 
also  seems  probable  that  in  scrophu- 
lous habits,  the  irritation  of  a joint 
is  much  more  easily  produced  than 
in  the  other  constitutions:  and  no 
one  can  doubt,  that  when  once  ex- 
cited in  these,  it  is  much  more  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  of  removal  than 
in  other  patients.  In  rheumatic 
cases  it  is  observed  that  the  pain  is 
more  general,  and  diffused  over  the 
whole  joint.  For  a description  of 
the  various  forms  of  white  swelling, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Cooper’s 
Dictionary,  art.  Joints. 

Hydatid,  (from  udor,  water,  Gk.) 
The  name  of  a genus  of  animal- 
cules, which  are  characterised  by 
being  formed  of  a membrane  con- 
taining a water-like  fluid.  These 
singular  animals,  which  in  appear- 
ance resemble  a fine  bladder,  dis- 
tended with  an  aqueous  fluid,  are 
sometimes  formed  in  the  natural 
cavities  of  the  human  body,  as  the 
abdomen  and  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
but  more  frequently  in  the  liver, 
kidney,  lungs,  and  ovaries,  where 
they  not  only  produce  diseased  ac- 
tions of  those  viscera,  but  the  pati- 
ents frequently  fall  a sacrifice  to 
their  ravages. 

Hydrocele,  (from  udor,  water, 
and  lcele,  a tumour,  Gk.)  The  term 
hydrocele,  used  in  a literal  sense, 
means  any  tumour  produced  by  wa- 
ter ; but  Surgeons  have  always  con- 
fined it  to  those  which  possess 
either  the  membranes  of  the  scro- 
tum, or  the  coats  of  the  testicle,  and 
its  vessels  ; the  first  of  these,  viz. 
that  which  has  its  seat  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  scrotum,  is  generally 
a symptom  of  a disease  in  which  the 
whole  habit  is  more  or  less  concern- 
ed, as  ascites,  or  anasarca.  The 
aqueous  fluid  is  contained  within 
the  cellular  substance,  and  the  whole 
bag  of  the  scrotum  becomes  dis- 
tended  by  it.  The  tumour  retains 
the  impression  of  the  finger  on 
slight  pressure. 
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By  far  the  most  common  form  of 
the  disease,  however,  is  the  Hydro- 
cele of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 
This  consists  of  a morbid  accumu- 
lation of  water,  separated  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. This  form  of  the  disease  is 
purely  local,  and  for  the  most  part 
occurs  in  persons  who  are  perfectly 
free  from  all  other  complaints. 
From  its  first  appearance,  it  seldom 
disappears  or  diminishes,  but  gene- 
rally continues  to  increase,  some- 
times rapidly,  at  others,  more  slow- 
ly. In  some  it  grows  to  a more 
painful  degree  of  distention  in  a 
few  months  : in  others,  it  continues 
many  years  with  little  disturbance. 
As  it  enlarges,  it  becomes  more 
tense,  and  is  sometimes  transparent; 
so  that  if  a candle  is  held  on  the 
opposite  side,  a degree  of  light  is 
perceived  through  the  whole  tu- 
mour ; but  the  only  certain  dis- 
tinction is  the  fluctuation,  which  is 
not  found  when  the  disease  is  a her- 
nia of  the  omentum,  or  intestines ; 
or  an  inflammatory  or  a scirrhous 
tumour  of  the  testicle. 

Hydrocele  is  by  no  means  a dan- 
gerous complaint,  though  its  weight 
and  size,  which  are  sometimes  pro- 
digious, produce  a disagreeable  and 
painful  incumbrance  to  the  patient. 
As  an  instance  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  fluid  which  sometimes 
accumulates,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  in  Hindoostan,  where  the  dis- 
ease is  exceedingly  prevalent,  up- 
wards of  a hundred  ounces  have 
been  removed  from  a patient  at  one 
operation.  The  methods  of  curing 
hydrocele  may  be  reduced  to  two ; 
viz.  the  palliative,  which  consists  in 
simply  evacuating  the  fluid  by 
means  of  a bleeding  lancet  or  tro- 
car ; and  the  radical,  in  which, 
some  stimulating  liquid  is  injected 
into  the  cavity,  after  the  morbid 
fluid  has  been  withdrawn : the  ob- 
ject being  to  produce  such  degree 
of  inflammation,  as  will  ensure  the 
obliteration  of  the  cavity  in  which 
the  fluid  had  collected.  By  far  the 
best  and  most  efficacious  injection 
hitherto  employed,  for  this  purpose. 


is  a solution  of  iodine,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  J.  R.  Martin  of  Calcutta,  who 
has  published  a very  valuable  paper 
on  the  subject  in  vol.  vii.  of  Trans- 
actions of  Medical  and  Physical 
Society  of  Calcutta,  to  which  the 
reader  is  particularly  referred. 

Hydrookphacus,  (from  udor, 
water,  and  hepha/e,  the  head,  Gk.) 
Dropsy  of  the  brain.  Dropsy  of  the 
head.  It  is  distinguished  by  authors 
into  external  and  internal.  In  the 
former  of  these,  the  fluid  collects 
between  the  membranes  and  the 
brain ; in  the  latter,  it  is  contained 
within  the  ventricles.  The  disease 
is  also  distinguished  into  acute  and 
chronic. 

Acute  Hydrocephalus,  in  its  early 
stages,  is  characterised  by  the  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
The  head  is  hot,  the  face  flushed, 
the  eyes  dull,  and  without  expres- 
sion. The  arteries  of  the  temples 
and  neck  pulsate  strongly.  The 
child,  for  this  is  strictly  an  infantile 
malady,  is  restless  and  fretful,  evi- 
dently suffering  pain,  while  both 
the  countenance  and  the  gestures 
refer  to  the  head  as  its  seat.  If  the 
inflammation  be  long  continued, 
though  slight,  it  often  ends  in  se- 
rous accumulation,  which  is  known 
by  the  marks  of  oppressed  brain 
that  take  place.  The  pulse  then 
loses  its  frequency,  and  often  be- 
comes preternaturally  slow ; the 
pupils  are  dilated : there  is  torpor 
of  the  bowels,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  whole  system.  The  inflam- 
mation now  frequently  declines,  or 
subsides  altogether,  the  heat  of 
head  and  of  skin  disappearing,  and 
the  tongue  becoming  clean.  More 
frequently,  however,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  febi’ile  symptoms  shows 
the  continuance  of  the  inflammation, 
but  in  very  different  degrees.  If 
the  child  is  very  young,  so  that  the 
bones  are  not  firmly  united,  the 
head  gradually  enlarges  in  its  di- 
mensions, and  becomes  mis-shapen 
in  its  figure.  The  extent  to  which 
the  enlargement  goes  being  very 
various.  Sooner  or  later,  if  the  pa- 
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tient  be  not  destroyed  by  tbe disease, 
it  generally  stops  by  the  bones  unit- 
ing, the  head  remaining  afterwards 
through  life  preternaturally  large. 

Chronic  Hydrocephalus  is  a very 
different  disease,  both  in  its  charac- 
ter and  progress,  from  the  acute.  It 
is  frequently  congenital ; or  at  least 
there  is  a predisposition  to  it  run- 
ning through  families,  and  developed 
sooner  or  later  in  the  different 
individuals.  It  is  connected  with 
rachitis  and  scrofula:  and  is  a dis- 
ease of  debility.  The  chronic  dis- 
ease is  always  dangerous,  and  there 
is  much  difficulty  in  determining  its 
extent,  and  the  degree  of  cerebral 
disorganization  which  may  accom- 
pany it.  Where,  however,  it  is  limit- 
ed to  a weak  condition  of  the  excer- 
nents  of  the  brain,  and  medicines 
are  speedily  and  steadily  exhibited, 
there  is  a probability  of  its  being 
removed : but  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  favourable  impression  can 
be  made  on  the  organ,  the  general 
frame  partakes  by  degrees  of  the 
debility,  the  vital  powers  flag,  the 
limbs  become  emaciated,  and  death 
ensues  at  an  uncertain  period  : or 
the  patient  survives,  a miserable 
spectacle  to  the  world,  and  a burden 
to  the  family  perhaps  for  years. 

Hydrophobia, (from  udor,  water, 
and  pliobeo,  to  fear,  Gk. ; because 
persons  that  are  thus  bitten,  dread 
the  sight  or  the  falling  of  water 
when  seized.) 

Rabies  Canina.  Canine  madness. 
This  disease  arises  in  consequence 
of  the  bite  of  a rabid  animal,  as  a 
dog,  cat,  &c.,  and  sometimes  spon- 
taneously. It  is  characterised  by 
a loathing  and  great  dread  of  drink- 
ing a liquid. 

Some  writers  have  asserted,  that 
this  peculiar  affection  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  canine  genus,  as 
dogs,  foxes,  wolves.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  these,  as  some  well 
authenticated  instances  have  been 
recorded  as  having  occurred  in  Hin- 
dustan, where  the  disease  was  com- 
municated to  the  human  species,  by 
the  bites  of  the  feline  and  rodentia 
(cat  and  squirrel)  genera. 


In  the  human  species,  the  general 
symptoms  attendant  upon  the  bite 
of  a mad  dog,  or  other  rabid  animal, 
are,  at  some  definite  period,  and 
occasionally  long  after  the  bitten 
part  seems  quite  well ; a slight  pain 
begins  to  be  felt  in  it,  now  and  then 
attended  by  itching,  but  generally 
resembling  a rheumatic  pain. 

Then  come  on  wandering  pains, 
with  an  uneasiness  and  heaviness, 
disturbed  sleep,  and  frightful 
dreams,  accompanied  with  great 
restlessness,  sudden  startings  and 
spasms,  sighing,  anxiety,  and  a love 
for  solitude.  These  symptoms  con- 
tinuing to  increase  daily,  pains 
begin  to  shoot  from  the  place 
which  was  wounded,  all  along  up 
the  throat,  with  a sensation  of  chok- 
ing, and  a horror  and  dread  at  the 
sight  of  water,  and  other  liquids, 
together  with  a loss  of  appetite  and 
tremor.  The  person  is,  however, 
capable  of  swallowing  any  solid 
substance  with  tolerable  ease  ; but 
the  moment  that  anything  in  a fluid 
form  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
lips,  it  occasions  him  to  start  back 
with  much  dread  and  horror,  al- 
though he  labours  perhaps  under 
great  thirst  at  the  time.  A vomit- 
ing of  bilious  matter  soon  conies 
on,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  and 
an  intense  hot  fever  ensues,  attend- 
ed with  continual  watching,  great 
thirst,  dryness  and  roughness  of  the 
tongue,  hoarseness  of  the  voice,  and 
the  discharge  of  a viscid  saliva  from 
the  mouth,  which  the  patient  is 
constantly  spitting  out.  His  res- 
piration is  laborious  and  uneasy,  but 
his  judgment  is  unaffected  : and  as 
long  as  he  retains  the  power  of 
speech,  his  answers  are  distinct. 
In  some  few  instances,  a severe 
delirium  arises,  and  closes  the  tra- 
gic scene  ; but  it  more  frequently 
happens  that  the  pulse  becomes 
tremulous  and  irregular,  that  con- 
vulsions arise,  and  that  nature, 
being  at  length  exhausted,  sinks 
under  the  pressure  of  misery. 

IIydropxhad.wia,  (from  udor, 
water,  and  opthalmos,  the  eye,  Gk.) 
There  are  two  diseases,  different  in 
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their  nature  and  consequence,  thus 
termed.  The  one  is  a mere  ana- 
sarcous  or  oedematous  swelling  of 
the  eye-lid.  The  other,  the  true 
hydropthalmia , is  swelling  of  the 
hull)  of  the  eye,  from  too  great  a 
collection  of  vitreous  or  aqueous 
humours. 

Hydrops,  (from  udor,  water,  Gk.) 
Dropsy.  A preternatural  collection 
of  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the  cel- 
lular substance,  or  different  cavities 
of  the  body.  It  receives  different 
appellations,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular situation  of  the  fluid.  \Vrhen 
it  is  diffused  through  the  cellular 
membrane,  either  generally  or  par- 
tially, it  is  called  anasarca  ; when 
it  is  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  it  is  called  hydrocephalus  ; 
when  in  the  chest,  hydrothorax,  or 
hydrops  pectoris  ; when  in  the  ab- 
domen, ascites ; in  the  uterus, 
hydrometra ; and  within  the  scro- 
tum, hydrocele. 

Hydrorachitis,  (from  udor,  wa- 
ter, and  raxis,  the  spine.  Gk.) 
Hydrops  medulla  spinalis . By  Sur- 
geons this  disease  is  commonly 
recognised  by  the  term  Spina  bifida. 
This  disease,  which  occurs  in  new- 
born infants,  is  attended  with  an 
incomplete  state  of  some  of  the 
vertebne,  and  a fluid  swelling, 
which  is  most  commonly  situated 
over  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrae, 
sometimes  over  the  dorsal  and  cer- 
vical ones,  and  in  some  instances, 
over  the  os  sacrum.  The  mal- 
formation of  the  spine  is  supposed 
to  consist  in  a deficiency  of  one  or 
more  of  the  spinous  processes.  The 
fluid  which  the  tumour  contains 
resembles  serum,  being  somewhat 
more  liquid  than  the  white  of  egg, 
and  like  the  latter,  frequently  coa- 
gulable.  On  pressing  it,  a fluctua- 
tion is  very  perceptible,  and  a pre- 
ternatural space  may  also  be  felt  ex- 
isting between  some  of  the  spinous 
processes.  The  fluid  is  contained 
in  a kind  of  cyst,  which  is  compos- 
ed of  the  continuation  of  the  dura 
mater,  investing  the  spinal  canal, 
and  is,  for  the  most  part,  closely 
adherent  to  the  integuments. 


Spina  Bifida  is  a disease  of  a 
most  incurable  nature,  for  with  the 
exception  of  one  mentioned  by  Mor- 
gagni, and  two  or  three  others  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  there  is  not,  in  all 
the  records  of  Surgery  or  Medicine, 
any  case  which  either  got  well  of 
itself,  or  was  benelitted  by  any 
mode  of  treatment.  It  has  been 
found,  that  opening  the  tumour, 
either  with  caustics,  or  cutting  in- 
struments, has  generally  tended  to 
hasten  the  fatal  termination  of  the 
disease. 

IIydrothorax,  (from udor,  water, 
and  thorax,  the  chest,  Gk.)  Hydrops 
pectoris.  Dropsy  of  the  chest.  The 
leading  symptoms  of  this  disease 
are  difficulty  of  breathing,  particu- 
larly when  in  an  horizontal  posture; 
sudden  startings  from  sleep,  with 
anxiety,  and  palpitations  of  the 
heart ; cough,  paleness  of  the  vis- 
age, anasarcous  swellings  of  the 
lower  extremities ; thirst,  and  a 
scarcity  of  urine  : but  the  one  which 
is  more  decisive  than  all  the  rest, 
is  a fluctuation  of  water  being  per- 
ceived in  the  chest,  either  by  the 
patient  himself  or  his  medical  at- 
tendant, on  certain  motions  of  the 
body.  The  causes  which  give  rise 
to  this  disease,  are  pretty  much  the 
same  with  those  which  are  produc- 
tive of  the  other  species  of  dropsy. 
In  some  cases  it  exists  without  any 
kind  of  dropsical  affection  being 
present  : but  it  prevails  very  often 
as  a part  of  more  universal  dropsy. 

Hygrology,  (from  ugros,  a fluid, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  fluids. 

Hymen,  (from  Hymen,  the  god  of 
marriage,  because  this  membrane 
is  supposed  to  be  entire  before 
marriage,  or  copulation.)  The 
Hymen  is  a thin  membrane,  of  a 
semilunar  or  circular  form,  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina, 
w'hich  it  partly  closes.  It  has  a 
very  different  appearance  in  Differ- 
ent women,  but  it  is  generally  found 
in  virgins,  and  is  very  properly 
esteemed  the  test  of  virginity,  being 
ruptured  in  the  first  act  of  coition. 
The  remnants  of  the  Hymen  we 
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called  the  carunculce  my rt [forme*. 
The  hymen  is  also  peculiar  to  the 
human  species. 

II yo  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  ori- 
ginate from,  or  are  inserted  into, 
or  connected  with,  the  Os  Ilyoides  ; 
as  llyo-glossus,  (Jenio  llyo.ylossus, 
&c. 

Hyo-glossus.  Cerato  glossus  of 
Douglas  and  Cowper.  Bnsio-cerato- 
chondro-glossus  of  Albinus.  A 
muscle  of  the  tongue,  situated  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  genio-glossus, 
between  the  corner  of  the  Os  Ilyoides 
and  the  lateral  part  of  the  tongue. 
It  arises  from  a part  of  the  body, 
and  from  the  whole  length  of  the 
corner  of  the  Os  Hyoides,  whence 
it  proceeds  upwards:  and  is  insert- 
ed into  the  lateral  and  posterior 
part  of  the  tongue.  Use — to  depress 
the  lateral  part  and  base  of  the 
tongue. 

Hyoides  os.  (From the  Greek  let- 
ter upsilon,  and  eidos,  resemblance, 
Gk.)  This  is  a small  bone,  shaped 
like  the  Greek  u,  situated  between 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the 
larynx.  The  bone  may  be  distin- 
guished into  its  body,  horns,  and 
appendices.  The  body  is  the  mid- 
dle and  broadest  part  of  the  bone. 
The  cornua  or  horns  are  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  body,  and  are 
placed  at  the  sides.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  each  is  observed  a round 
tubercle,  from  which  a ligament 
passes  to  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
appendices  or  lesser  horns,  cornua 
minora , are  two  small  processes, 
which  rise  up  from  the  articulations 
of  the  cornua,  with  the  body  of  the 
bone,  and  are  sometimes  connected 
with  the  styloid  process  on  each 
side,  by  means  of  alignment.  The 
Os  Hyoides  serves  to  support  the 
tongue,  and  affords  attachment  to 
a variety  of  muscles,  some  of  which 
perform  the  motions  of  the  tongue, 
while  others  act  on  the  larynx  and 
fauces. 

Hypertrophy,  is  a term  applied 
by  Pathologists  to  that  condition  of 
a tissue  or  organ  which  presents  an 
increase  of  substance,  not  arising 


from  any  transformation  of  tissue, 
or  from  the  development  of  any 
morbid  product,  but  simply  from  a 
preternatural  growth  of  its  proper 
organic  textures.  For  example,  a 
muscle  is  said  to  be  in  a state  of 
hypertrophy  when  its  size  exceeds 
tlie  ordinary  standard,  provided  it 
still  retains  its  muscular  structure  ; 
but  the  term  hypertrophy  (signify- 
ing excess  of  nutrition)  could  not 
with  propriety  be  applied,  if  the 
increased  size  of  the  muscle  were 
produced  by  the  transformation  of 
its  fibres  into  fat,  or  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  a tumour  in  its  interior. 

As  hypertrophy  is  only  an  increas- 
ed development  of  the  natural  struc- 
ture, it  cannot  strictly  be  considered 
as  constituting  a disease,  unless 
when  it  deranges  the  functions  of 
the  hypertrophied  organ,  or  exer- 
cises an  injurious  degree  of  pressure 
on  the  neighbouring  parts.  The 
muscles  on  the  fore-arm  of  a black- 
smith, though  hypertrophied  to 
double  their  natural  dimensions,  are 
so  far  from  constituting  a disease, 
that  they  afford  a good  criterion  of 
the  health  and  strength  of  the  in- 
dividual: w'hereas  there  are  few 
diseases  more  formidable  than  a 
similar  condition  of  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  heart.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  of  late  years,  that  hypertrophy 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  Ana- 
tomists as  occurring  in  any  other 
organ  than  the  heart.  The  accurate 
researches  of  modern  Pathologists 
have,  however,  clearly  demonstra- 
ted that  several  tissues,  especially 
the  muscular,  the  adipose,  the  cel- 
lular, the  mucous,  the  cutaneous, 
the  nervous,  the  vascular,  the  fib- 
rous, and  the  osseous  are  liable  to 
this  affection  : and  that  any  organ 
into  whose  composition  these  tissues 
enter,  may  be  generally  hypertro- 
phied throughout  its  entire  struc- 
ture, or  may  have  the  hypertrophy 
confined  to  one  or  more  of  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

Hypo^ma,  (from  upo,  under,  and 
alma,  blood,  Gk.)  An  effusion  of 
red  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the 
eye. 
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Hypochondriac, (from  upo,  under, 
and  chondros,  a cartilage,  Gk.)  (1) 
Belonging  to  the  hypochondria.  (c2) 
A person  affected  with  lowness  of 
spirits. — See  Hypochondriasis. 

Hypochondriasis,  (from  vpochon- 
driakos,  one  who  is  hipped,  Gk.) 
Hypochondriacism.  Vapours,  lowness 
of  spirits ; called  also  Morbus  hypo, 
chondriacus.  Passio  hypochondriaca. 
This  disease  bears  so  near  a re- 
semblance to  several  of  the  varieties 
of  genuine  melancholy,  as  to  he 
often  distinguishable  from  them, 
with  great  difficulty;  and  the  more 
so,  as  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
hypochondriacism  to  terminate  in 
melancholy,  or  for  melancholy  to  be 
combined  with  hypochondriacism. 
There  is,  however,  this  distinction 
between  these  two  diseases.  True 
melancholy,  even  in  those  whose 
health  is  much  deranged,  seldom 
arises,  except  mental  causes  of  grief 
and  distress  join  themselves  to  the 
corporeal  ones.  Melancholy  may  he 
said  to  be  always  excited  by  mental 
causes,  and  consists  in  various 
phenomena  of  grief,  despondency, 
and  despair:  whereas  hypochon- 
driasis most  commonly  arises  from 
corporeal  causes,  and  its  mental 
phenomena  consist  of  erroneous 
ideas  entertained  about  thepatient’s 
own  make  or  body. 

Hypochondriasis,  or  the  hypochon- 
driac malady,  is  a disease  in  which 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  such  as  fla- 
tulence, eructation,  with  a sense  of 
uneasiness  in  the  stomach  and  hypo- 
chondria, are  combined,  with  a re- 
markable lowness  of  spirits,  or  a 
desponding  habit  of  mind,  and  a 
constant  disposition  to  attend  to 
every  minute  change  in  the  bodily 
feelings,  and  to  apprehend  extreme 
danger  from  the  most  trifling  ail- 
ments. A most  striking  circum- 
stance in  hypochondriacal  affec- 
tions, is  the  remarkable  difference 
which  is  observable  between  the 
appearance  of  the  patient  and  the 
state  of  his  health,  as  collected  from 
his  own  account  of  his  symptoms 
and  internal  feelings.  The  indivi- 
dual who  labours  under  this  malady 


seldom  presents  any  external  indi* 
cation  of  disease  ; he  has  often  the 
appearance  of  sound  and  even  robust 
health  : yet  if  we  listen  to  his  state- 
ment, every  function  of  life,  every 
part  in  the  whole  fabric  of  his  body, 
is  in  a state  of  disorder,  and  the 
source  of  acute  and  almost  perpe- 
tual suffering.  No  definite  observa- 
tions can  be  made  as  to  the  rise, 
progress,  and  duration  of  hypochon- 
driasis. The  causes  are  chiefly  of 
slow  and  continued  influence,  and 
their  effect  displays  itself  for  the 
most  part  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly.  The  disease  has  been 
brought  on  suddenly  by  some  power- 
ful impression  on  the  nervous  system; 
but  such  instancesare  comparatively 
few'.  It  continues  for  years,  some- 
times through  the  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual, who  cannot  escape  from  the 
exciting  causes  which  gave  rise  to 
it ; but  it  does  not  of  itself  shorten 
life.  There  is  reason  however  to 
believe  that  hypochondriacs  are  more 
subject  than  other  persons  to  acquire 
organic  diseases  of  the  abdominal  as 
well  as  the  thoracic  viscera  : yet  on 
this  subject  no  very  decisive  evidence 
can  be  found. 

HYpocHONDRiUM,(from  upo,  under, 
and  chondros,  a cartilage,  Gk.)  That 
part  of  the  body  which  lies  under 
the  cartilages  of  the  spurious  ribs. 

Hypo-gastric,  (from  upo,  under, 
and  paster,  the  stomach,  Gk.)  Belong- 
ing to  the  hypogastrium. 

Hypogastric  artery.  See  Iliac. 

H y'pogastric  region.  Hypogastri- 
um.  The  part  of  the  abdomen  that 
reaches  from  above  the  pubes  to 
within  three  fingers’  breadth  of  the 
navel. 

Hypo-glosses,  (from  upo  under, 
and  glossa,  the  tongue,  Gk.)  Under 
thetongue.  Applied  toa  nerve  which 
goes  to  the  under  part  of  the  tongue. 

Hypopyum,  (from  upo,  under,  and 
puon,  pus,  Gk.) 

II ypo-pium,  or  Hypopyon.  An 
accumulation  of  a glutinous  yellow 
fluid,  like  pus,  which  takes  place  in 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  frequently,  also,  in  the 
posterior  one,  in  consequence  of 
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severe  acute  ophthalmy,  particular- 
ly the  internal  species. 

Hypothenar,  (from  upo,  under, 
and  thenar , the  palm  of  the  hand, 
Gk.)  (I.)  A muscle  which  runs  on 
the  inside  of  the  hand.  (2.)  1 hat 

part  of  the  hand  which  is  opposite 
to  the  palm. 

Hypothesis,  (from  upo , under, 
tithe  mi,  to  put,  Gk.)  An  opinion, 
ora  system  of  general  rules,  founded 
partly  on  fact,  but  principally  on 
conjecture.  A theory  explains  every 
fact  and  every  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  it  : an  hypothesis  explains 
only  a certain  number,  leaving  some 
unaccounted  for,  and  others  in 
opposition  to  it. 

Hystera,  (from  usteros,  behind, 
Gk.)  The  womb. — See  Uterus. 

Hysteralgia,  (from  ustera,  the 
womb,  and  algos,  pains,  Gk.)  Pain  in 
the  womb. 

Hysteria,  (homustera,  the  womb, 
Gk  ; from  which  the  disease  was 
supposed  to  arise.)  Hysterics. 

This  complaint  appears  under 
such  various  shapes,  imitates  so 
many  other  diseases,  and  is  attended 
with  such  a variety  of  symptoms, 
which  denote  the  animal  and  vital 
functions  to  be  considerably  dis- 
ordered, that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a just  character  or  definition  of  it, 
in  a work  of  this  description.  The 
only  mode  by  which  a proper  idea 
of  it  can  be  conveyed  is  by  taking 
an  assemblage  of  all  its  appearances. 

The  disease  attacks  in  paroxysms 
or  fits.  These  are  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  dejection  of  spirits,  anxiety 
of  mind,  effusion  of  tears,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  sickness  at  the  sto- 
mach, and  palpitations  at  the  heart ; 
but  it  more  usually  happens,  that 
a pain  is  felt  on  the  left  side,  with 
a sense  of  distension  advancing 
upwards,  till  it  reaches  the  stomach, 
and  removing  from  thence  into  the 
throat,  it  occasions  by  its  pressure 
a sensation,  as  if  a ball  was  lodged 
there,  which  by  authors  has  been 
called  the  globus  hystericus.  The 
disease  having  arrived  at  its  height, 
the  patient  appears  to  be  threatened 
w ith  suffocation,  becomes  faint,  and 
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is  affected  with  stupor  and  insen- 
sibility; whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
trunk  of  the  body  is  turned  to  and 
fro,  the  limbs  are  variously  agitat- 
ed : wild  and  irregular  actions  take 
place  in  alternate  fits  of  laughter, 
crying,  and  screaming  : incoherent 
expressions  are  uttered,  a tempo- 
rary delirium  prevails,  and  a frothy 
saliva  is  discharged  from  the  mouth. 
The  spasms  at  length  abating,  a 
quantity  of  wind  is  evacuated  up- 
wards, with  frequent  sighing  and 
sobbing,  and  the  woman  recovers 
the  exercise  of  sense  and  motion, 
without  any  recollection  of  what  has 
taken  place  during  the  fit.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  little  or  no  convulsive 
motion,  and  the  person  lies  seeming- 
ly in  a state  of  profound  sleep,  with- 
out either  sense  or  motion.  Hic- 
cough and  a variety  of  slight 
spasmodic  affections  are  also  symp- 
toms of  the  disorder.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  hysteric  affections 
occur  more  frequently  in  the  single 
state  of  life  than  in  the  married  : 
and  usually  between  the  age  of 
puberty  and  that  of  thirty-five  years, 
and  they  make  their  attack  oftener 
about  the  period  of  menstruation 
than  at  any  other.  Women  of  a 
delicate  habit,  and  whose  nervous 
system  is  extremely  sensible,  are 
those  who  are  most  subject  to 
hysterical  affections  : and  the  habit 
which  predisposes  to  their  attacks, 
is  acquired  by  inactivity  and  a 
sedentary  life,  grief,  anxiety  of 
mind,  a suppression  or  obstruction 
of  the  menstrual  flux,  excessive 
evacuations,  and  a constant  use  of 
a low  diet,  or  of  crude  unwholesome 
food. 

Hysteritis,  (from  istera,  the 
womb,  Gk.)  Inflammation  of  the 
wornb.  This  disease  is  characterised 
by  fever,  heat,  tension,  tumour, 
and  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
womb  ; pain  in  the  os  uteri  when 
touched,  and  vomiting. 

An  inflammation  of  the  uterus 
shows  itself  usually  about  the  second 
or  third  day  after  delivery,  with  a 
painful  sensation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  belly,  which  gradually  increases 
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in  violence,  without  any  intermis- 
sion. On  examining  externally,  the 
uterus  appears  much  increased  in 
size,  is  hard  to  the  feel,  and  on 
making  pressure  upon  it,  the 
patient  experiences  great  soreness 
and  pain.  Soon  afterwards,  there 
ensues  an  increase  in  heat  over  the 
whole  of  the  body,  with  pains  in  the 
head  and  back,  extending  into  the 
groins,  rigors,  considerable  thirst, 
nausea,  and  vomiting.  Thetongueis 
white  and  dry,  the  secretion  of  milk 
is  usually  much  interrupted  ; the 
lochia  are  greatly  diminished,  the 
urine  is  high-coloured  and  scanty, 
the  body  is  costive,  and  the  pulse 
hard,  full,  and  frequent.  When  the 
inflammation  extends  to  the  perito.. 
neum,  which  it  frequently  does, 
symptoms  of  increased  irritation 
succeed,  and  the  patient  is  soon 
destroyed. 

Uterine  inflammation  is  always 
attended  with  much  danger,  particu- 
larly where  the  symptoms  run  high, 
and  the  proper  means  for  removing 
them  have  not  been  timely  adopted. 
In  such  cases,  it  may  terminate  in 
suppuration,  scirrhous,  or  gangrene. 

Ice.  Glades.  Water  made  solid 
by  the  application  of  cold.  It  is 
frequently  applied  by  Surgeons  to 
resolve  external  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, to  stop  haemorrhages,  and 
constringe  relaxed  parts. 

Ichor.  A thin,  aqueous,  and 
acrid  discharge. 

I chth y Asrs. — See  Ichthyosis. 

Ichthyosis,  (from  ichthua,  the 
scale  of  a fish,  Gk.  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  scales  to  those  of  a 
fish.)  The  fish  skin,  or  cutaneous 
disease,  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  skin  of  a fish.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  a harsh,  papillary,  or 
horny  condition  ot  the  skin.  In 
other  instances,  the  papillae  are 
elongated  into  horny  peduncles, 
hearing  a broad  irregular  top. 
Whatever  be  the  cause  of  this 
morbid  growth,  it  appears  to  have 
a close  affinity  to  that  state  which 
produces  the  common  wart.  These 
excrescences  frequently  exfoliate, 
which  affords  the  scaly  appearance 


that  probably  may  have  led  to  the 
disease  being  thus  named.  Accord- 
ing to  W ill  an  and  Bateman,  there 
are  two  forms  of  the  disease,  viz. 
Ichthyosis  simplex  and  Ichthyosis 
cornea. 

Icterus,  (named  from  its  like- 
ness to  the  plumage  of  the  golden 
thrush,  of  which  Pliny  relates,  that 
if  a jaundiced  person  looks  on  one, 
the  bird  dies,  and  the  patient  re- 
covers.) The  Jaundice.  It  is  cha- 
racterised by  yellowness  of  the  skin 
and  eyes,  first  observable  in  the 
tunica  albuginea:  the  faeces  are 
white,  and  the  urine  of  a deep  co- 
lour, from  an  admixture  of  bile. 
Jaundice  mostly  comes  on  with 
languor,  inactivity,  loathing  of  food, 
disturbed  sleep  at  night,  acidities 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  fre- 
quent sense  of  nausea.  As  it  ad- 
vances in  its  progress,  the  skin  and 
eyes  becomeofa  deep  yellow’  colour; 
there  is  a bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
with  frequent  nausea  and  vomiting: 
the  urine  is  very  high-coloured; 
the  stools  are  of  a grey  or  clayey 
appearance,  and  a dull  obtuse  pain 
is  felt  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
which  is  much  increased  by  pres- 
sure. From  the  remote  or  excit- 
ing causes,  jaundice  has  been  dis- 
tinguished intothe  follow  ing  species. 

(1.)  Icterus  infantum.  Jaundice 
of  infants,  or  yellow-green.  It 
affects  children  at  or  soon  after 
birth,  and  usually  continues  for 
some  days.  It  has  generally  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  meconium 
impacted  in  the  intestines,  prevent- 
ing the  flow  of  bile  into  them. 

(2.)  Icterus  gravidarum . Jaundice 
of  pregnant  women.  This  takes 
place,  now  and  then,  about  the 
seventh  or  eighth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, and  is  caused  by  pressure 
of  the  uterus  on  the  bile  ducts. 

(3.)  Icterus  biliosus,  or  choice  us. 
This  species,  which  is  very  common, 
is  produced  by  a thick  inspissated 
bile,  plugging  up  the  orifice  of  the 
ductus  choledochus  communis.  It 
comes  on  very  insidiously ; is  not 
attended  by  any  pain,  and  soon  gives 
way  to  proper  treatment. 
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(4.)  Icterus  calculosus.  Gall-stone 
jaundice.  This  is  caused  l>v  a gall- 
stone formed  in  the  gall-bladder, 
getting  out  of  the  bladder  into  the 
cystic  or  ductus  choledochus  com- 
munis, and  there  stopping  the  bile 
in  its  course  into  the  bowels. 

(5.)  Icterus  spasmodicus.  Spas- 
modic jaundice.  This  is,  of  all,  by 
far  the  most  common  species.  It 
is  generally  caused  by  violent  men- 
tal emotions,  and  particularly  by 
sudden  and  great  fear  : but  cold  to 
the  lower  extremities,  and  acrimo- 
nious and  indigestible  food,  will  also 
produce  it. 

(6.)  Icterus  hepnticus.  Hepatic 
jaundice.  This  embraces  all  in- 
stances of  jaundice  that  are  pro- 
duced by  organic  diseases  of  the 
liver,  gall-bladder,  pancreas,  or  any 
other  viscus : and  by  any  morbid 
tumours  in  the  vicinity,  which  by 
pressure  on,  or  by  encompassing  the 
gall-ducts,  or  by  destroying  them, 
cause  jaundice. 

Jaundice  being  always  symptoma- 
tic of  some  organic  affection,  the 
remedies  must  be  such  as  those  dis- 
eases require. 

Ideology,  (from  idea,  a thought, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  The 
science,  doctrine,  or  study  of  the 
understanding. 

Idiocrasia. — See  Idiosyncrasy. 

Idiocy. — See  Amentia. 

Idiopathic,  (from  idios,  peculiar, 
and  pathos , an  affection,  Gk.)  A 
disease  which  does  not  depend  on 
any  other  disease,  in  which  respect 
it  is  opposed  to  a symptomatic  dis- 
ease, which  is  dependent  on  ano- 
ther. 

Idiosyncrasy,  (from  idios,  pecu- 
liar, sun,  with,  and  krasis,  a temper- 
ament, Gk.)  A peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution, in  which  a person  is  affect- 
ed by  certain  agents,  which  if 
applied  to  other  persons,  w'ould 
produce  no  effect : thus  some  per- 
sons cannot  see  a finger  bleed 
without  fainting:  and  thus  violent 
inflammation  is  induced  on  the 
skin  of  some  persons  by  substances 
that  are  perfectly  innocent  to  others. 

Idiot,  (from  idios,  peculiar,  Gk.) 


A person  who  is  silly,  or  without 
understanding. 

Idiotism. — See  Amentia. 

Jleac  passion.  This  disease  is 
described  as  a kind  of  colic,  the 
seat  of  which  is  the  intestinum 
Ileum.  It  is  characterised  by  severe 
griping  pain,  vomiting  of  faecal 
matter,  and  costiveness,  accompa- 
nied by  retraction  anil  spasms  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.  The  grip- 
ing pain  is  very  severe  : the  patient 
at  first  vomits  a bilious  fluid,  which 
soon  smells  like  faices,  and  at 
length  becomes  perfectly  stercora- 
ceous,  from  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  bowels  being  inverted  through 
their  whole  course. 

Ileus  arises  from  many  causes, 
and  is  generally  symptomatic  of 
other  diseases,  more  particularly 
those  of  strangulated  herniae,  and 
intussusception,  or  a retention  of  a 
part  of  the  bowel  within  another. 
Acrid,  cold,  and  indigestible  escu- 
lents, cold  beverages  on  a heated 
stomach,  taking  cold  in  the  feet, 
gall-stones,  and  intestinal  calculi, 
are  mentioned  as  having  produced 
Ileus. 

Ileum,  (from  eileo,  toturn  about, 
from  its  numerous  convolutions,  Gk.) 
The  last  portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, which  commences  where  the 
jejunum  terminates,  and  ends  at 
the  valve  of  the  coecum. 

Ileus. — See  Ileuc  passion. 

Iliac  arteries.  Arteries  Iliacoe. 
The  arteries  thus  called  are  formed 
by  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta, 
near  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  They 
are  divided  into  external  and  inter- 
nal. Before  this  division  takes 
place,  they  are  called  the  common 
Iliac  arteries.  They  commence  at 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  and 
diverge  as  they  pass  downwards  and 
outwards  to  the  sacro-iliac  symphy- 
sis, where  the  division  into  external 
and  internal  takes  place.  The 
common  iliac  arteries  present  some 
differences  in  their  direction,  length, 
and  relations  to  contiguous  parts, 
which  deserve  notice.  The  vessel 
on  the  right  side  passes  off  more 
abruptly  than  the  left,  and  is  some- 
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what  longer.  The  right  one  also 
lies  obliquely  on  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  both  the  common  iliac  veins,  as 
they  terminate  in  the  vena  cava. 
Both  these  vessels  are  covered  by 
the  peritonaeum,  and  crossed  by  the 
ureters  just  at  their  point  of  divi- 
sion : the  right  being  also  crossed 
by  the  intestinum  ileum  ; whilst 
the  left  lies  behind  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon.  To  the  inner 
side  of  the  left  iliac  artery  lies  its 
accompanying  vein : on  the  right 
side  the  vein  lies  nearly  behind  the 
artery.  There  is  no  branch  of  con- 
sequence given  off  from  the  common 
iliac  arteries,  until  their  division 
into  external  and  internal  occurs. 
The  former  of  these  is  continued  into 
the  lower  extremities,  after  having 
sent  two  branches  to  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  and  takes  the  name 
of  femoral  after  it  emerges  from 
beneath  Poupart’s  ligament.  The 
latter  gives  off  five  branches,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  viscera  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  soft  parts  on  its 
external  surface,  as  well  as  to  the 
perinaeum  : these  branches  are  the 
little  iliac,  the  gluteal,  the  ischiatic, 
the  pudical,  and  the  obturatory.  In 
the  foetus,  the  umbilical  arteries, 
which  become  obliterated  after 
birth,  proceed  from  the  internal 
iliac.  The  internal  iliac  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Hypo-gastric. 

Iliac  region.  The  side  of  the 
abdomen  between  the  ribs  and  the 
hips. 

Iliacus  internus.  Iliacus  of 
Winslow.  A thick,  broad,  and  ra- 
diated muscle,  which  is  situated  in 
the  pelvis,  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ilium.  It  arises  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  iliac  fossa,  from 
the  inner  margin  of  the  crista  ilii, 
and  posteriorly  from  the  ilio-lumbar 
ligament.  From  these  different 
origins  the  fibres  pass  down,  to  be 
inserted  with  the  psoas  magnus,  by 
a common  tendon,  into  the  trochan- 
ter minor.  Combined  actions.  The 
psoas  and  iliacus,  when  they  take 
their  fixed  point  above,  can  bend 
the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  rotate 


the  limb  somewhat  outwards.  These 
muscles  assist  materially  in  main- 
taining the  erect  position  of  the 
body,  in  which  case  they  trike  their 
fixed  point  at  their  insertion  into 
the  femur,  and  then  act  upon  the 
pelvis  and  spinal  column:  drawing 
them  forwards,  so  as  to  keep  them 
erect  upon  the  thighs.  If  this  ac- 
tion be  continued,  the  trunk  may 
be  bent  forwards,  as  in  bowing. 

Ilium  os,  (from  ilia,  the  small 
intestines  ; so  named  because  it 
supports  the  ilia,  Gk.)  The  haunch- 
bone.  The  superior  portion  of  the 
Os  Innominatum. — See  Os  Innomi- 
natum. 

Illusion.  Erroneous  imagina- 
tion. 

Imagination. — See  Mens. 

Impetigo.  A disease  of  the  skin, 
called  the  hurried  or  running  tetter. 
It  is  a non-contagious-  pustular 
affection,  terminating  in  thick  la- 
mellated  scabs,  or  thin  scaly  crusts. 
There  are  two  distinct  species  of 
this  disease  which  deserve  notice  : 
the  one  attended  by  febrile  symp- 
toms ; the  other,  preceded  by  them. 

Species  1.  Impetigo  simplex.  This 
generally  appears  without  any  obvi- 
ous promonitory  symptoms,  attacks 
chiefly  thevoung  and  those  of  a lym- 
phatic temperament:  it  displays  itself 
in  clusters  and  groups  of  irregular, 
slightly  elevated,  small  pustules, 
which,  after  discharging  their  con- 
tents, continue  to  exude  a thin 
acrid  ichor,  accompanied  with  much 
itching,  or  rather  stinging,  and  a 
sensation  of  heat.  The  disease  fre- 
quently assumes  a chronic  form,  or 
is  kept  up  by  successive  eruptions 
of  the  groups  of  pustules.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  species, 
viz.  Impetigo  figurata,  sparsa,  and 
scubida. 

Species  2.  Impetigo  erysepelatodes. 
This  closely  resembles,  in  its  com- 
mencement, the  ordinary  appear- 
ances of  erysipelas,  with  slight 
febrile  symptoms,  which  are  follow- 
ed by  a puffy  swelling  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  face,  accompanied  with 
redness,  and  an  oedematous  state 
of  the  eyelids.  In  a day  or  two. 
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pustules  appear  on  the  inflamed 
surface,  that  break  and  discharge 
a hot  acrid  fluid  ; the  eruption  fre- 
quently extends  from  the  face  to 
the  neck  and  chest.  In  its  progress, 
the  discharge  diminishes,  concret- 
ing and  forming  thin  yellow  scabs 
in  the  interstices,  between  which 
fresh  pustules  appear,  and  run  the 
course  already  described.  The 
disease  continues  for  an  uncertain 
period,  sometimes  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  in  disappearing,  it  leaves 
the  skin  red,  shining,  and  in  a dry 
brittle  state. 

Impotency. — See  Sterility. 

I impregnation. — See  Conception  — 
Generation. 

Inanition,  (from inanio,  to  empty, 
L.)  Applied  to  the  body,  it  means 
emptiness  : applied  to  the  mind,  it 
means  a defect  of  its  powers. 

Incantation.  A method  of  cur- 
ing diseases  by  charms,  defended 
by  Paracelsus,  IIelmont,  and  some 
other  chemical  enthusiasts. 

Incisivus,  (from  incido,  to  cut, 
L.)  A name  given  to  some  muscles, 
&c. 

Incisivus  inferior. — See  Levator 
tabii  inferioris. 

Incisivus  lateralis. — See  Le- 
vator labii  superioris  alceque  nasi. 

Incisivus  medius. — See  Depressor 
labii  superioris  alceque  nasi. 

Incisor,  (from  incido,  to  cut ; 
from  its  use  in  cutting  the  food, 
L.)  The  four  front  teeth  of  both 
jaws  are  called  incisors,  because 
they  cut  the  food. — See  Teeth. 

Incisorium  foramen.  A name 
of  the  foramen,  which  lies  behind 
the  dentes  incisores  of  the  upper 
jaw. 

Incontinentia,  (from  in,  and 
contineo,  to  contain,  L.)  Inconti- 
nence. Inability  to  retain  the  na- 
tural evacuations.  Hence  we  say 
incontinence  of  urine,  &c. 

Incurvatus.  Bowed  or  bent  in- 
wards. 

Incus,  (from  incudo,  to  smite 
upon ; so  named  from  its  likeness 
in  shape  to  an  anvil,  L.)  The 
largest  and  strongest  of  the  bones 
of  the  ear  in  the  tympanum.  It  is 


divided  into  a body  and  two  crura* 
Its  body  is  situated  anteriorly,  is 
rather  broad  and  thick,  and  has 
two  eminences  and  two  depressions, 
both  covered  with  cartilage,  and 
intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
head  of  the  malleus. 

Index,  (from  ittdico,  to  point  out, 
L.  ; because  it  is  generally  used 
for  such  purposes.)  The  fore-finger. 

Indication.  An  indication  is  that 
which  demonstrates  in  a disease 
what  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  three- 
fold : preservative,  which  preserves 
health ; curative,  which  expels  a 
present  disease ; and  vital,  which 
respects  the  powers  and  reasons  of 
diet. 

Indicator,  (from  indico,  to  point; 
so  named  from  its  office  of  extend- 
ing the  index  or  fore-finger,  L.) 
An  extensor  muscle  of  the  fore- 
finger, situated  chiefly  on  the  lower 
and  posterior  part  of  the  fore-arm. 
Extensor  indicis  of  Cow  per.  Exten- 
sor secundii  internodii  indicis  pro- 
prius,  vulgo  indicator  of  Douglas. 
It  arises  by  an  acute  fleshy  begin- 
ning, from  the  middle  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  ulna  : its  tendon 
passes  under  the  same  ligament 
with  the  extensor  digitorum  com- 
munis, with  part  of  which  it  is  in- 
serted into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
fore-finger. 

Indigenous.  Applied  to  diseases, 
plants,  and  other  objects  which  are 
peculiar  to  any  country. 

Indigestion. — See  Dyspepsia. 

Infection. — See  Contagion. 

Inflammation,  (from  inflamino, 
to  burn,  L.)  Phlogosis.  In  Pa- 
thology, a disease  characterised  by 
redness,  attended  with  more  or  less 
of  heat  and  pain,  tumefaction  and 
fever.  When  inflammation  takes 
place  near  the  surface  of  the  body, 
there  is  heat  and  pain,  or  soreness, 
and  more  or  less  swelling,  hardness, 
and  redness.  It  generally  appears 
to  begin  at  a point ; for  at  the 
commencement,  all  the  local  symp- 
toms are  within  a very  small  com- 
pass. The  spreading  of  the  inflam- 
mation is  owing  to  continued 
sympathy,  the  surrouuding  parts 
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participating  with  the  point  of  irri- 
tation ; and  in  proportion  to  the 
health  of  the  surrounding  parts 
and  constitution,  this  sympathy  is 
less. 

Of  the  proximate  cause  of  inflam- 
mation we  know  but  little.  The 
remote  causes  may  be  contemplated 
under  the  three  following  divisions : 
First.  Some  accidental  violence  ap- 
plied to  a part,  so  as  to  make  a 
wound  or  bruise  from  which  it 
cannot  recover,  except  by  the 
process  of  inflammation.  Second- 
ly. Some  irritation  which  does  not 
destroy  the  texture  of  the  part, 
but  merely  the  action ; as  pres- 
sure, heat,  cold,  blisters,  pungent 
applications,  and  often  fevers  of 
every  kind.  Thirdly.  A particular 
disposition  to  inflammation,  found- 
ed, perhaps,  in  an  irritability  in 
the  morbid  part  itself,  and  which 
we  often  behold  in  constitutions  of 
the  best  state  of  health ; affording 
proof  that  the  general  habit  is  not, 
in  such  cases,  concerned  in  the 
morbid  change.  Inflammations 
from  any  of  these  causes  will,  how- 
ever, partake  of  the  character  of 
the  constitution,  and  hence  proceed 
kindly  or  unkindly,  according  as 
the  constitution  is  in  a diseased  or 
a healthy  condition  : yet  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  inflammation  is  the 
same  in  all ; for  we  can  only  con- 
template it  as  a remedial  process, 
an  instinctive  effort  or  exertion  of 
nature  to  bring  about  a re-instate- 
ment of  the  parts  nearly  to  their 
natural  functions.  Inflammation 
differs  widely  in  its  mode  of  action, 
and  consequently  in  its  result:  for 
as  it  has  a tendency  to  partake  of 
the  character  of  the  constitution, 
and  especially  where  it  is  extensive, 
according  as  the  constitution  is 
healthy  or  unhealthy,  so  will  he 
the  nature  of  the  inflammation*  and 
the  diversity  of  its  progress. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder. — See 
Cystitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain. — See 

Phrenitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  breast. — See 
Mastitis. 


Inflammation  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane.— See  Arachnitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater 

See  Meningitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  eye. — See 
Opthalmitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  intestines. — 
See  Enteritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  iris. — See 
Iritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidney. — See 
Nephritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver. — See 
Hepatitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs. — See 
Pneumonitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  nerve. — See 
Neuritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum. 
— See  Peritonitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura. — See 
Pleuritis. 

I nflammation  of  the  stomach. — See 
Gastritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  uterus. — See 
Hysteritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  vein.— See 
Phlebitis. 

Inflammatory.  Of  the  nature  of 
inflammation. 

Inflammatory  fever.  Synocha. 
A pure  inflammatory  fever  is  a spe- 
cies of  continued  fever,  characteris- 
ed by  increased  heat ; frequent, 
strong,  hard  pulse  ; urine  high- 
coloured;  senses  not  impaired.  It 
is  so  named  from  its  being  attended 
with  symptoms  denoting  general 
inflammation  in  the  system.  It 
makes  its  attack  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in 
the  spring:  and  it  seizes  persons 
of  all  ages  and  habits,  but  more 
particularly  those  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  with  strong  elastic  fibres,  and 
of  a plethoric  constitution.  It  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  cold 
and  temperate  climates, being  rarely 
seen  in  very  warm  ones,  except  in 
Europeans  lately  arrived. 

Influenza.  (The  Italian  word 
for  influence  ; and  the  disease  is 
so  named,  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  a peculiar  influ- 
ence of  the  stars.)  A species  of 
Catarrh. — See  Cutarrhus. 
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Infra-scapularis,  (from  infra, 
beneath,  and  scapula,  the  shoulder- 
blade,  L.)  See  Subscapular  is. 

Infra  spinatus,  (from  infra, 
beneath,  and  spina,  the  spine,  L.)  A 
muscle  of  the  humerus,  situated  on 
the  scapula.  Arises  from  all  that 
part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula 
which  is  below  its  spine:  and  partly 
from  the  spine  itself.  The  fibres 
converging  towards  the  neck  of  the 
scapula  terminate  in  a broad  and 
thick  tendon,  which  proceeds  for- 
wards beneath  the  deltoid,  and 
upon  the  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  to  which  it  is  firmly  united. 
Inserted — into  the  middle  part  of 
the  great  tuberosity  of  the  hume- 
rus, immediately  below  the  inser- 
tion of  the  supra-spinatus.  Use — to 
rotate  the  arm  outwards,  and  draw 
it  backwards. 

Infundibulum,  (from  inf  undo,  to 
pour  in,  L.)  1.  A canal  that  pro- 

ceeds from  the  vulva  of  the  brain 
to  the  pituitary  gland,  in  the  sella 
tursica.  2.  The  beginnings  of  the 
excretory  duct  of  the  kidney,  or 
cavities  into  which  the  urine  is 
first  received,  are  called  infundibula. 

Inguinal,  (from  inguen,  the  groin, 
L.)  Appertaining  to  the  groin,  as 
Inguinal  Hernia,  &c. 

Injection,  (from  injicio,  to  cast 
into,  L.)  A medicated  liquor  to 
throw  into  a natural  or  preternatural 
cavity  of  the  body  by  means  of  a 
syringe. 

Innominatus.  Some  parts  of  the 
body  are  so  named  : thus  the  pelvic 
bones,  which  in  the  young  subject 
are  three  in  number,  to  which 
names  are  given,  become  one  in  the 
adult,  which  was  without  a name  ; 
an  artery  which  arises  from  t lie 
arch  of  the  aorta,  because  they 
appear  to  have  been  forgotten  by 
the  older  anatomists. 

Innominata  arteria.  The  first 
branch  given  off  by  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  It  soon  divides  into  the 
right  carotid  and  right  subclavian 
arteries. 

Innominatum  os.  A large  irre- 
gular bone,  situated  at  the  side  of 
the  pelvis.  It  is  divided  into  three 


portions,  viz.  the  iliac,  ischiatie, 
and*  pubic,  which  are  usually  de- 
scribed as  three  distinct  bones. 

The  Iliac,  or  Os  Ilium,  is  the 
largest  of  the  three  portions.  It  is 
of  very  irregular  shape  : the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  bone,  called  its 
dorsum,  is  unequally  prominent  and 
hollowed,  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles.  Internally,  it  is  smooth 
and  concave,  and  this  surface  is 
called  its  costa. 

The  upper  part  of  the  bone  termi- 
nates in  a semi-lunar  edge,  which 
is  called  the  crista  or  spine.  This 
gives  attachment  to  some  of  the 
large  muscles  of  the  trunk.  The 
ends  of  the  spine,  being  promi- 
nent, are  called  processes ; and 
in  consequence  of  there  being 
tw'o  processes,  they  have  been 
named  according  to  their  relative 
position : anterior  superior,  and 
anterior  inferior  spinous  processes. 
Below  the  posterior  inferior  spi- 
nous process,  another  protuberance 
is  observable,  which  is  applied  close- 
ly to  the  sacrum.  Under  this  is  a 
large  notch,  which,  with  the  liga- 
ments which  pass  from  the  os 
sacrum  to  the  os  ischium,  forms  a 
foramen,  through  which  the  great 
sciatic  nerve,  the  pyriform  muscle, 
and  some  blood-vessels  pass.  This 
bone  has  a firm  immovable  articu- 
lation with  the  sacrum,  known  by 
the  name  of  Sacro-iliac  symphy- 
sis. 

The  Os  Ischium,  or  hip  bone,  is 
the  lowest  of  the  three  portions. 
It  is  of  very  irregular  figure,  and 
usually  divided  into  its  body,  tube- 
rosity, and  ramus.  The  body  ex- 
ternally forms  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  acetabulum,  and  sends  a 
sharp  pointed  process  backward, 
called  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  It 
is  to  this  process  that  the  ligament 
is  attached,  which  forms  the  great 
foramen  through  which  the  sciatic 
nerve  passes.  The  tuberosity  is 
large  and  irregular,  and  is  placed  at 
the  inferior  part  of  the  bone,  giv- 
ing origin  to  several  muscles.  From 
the  tuberosity,  the  bone  becoming 
narrower  and  thinner,  forms  the 
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ramus,  which,  passing  forwards  and 
upwards,  makes  with  the  ramus  or 
the  os  pubis,  a large  hole,  of  an 
oval  shape,  called  the  obturator,  or 
Thyroid  foramen. 

The  Os  Pubis,  or  share-bone,  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  portions.  It 
is  placed  at  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  the  pelvis,  where  the  two  ossa 
pubes  meet,  and  are  united  to  each 
other  by  means  of  a strong  carti- 
lage, which  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  symphysis  pubis.  Each 
os  pubis  may  be  divided  into  its 
body,  angle,  and  ramus.  The  body, 
which  is  the  outer  part,  is  joined  to 
the  os  ilium.  'J  he  angle  comes 
forward  to  form  the  symphysis,  and 
the  ramus  is  a thin  apophysis, 
which,  uniting  with  the  ramus  \>f 
the  ischium,  forms  the  great  or 
obsurator  foramen.  In  the  recent 
subject,  this  foramen  is  almost  com- 
pletely closed  by  a strong  fibrous 
membrane.  The  three  bones,  now 
described  as  constituting  the  os 
innominatum  on  each  side,  all  con- 
cur to  form  the  acetabulum  or 
cotyloid  cavity,  which  receives  the 
head  of  the  thigh  bone:  the  os 
ilium  and  os  ischium  making  each 
about  two-fifths,4 and  the  os  pubis, 
one-fifth  of  the  cavity. 

Inoculation.  By  this  term  is 
understood  the  insertion  of  a poi- 
son into  any  part  of  the  body.  It 
was  mostly  practised  with  that  of 
the  small-pox,  because,  by  so  doing, 
we  generally  produced  fewer  pus- 
tules, and  a much  milder  disease, 
than  when  the  small-pox  was  taken 
in  a natural  way.  Although  the 
advantages  were  evident,  yet  ob- 
jections were  raised  against  inocu- 
lation, on  the  notion  that  it  exposed 
the  person  to  some  risk,  when  he 
might  have  passed  through  life 
without  ever  taking  the  disease, 
naturally;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  lie 
was  exposed  to  much  greater  dan- 
ger from  the  intercourse  which  he 
must  have  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, by  taking  the  disorder  in  a 
natural  way.  However,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  preventive  power 
of  the  cow-oock  small-pox  inocu- 


lation has  been  rapidly  falling  into 
disuse. — See  Cow-pox. 

lo  insure  success  from  inocula- 
tion, the  following  precautions 
should  be  strictly  attended  to. 

(1.)  That  the  person  should  be 
of  a good  habit  of  body,  and  free 
from  any  disease.  (2.)  That  the 
age  of  the  person  be  as  little  ad- 
vanced as  possible,  but  not  younger 
than  four  months.  (3.)  To  enjoin 
a temperate  diet : and  where  the 
body  is  gross  or  plethoric,  to  make 
use  of  gentle  purges,  together  with 
mercurial  and  antimonial  medicines. 
(4.)  1 o choose  a cool  season  of  the 
year,  and  to  avoid  external  heat, 
either  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  in 
warm  chambers.  (.5.)  To  take  the 
matter  from  a young  subject,  who 
lias  the  small-pox  in  a favorable 
way,  and  who  is  otherwise  healthy 
and  free  from  disease  : and  when 
fresh  matter  can  be  procured,  to 
give  it  the  preference.  Where 
matter  of  a benign  kind  cannot  be 
procured,  and  the  patient  is  evi- 
dently in  danger  of  the  casual 
small-pox,  we  should  not,  however, 
hesitate  a moment  to  inoculate  from 
any  kind  of  matter  that  can  be  pro- 
cured: as  what  has  been  taken 
in  malignant  kinds  of  small-pox  has 
been  found  to  produce  a very  rnild 
disease.  Variolous  matter,  as  well 
as  the  vaccine,  by  being  kept  for  a 
length  of  time,  particularly  in  a 
warm  place,  is  apt  to  undergo  de- 
composition from  putrefaction. — See 
Variola. 

Inosculation,  (from  in,  and  os- 
culutn,  a little  mouth,  L.)  The 
running  of  the  veins  and  arteries 
into  one  another,  or  the  inter- 
union of  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries  and  veins. 

Insania,  (from  in,  not,  and  sanus , 
sound,  L.)  Insanity,  or  deranged 
intellect. — See  Mania. 

Inspiration,  (from  in,  and  spiro, 
to  breathe,  L.)  1 he  act  of  drawing 
air  into  the  lungs. — See  Inspiration. 

Intellectual  faculty. — See 

Mens. 

I NTERCOSTAL,(from  inter, between , 
and  costa,  a rib,  L.)A  name  given  to 
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muscles,  vessels,  &c.  which  are  be- 
tween the  ribs. 

Intercostal  artery.  Arteria 
Tntercostaiis.  The  arteries  which 
run  between  the  ribs.  The  superior 
intercostal  artery  is  a branch  of  the 
subclavian.  The  other  intercostal 
arteries  are  given  off  from  the  aor- 
ta. 

Intercostal  muscle.  Intercos- 
talis  externus  and  interims.  Between 
the  ribs  on  each  side  are  eleven 
double  rows  of  muscles  ; these  are 
the  intercostales  externi  and  interni. 
The  intercostales  externi  arise  from 
the  lower  edge  of  each  superior  rib, 
and  running  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  are  inserted  into  the 
upper  edge  of  each  inferior  rib,  so 
as  to  occupy  the  intervals  of  the 
ribs  from  as  far  back  as  the  spine  to 
their  cartilages.  The  intercostales 
interni  arise  and  are  inserted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  external.  The 
use  of  these  muscles  is  to  elevate 
the  ribs,  and  thereby  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  the  chest. 

Intercostal  nerve.  Nervus 
Inter costalis.  The  great  intercostal 
nerve.  Sympathetic  nerve.  It 
arises  in  the  cranium,  from  a branch 
of  the  sixth  and  one  of  the  fifth 
pair,  uniting  into  one  trunk,  which 
passes  out  of  the  skull  through  the 
carotid  canal,  and  descends  by  the 
sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne 
of  the  neck,  thorax,  loins,  ami  os 
sacrum:  in  its  course,  it  receives 
the  small  accessory  branches  from 
all  the  spinal  nerves.  In  the  neck, 
it  gives  off  three  cervical  ganglions  : 
from  which  the  cardiac  and  pulmo- 
nary nerves  arise.  In  the  thorax  it 
gives  off  the  splanchnic  or  anterior 
intercostal,  which  perforates  the 
diaphragm,  and  forms  the  semi- 
lunar ganglions,  from  which  nerves 
pass  to  all  the  abdominal  viscera. 
They  also  form  in  the  abdomen  ten 
peculiar  plexuses,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  viscus,  to  which 
they  belong,  as  the  coeliac,  splenic, 
hepatic,  superior,  middle  and  lower 
mesenteric,  two  renal,  and  two 
spermatic  plexuses. 

Intercostal  vein.  The  inter- 
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costal  veins  empty  their  blood  into 
the  vena  azygos. 

Intermittent,  (from  inter,  be- 
tween, and  mitto,  to  send  away.  L.) 
A disease  which  does  not  continue 
until  it  finishes  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  most  diseases  do ; but 
ceases  and  returns  again  at  regular 
or  uncertain  periods ; as,  Ayues, 
&c. 

Interossei  manus.  These  are 
small  muscles  situated  between  the 
metacarpal  bones,  and  extending 
from  the  bones  of  the  carpus  to  the 
fingers.  They  are  divided  into  in- 
ternal and  external : the  former  are 
to  he  seen  only  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  but  the  latter  are  conspicuous 
both  on  the  palm  and  back  of  the 
hand.  The  iriterossei  interni  are 
three  in  number.  These  muscles 
draw  the  fingers  into  which  they 
are  inserted  towards  the  thumb. 
The  iriterossei  externi  are  four  in 
number:  for  among  these  is  includ- 
ed the  small  muscle  that  is  situated 
on  the  outside  of  the  metacarpal 
hone  that  support  the  fore-finger. 
Douglas  calls  this  the  extensor  tertii 
internodii  indicis.  These  muscles 
serve  to  extend  the  fingers  into 
which  they  are  inserted,  and  like- 
wise to  draw  them  inwards,  towards 
the  thumb,  except  the  third  or  pos- 
terior medii,  which  pulls  the  middle 
finger  outwards. 

Interossei  peois.  These  small 
muscles,  situated  between  the  me- 
tatarsal bones,  resemble  the  inter- 
ossei of  the  hand,  and  like  them  are 
divided  into  external  and  internal. 
The  interossei  pedis  interni  are  three 
in  number,  and  each  of  these  serves 
to  draw  the  toe  into  which  it  is 
inserted  towards  the  great  toe.  The 
interossei  externi  are  four  in  num- 
ber. The  first  of  these  draws  the 
fore-toe  inwards  towards  the  great 
toe.  The  three  others  pull  the  toes, 
into  which  they  are  inserted  out- 
wards. They  all  assist  in  extending 
the  toes. 

Interosseous, (from  inter,  between, 
and  os,  a bone,  L.)  Between  bone. 
Applied  to  muscles,  ligaments,  &c. 
which  are  between  bones. 
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Interspin  a lis,  (from  inter,  be- 
tween, and  spina,  the  spine,  L.) 
Muscles,  nerves,  &c.  are  so  named 
which  are  between  tire  processes  of 
the  spine. 

Interspin  ales.  As  their  name 

implies,  are  short  fasciculi  of  fleshy 
fibres,  placed  between  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  contiguous  pairs  of 
vertebrae.  They  are  well  marked  in 
the  neck,  in  the  lumbar  region  they 
are  seldom  distinct,  and  in  the  dor- 
sal, can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

Inter-tkansversai.es.  Four  dis- 
tinct, small  bundles  of  flesh,  which 
fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  vertebras  of 
the  loins,  and  serve  to  draw  them 
towards  each  other. 

Intestine, (from  intus,  within,  L.) 
The  convoluted  membraneous  tube 
that  extends  from  the  stomach  to 
the  anus.  The  intestines  are  situ- 
ated in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  are  divided  into  large  and 
small.  'Fhe  first  portion  of  the  in- 
testinal tube  for  about  the  extent  of 
ten  inches  is  called  the  duodenum. 
It  is  in  this  portion  that  chylifica- 
tion  is  chiefly  performed.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  small  intes- 
tines is  divided  into  jejunum  and 
ileum.  From  the  termination  of 
the  latter,  the  large  intestines  com- 
mence, the  first  portion  being  call- 
ed the  coecum,  from  which  proceeds 
the  colon,  which  last  ends  in  the 
rectum. 

Intus-susception,  (from  intus, 
within,  and  suscipio,  to  receive,  L.) 
A disease  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and 
most  frequently  of  the  small  intes- 
tines : it  consists  in  a portion  of 
gut  passing  for  some  length  within 
another  portion. 

Iris.  (The  Latin  word  for  a 
rainbow  : so  called  because  of  the 
variety  of  its  colours.)  In  Anatomy, 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  choroid  membrane 
of  the  eye,  which  is  perforated  in 
the  mi. Idle  by  the  pupil.  It  is  of 
various  colours  in  different  indivi- 
duals. The  posterior  surface  ol  the 
Jr  is  is  called  the  Uvea. — See  Choroid 
membrane. 


Iritis.  Inflammation  of  the  Iris, 
For  a description  of  this  disease, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  art. 
Ophthalmy, in  Cooper’s  Surgical  Diet. 

Irritation.  The  action  produc- 
ed by  any  stimulus. 

Ischium, (from  ischis,  theloin,  Gk. 
so  named  because  it  is  near  the  loin.) 
A bone  of  the  pelvis  of  the  foetus, 
and  a part  of  the  Os  lnnominatum 
of  the  adult. — See  lnnominatum  Os. 

Iscuria,  (from  ischo,  to  restrain, 
and  ouron,  urine,  Gk.)  A retention 
of  urine.  When  there  is  frequent 
desire  of  making  water,  attended 
with  much  difficulty  in  voiding  it, 
the  complaint  is  called  a dysury  ; 
and  when  there  is  a total  retention 
of  urine,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
an  ischury.  There  are  four  species 
of  ischuria.  (1.)  Ischuria  renalis  com- 
ing after  a disease  of  the  kidneys, 
with  a troublesome  sense  of  weight 
or  pain  in  that  part.  (2.)  Ischuria 
ureter ica,  after  a disease  of  the  kid- 
neys, with  a sense  of  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness in  the  course  of  the  ureters.  (3) 
Ischuria  vesicalis,  marked  by  a fre- 
quent desire  to  make  water,  with  a 
swelling  of  the  hypogastrium,  and 
pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  (t.) 
Ischuria  urethralis,  marked  by  a 
frequent  desire  to  make  water,  with 
a swelling  of  the  hypogastrium,  and 
pain  of  some  part  of  the  urethra. 

Isochronos,  (from  isos,  equal,  and 
chronos,  time,  Gk.)  Equal  time. 
Applied  to  the  pulse,  as  preserving 
an  equal  distance  of  time  between 
the  beats. 

Issue. — See  Ionticulus. 

Itis.  When  this  term  is  added 
to  the  genitive  case  of  the  Greek 
name  of  an  organ,  it  means  inflam- 
mation of  that  viscus  ; hence  hepa- 
titis, gastritis,  carditis,  &c. 

Jaundice. — See  Icterus. 

Jejunum,  (from  jejunis,  empty, 
L.)  The  second  portion  of  the 
small  intestines,  so  called  because 
it  is  mostly  found  empty. 

Jugal,  (from  jugum,  a yoke,  L.) 
Jugal.  Appertaining  to  the  cheek 
or  os  jugale. 

Jugalb  os.  (So  called  from  its 
resemblance : or  because  it  is  arti- 
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culated  to  the  bone  of  the  upper  jaw, 
like  a yoke.)  Os  Mala.  Os  Zygoma- 
ticum.  The  cheek  hone.  Is  common 
to  the  face  and  orbit,  and  is  of 
quadrangular  form.  The  facial  or 
anterior  surface  is  pierced  by 
small  foramina  for  small  vessels ; is 
convex,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  zygomatic  muscles.  The  supe- 
rior border  forms  the  outer  margin 
of  the  orbit : the  inferior  is  on  a 
line  with  the  zygomatic  arch,  which 
it  contributes  to  form.  It  articu- 
lates with  the  frontal,  superior, 
maxillary,  temporal,  and  sphenoid 
bones.  It  gives  attachment  to  the 
following  muscles.  To  its  anterior 
surface,  the  zygomatici : to  its  infe- 
rior border,  the  masseter ; to  its 
anterior  angle,  part  of  the  levator 
labii  superioris. 

Jugular,  (from  jugulum , the 
throat,  L.)  Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Jugular  veins.  The  veins  so 
called  from  the  head  down  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  and  are  divided,  from 
their  situation,  into  external  and 
internal.  The  external  receives  the 
blood,  from  the  frontal,  angular, 
temporal,  auricular,  sublingual,  and 
occipital  veins.  The  internal,  or 
deep-seated  jugular  vein,  receives  the 
blood  from  the  lateral  sinuses  of 
the  dura  mater,  the  laryngeal,  and 
pharyngeal  veins.  Both  jugulars 
unite,  and  form,  with  the  subclavian 
vein,  the  superior  vena  cava,  which 
terminates  in  the  superior  part  of 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Jugulum,  (from jugurn,  a yoke: 
because  the  yoke  is  fastened  to 
this  part,  L.)  The  throat  or  ante- 
rior part  of  the  neck. 

Kidney.  An  abdominal  viscus, 
that  secretes  the  urine.  They  are 
two  in  number,  and  are  placed  deep- 
ly at  the  posterior  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, behind  the  peritonaeum, 
lying  one  on  each  side  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  on  a level  with  the  two 
last  dorsal,  and  two  first  lumbar 
vertebra  : the  right  is,  however,  a 
little  lower  down  than  the  left.  The 
kidneys  are  covered  by  a quantity 
of  loose  cellular  tissue,  which  some- 
times contains  much  dense  fat. 


They  are  of  a deep  red  colour. 
They  are  composed  of  three  sub- 
stances : a cortical,  which  is  exter- 
nal, and  very  vascular  : a tubulous, 
which  consists  of  small  tubes,  and  a 
papillous  substance,  which  is  the  in- 
nermost. Each  kidney  communi- 
cates with  the  bladder  by  a separate 
duct,  called  ureter,  which  conveys 
the  urine  secreted  by  the  kidneys 
into  the  bladder.  The  kidneys  are 
supplied  with  blood  from  the  renal 
arteries,  derived  from  the  aorta, 
which  divide  into  five  or  six  branches 
before  entering  their  substance  : the 
lymphatics  are  very  numerous,  but 
the  nerves,  which  are  derived  from 
the  renal  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  are,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
paratively few.  The  veins  evacuate 
their  blood  into  the  ascending  vena 
cava. 

Labium.  In  Anatomy  the  lip  of 
animals. 

Labium  leporinum. — See  Hare 
lip. 

Labour. — See  Parturitio. 

Labour  premature. — See  Abor- 
tion. 

Labyrinth.  In  Anatomy, that  part 
of  the  internal  ear  which  is  behind 
the  cavity  of  the  tymj>anum  : it  is 
constituted  by  the  cochlea  vestibu- 
lum  and  semicircular  canals. — See 
Internal  ear. 

Lachryma,  A tear. — See  Tear. 

Lachrymal.  Of,  or  belonging  to 
the  tears,  or  parts  near  where  they 
are  secreted ; as,  lachrymal  bone, 
duct,  gland,  &c. 

Lachrymal  bone— See  UngiusOs. 

Lachrymal  caruncle. — See  Car- 
runcula  Lachrymalis. 

Lachrymal  duct.  Ductus  lachry- 
malis. l’he  excretory  duct  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  situated  at  the 
internal  angle  of  the  eye,  which  leads 
into  the  sac  or  reservoir  for  the 
reception  of  the  tears. 

Lachyrmal  gland.  1'he  gland 
which  secrets  the  tears.  It  is  situated 
at  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
orbit,  near  its  anterior  border,  cor- 
responding with  the  lachrymal  fossa 
in  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
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conglomerate  glands, being  composed 
of  a number  of  granules,  each  form- 
ing a secreting  structure,  which 
produces  the  tears.  From  the 
granules  arise  minute  excretory 
ducts,  which  run  downwards  and 
inwards  close  to  the  conjunctiva, 
between  it  and  the  broad  tarsal 
ligament,  and  open  in  a row  just 
above  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsal 
cartilage. 

Lachrymal  nervr.  This  is  a 
small  nervous  twig  derived  from  the 
first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  called  lachrymal  branch,  and 
goes  to  the  lachrymal  gland. 

Lactation,  (from  lacto,  to  suckle, 
L.)  The  giving  suck. 

Lacteal,  (from  lac,  milk,  L.:  be- 
cause the  fluid  they  absorb  has  the 
appearance  of  milk.) 

In  Anatomy,  this  term  is  applied 
to  the  absorbents  of  the  mesentery, 
vasa  lactea,  which  originate  in  the 
villous  coat  of  the  small  intestines, 
and  convey  the  chyle  from  thence 
to  the  thoracic  duct. 

Lacuna,  (from  lacus,  a channel, 
L.)  In  Anatomy,  the  mouth  or  open- 
ing of  the  excretory  duct  of  a 
muciparous  gland,  as  those  of  the 
urethra,  and  other  parts. 

L AGNEsrs,  (from  lagnes,  libidinous, 
Gk.)  Lust. 

Lambdoidal,  (from  the  Greek 
letter  lambda , and  eidos,  resemblance, 
Gk.)  Belonging  to  the  suture,  so 
called. 

Lambdoidal  suture.  The  suture 
at  the  back  part  of  the  cranium, 
that  connects  the  occipital  with  the 
parietal  hones. 

Lamina,  (from  elao,  to  beat  off, 
Gk.)  In  Anatomy,  this  term  is  used 
synonimously  with  Lamella,  to  de- 
scribe a thin  plate  of  bone  or  mem- 
brane. 

Lancetta,  (diminutive  of  lancea, 
a spear,  L.)  A lancet.  An  instru- 
ment used  for  bleeding  and  other 
purposes. 

Languor.  An  indisposition  to  ex- 
ertion, attended  mostly  with  a wea- 
riness and  fainting.  A symptom  of 
fevers,  and  many  diseases  at  their 
commencement. 


Laryngismus,  (from  larynx,  the 
windpipe,  L.)  Appertaining  to  the 
windpipe. 

Laryngitis, (from  larynx, the  part 
affected,  and  it  is,  which  imports  in- 
flammation.) An  inflammation  of  the 
larynx  : that  is  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  or  the  cellular 
tissue,  connecting  it  to  the  parts 
beneath.  The  disease  makes  its 
a pproach  with  the  common  symptoms 
of  inflammatory  fever,  the  voice  im- 
mediately becomes  hoarse  and  in- 
distinct, the  breathing  laborious, 
with  a painful  sense  of  constriction 
in  the  throat.  The  fauces  are  red 
and  inflamed,  swollen  and  turgid. 
The  symptomatic  fever  is  strong: 
the  heat  great : the  pulse  frequent 
and  hard : there  is  great  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  and  great  distress  is 
caused  by  it.  The  disease  attacks 
chiefly  adults.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  croup  by  a perpetual 
and  voluntary  hawking,  rather  than 
a forcible  and  involuntary  cough. 
The  two  diseases  also  differ  in  their 
proximate  causes.  Laryngitis  con- 
sists in  a suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  membrane  of  the  larynx : while 
croup  or  bronchitis  is  a peculiar  in- 
flammation of  the  trachaea,  and  per- 
haps larynx,  extending  through  the 
bronchia,  and  exciting  on  their  in- 
ternal surface  a concrete  membrane- 
like material.  Laryngitis,  as  now 
described,  is  an  extremely  acute 
disease,  and  destroys  by  suffocation 
in  a few  hours,  in  a day  or  two,  un- 
less promptly  and  actively  opposed. 

Larynqotomy,  (from  larynx,  the 
larynx,  and  temno,  to  cut,  Gk.) — See 
Bronchotomy . 

Larynx.  A cartilaginous  cavity, 
situated  behind  the  tongue,  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  fauces,  and  lined 
with  an  exquisitely  sensible  mem- 
brane. It  is  composed  of  the  annu- 
lar or  cricoid  cartilage,  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  the  epiglottis,  and  two 
arytajnoid  cartilages.  The  superior 
opening  of  the  larynx  is  called  the 
glottis.  The  laryngeal  arteries  are 
branches  of  the  external  carotid. 
The  laryngeal  veins  evacuate  their 
blood  into  the  external  jugulars. 
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The  nerves  of  the  larynx  are  derived 
from  tli e eighth  pair.  The  use  of 
the  larynx  is  to  constitute  the  organ 
of  the  voice,  and  to  serve  also  for 
respiration. 

Lassituoo.  Lassitude.  A feeling 
of  weakness  and  debility,  independ- 
ent of  fatigue. 

Lateral, (from  latus, the  side,  L.) 
On  the  side.  A term  in  general  use, 
applied  to  parts  of  animals,  plants, 
and  operations. 

Lateral  operation.  The  name 
given  to  one  mode  of  cutting  for 
the  stone,  because  it  is  performed 
on  the  side  of  the  pelvis. — See  Li- 
thotomy. 

Lateral  sinus. — See  Sinus. 

Latissimus.  The  broadest,  very 
broad.  Applied  in  Anatomy  to  a 
muscle,  from  its  great  breadth. 

Latissimus  colli. — See  Platysma 
my  o ides. 

Latissimus  dorsi.  Aniscalptor 
of  Cowper.  A muscle  of  the  hume- 
rus, of  great  breadth,  as  its  name 
implies,  belonging  to  the  shoulder, 
and  occupying  the  whole  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  lumbar  region, 
and  the  lower  half  of  the  dorsal. 
In  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  it 
is  flat,  broad,  and  thin  ; but  towards 
its  insertion  at  the  humerus,  it  gra- 
dually contracts  into  a narrow  fas- 
ciculus. Arises — by  tendinous  fibres 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
six  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  from  all 
those  of  the  lumbar  region,  and  the 
sacrum,  and  from  the  supra-spinous 
ligament ; from  the  external  border 
of  the  crista  Ilii  to  the  extent  of 
its  posterior  third : and  by  fleshy 
digitations  from  the  three  or  four 
last  ribs.  The  fibres  gradually  form- 
ing a narrow  and  thick  fasciculus, 
which  slides  over  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapula;  are  at  length  insert- 
ed by  a flat  tendon  into  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  bicipital  groove 
in  the  humerus.  Use — to  pull  the  os 
humeri  downwards  and  backwards, 
and  to  turn  it  uuon  its  axis. 

A 

Laxative.  A gentle  purgative. 

Laxator,  (from  laxo, to  loosen,  L.: 
so  called  from  its  office  to  relax.) 
A name  applied  to  muscles  the  office 


of  which  is  to  relax  parts  into  which 
they  are  inserted. 

Laxator  tympani.  Externus 
mallei  of  Alrinus.  Anterior  mallei 
of  Winslow.  Obliquus  oris  of  Doug- 
las. Externus  auris  vel  laxator 
internus  of  Cowper.  A muscle  of 
the  internal  ear,  that  draws  the 
malleus  obliquely  forward  towards 
its  origin,  consequently  the  mem. 
brana  tympani  is  relaxed. 

Leanness.  A symptom  of  many 
organic  diseases,  hut  particularly  of 
the  genera  called  tubes  and  atrophia. 

Lenitive,  (from  tents,  gentle,  L.) 
Medicines  which  gently  palliate  dis- 
eases. Gentle.  Applied  to  a purga- 
tive. 

Lenticula,  (diminutive  of  lens,  a 
lentil,  L.)  A smaller  sort  of  lentil. 
A surgical  instrument  employed  for 
removing  the  jagged  particles  of 
bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perfora- 
tion made  in  the  cranium  with  the 
trephine. 

Lenticular.  Spherical  or  convex 
on  both  sides.  In  Anatomy,  applied 
to  some  ganglia. 

LEPoiuNUs,(from  lepus,  a hare,  L.) 
Leporine,  or  hare-like.  Applied  to 
some  malformations,  diseases,  and 
parts  from  their  resemblance  ; as, 
labium  leporinum,  hare-lip,  &c. 

Lepra.  The  Leprosy.  A cuta- 
neous disease,  which,  in  countries 
where  it  is  prevalent,  assumes  a va- 
riety of  forms.  Some  of  these  differ 
so  much  in  appearance,  and  in  the 
effects  they  produce,  that  authors 
have  described  them  as  distinct  af- 
fections. We  are  unable  to  quote 
any  general  definition  of  Leprosy. 
The  English  writers  describe  only 
three  varieties,  as  occurring  in  Eng- 
land, viz.  Lepra  vulgaris, Lepra  alphos , 
and  Lepra  nigricans.  Any  account 
of  these,  however,  would  convey  but 
a small  idea  of  the  disease,  as  found 
in  tropical  countries,  where  it  pre- 
vails. In  India,  it  is  found  in  every 
form,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a very 
formidable  malady.  By  the  natives, 
it  is  very  generally  believed  to  be 
contagious,  and  hence  those  affected 
by  it  are  frequently  subjected  to 
excommunication.  The  milder  forms 
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©F  the  disease  are  characterised  by 
a constant  sweating  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  with  puffy  swellings  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes.  In  others,  scaly  erup- 
tions appear  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  which  are  sometimes  attended 
with  general  or  local  oedematous 
swellings.  When  the  dry  scales  peel 
off,  a permanent  discoloration  of  the 
skin  is  left.  In  others  again,  this 
discoloration  of  the  skin  seems  inde- 
pendent of  any  eruptive  disorder, 
but  comes  on  gradually,  and  spreads, 
till  the  whole  limb,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  whole  body,  is  changed 
from  its  natural  colour,  to  that  of  a 
pale  unhealthy  red.  In  the  more 
formidable  forms,  the  general  puf- 
finess of  the  hands  and  feet  is  suc- 
ceeded by  ulcerations  of  a specific 
kind,  which  eventually  destroy  the 
parts  in  which  they  are  seated,  and 
hence  the  loss  of  toes,  fingers,  and 
even  limbs.  Under  proper  medical 
treatment,  the  milder  forms  of  Le- 
prosy admit  of  palliation  ; but  for  the 
most  part,  it  may  be  considered  a 
disease  of  an  incurable  nature. 

Lepriasis. — See  Lepra. 

Leprosy. — See  Lepra. 

Leprous.  Appertaining  to  the 
disease  called  Lepra. 

Lethargy,  (from  lethe,  forgetful- 
ness, Gk. : so  called  because  with  it 
the  person  is  forgetful.)  A heavy 
and  constant  sleep,  with  scarcely  any 
intervals  of  waking:  when  awakened, 
the  person  answers,  but  ignorant  or 
forgetful  of  what  he  said,  immediately 
sinks  into  the  same  state  of  sleep. 
Lethargy  is  very  nearly  allied  to  mild 
forms  of  apoplexy,  and  is  frequently 
produced  by  torpid  movement  and 
congestion  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  brain.  It  is,  however,  sometimes 
a purely  nervous  affection. 

Leucoma,  (from  leucos,  white,  Gk.) 
Leucoma  and  Albugo  are  often  used 
synonimously,  to  denote  a white 
opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 
Both  of  them,  according  to  Scarpa, 
are  essentially  different  from  the 
nebula,  for  they  are  not  the  conse- 
quence of  chronic  ophthalmy,  attend- 
ed with  varicose  veins,  and  an  effu- 
sion of  a milky  serum  into  the  tex- 


ture of  the  delicate  continuation  of 
the  conjunctiva  over  the  cornea,  but 
are  the  result  of  violent  acute  oph- 
thalmy. In  this  state,  a dense  coa- 
gulating lymph  is  extravasated  from 
the  arteries  ; sometimes  superficially, 
at  other  times  deeply  into  the  sub- 
stance-of  the  cornea.  On  other  oc- 
casions, the  disease  consists  of  a firm 
callous  cicatrix  on  this  membrane, 
the  effect  of  an  ulcer,  or  wound,  with 
loss  of  substance.  The  term  albugo 
strictly  belongs  to  the  first  form  of 
the  disease,  leucoma  to  the  last,  more 
particularly  when  the  opacity  occu- 
pies the  whole,  or  the  chief  part  of 
the  cornea. 

Leucophlegmasia,  (from  leucos, 
white,  and  phlegma,  phlegm,  Gk.) 
Leucophlegmatic.  A tendency  in 
the  system  to  a dropsical  state, 
known  by  a pale  colour  of  the  skin, 
a flabby  condition  of  the  solids,  and 
a redundancy  of  serum  in  the 
blood. 

Leucorrhaea,  (from  leucos,  white, 
and  reo,  to  flow,  Gk.)  Strictly 
speaking  this  term  ought  to  be 
restricted  to  a white  vaginal  dis- 
charge ; but  every  sort  of  discharge, 
not  sanguineous  or  menstrual,  has 
been  at  various  times  considered  as 
leucorrhaea,  whether  mucous,  se- 
rous, purulent,  or  of  a mixed  de- 
scription. 

Besides  leucorrhaea,  this  complaint 
has  been  called  ‘ ' jluor  albus,” 
“ sexual  weakness,”  and  vulgarly, 
the  “ whites.”  This  disease  is 
marked  by  the  discharge  of  a thin 
white  or  yellow  matter  from  the 
uterus  and  vagina,  produced  from 
debility,  and  not  from  venereal 
virus,  attended  likewise  with  some 
degree  of  fcetor,  smarting  in  making 
water,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins, 
anorexia,  and  atrophy. 

To  distinguish  leucorrhaea  from 
gonorrhoea,  it  will  be  very  necessary 
to  attend  to  the  symptoms.  In  the 
latter,  the  running  is  constant,  but 
in  a small  quantity  : there  is  much 
ardor  urinte,  itching  of  the  puden- 
da, swelling  of  the  labia,  increased 
inclination  to  venery,  and  very 
frequently  an  enlargement  of  the 
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glands  of  the  groin  : whereas,  in 
the  former  the  discharge  is  irregu- 
lar, and  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  is  neither  preceded  by,  nor 
accompanied  with, any  inflammatory 
affection  of  '.he  pudenda. 

LeucorrtuBu,  in  some  cases,  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a disposition  to 
disease  in  the  uterus,  or  parts  con. 
nected  with  it,  especially  where 
the  quantity  of  the  discharge  is 
very  copious,  and  its  quality  high- 
ly acrimonious.  In  many  cases, 
besides  the  discharge,  the  patient 
is  frequently  afflicted  with  severe 
and  constant  pains  in  the  back  and 
loins,  loss  of  strength,  failure  of 
appetite,  dejection  of  spirits,  pale- 
ness of  the  countenance,  chilliness, 
and  languor.  Where  the  disease 
has  been  of  long  continuance,  and 
very  severe,  a slow  fever,  attended 
with  difficult  respiration,  palpita- 
tions, and  swelling  of  the  lower 
extremities,  often  ensues. 

Leucorrhois.  A discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  urethra  or  vagina. 

Levator,  (from  levo,  to  lift  up, 
L.)  A muscle  the  office  of  which 
is  to  lift  up  the  part  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

Levator  anguli  oris.  Abdu- 
cent labiorum  of  Spigelius.  Eleva- 
tor labiorum  communis  of  Douglas. 
Caninus  of  Winslow.  A muscle 
situated  above  the  mouth,  which 
draws  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
upwards,  and  makes  that  part  of 
the  cheek  opposite  to  the  chin 
prominent,  as  in  smiling.  Arises — 
from  the  fossa  in  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  just  below  the  infra 
orbitary  hole.  The  fibres  descend 
obliquely  outwards.  Inserted — into 
the  commissure  of  the  lips,  where 
the  fibres  are  intermixed  with  those 
of  the  orbicularis  oris. 

Levator  ani.  Levator  magnus 
seu  interims  of  Douglas.  A muscle 
of  the  rectum.  Arises  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  symphysis 
pubis;  from  the  ilium  above  the 
obturator  internus  muscle;  from 
the  spine  of  the  ischium  : and  from 
the  fascia  covering  the  obturator 
internus.  From  this  extent  of  ori- 


gin, the  levator  extends  obliquely 
backwards  by  the  side  of  the  blad- 
der, prostate,  and  rectum : and 
from  the  side  of  the  rectum,  it  is 
continued  to  the  back  part  of  the 
gut.  Here  the  anterior  and  middle 
fibres  are  joined  to  the  opposite 
muscle,  while  the  posterior  fibres 
are  attached  to  the  lateral  edge  of 
the  coccyx. 

The  front  edge  of  the  Levator  is 
closely  united  to  the  sphincter  ani, 
and  above  the  sphincter,  the  fibres 
of  the  Levator  extend  forwards  in 
the  perineum  to  the  posterior  part 
of  the  bulb,  where  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  fibres  of  the  acce- 
lerator u rinse. 

'l’lie  internal  surface  of  the  Leva- 
tor ani  is  united  by  loose  cellular 
tissue  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
the  prostate  gland,  and  rectum. 
The  outer  side  and  lower  part  of 
the  levator  is  separated  from  the 
fascia  covering  the  obturator  inter- 
nus by  a layer  of  fat,  which  is  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Uses  of  the  Levator  Ani. — During 
the  evacuation  of  the  faeces,  the 
rectum  is  forced  downwards  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  pressure  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  The  leva- 
tor es  ani  then  draw  the  rectum 
upwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to 
replace  it  in  its  natural  situation. 

Levator  labii  inferioris.  Le- 
vator menti  of  Albinus.  Incisivus 
inferior  of  Winslow.  Elevator  labii 
inferioris  proprius  of  Douglas.  A 
muscle  of  the  mouth,  situated  below 
the  lips.  Arises  from  the  external 
surface  and  front  of  the  lower  jaw, 
just  below  the  sockets  of  the  inci- 
sor teeth,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
skin  of  the  chin.  Use — to  draw  the 
under  lip  and  skin  of  the  chin 
upwards. 

Levator  labii  superior  is  al^e- 
que  nasi.  Elevator  labii  superioris 
proprius  of  Douglas.  Incisivus 
lateralis  et  pyramidalis  of  Winslow. 
A muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lips, 
that  draws  the  upper  lip  upwards 
and  outwards. 

Arises  by  two  distinct  portions : 
one  from  the  nasal  process  of  the 
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superior  maxillary  bone  : the  other 
from  the  superior  maxillary  hone 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  along  the 
edge  of  the  orbit.  The  fibres  of 
the  first  portion  descend  obliquely 
outwards  : the  fibres  of  the  second 
portion  descend  obliquely  inwards. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  ala  nasi  and 
upper  lip.  Use — to  draw  the  ala 
nasi  and  upper  lip  upwards  and 
outwards. 

Levator  labiisuperioris.  Mus- 
culus  incisivus.  A muscle  of  the 
upper  lip.  It  arises  under  the  edge 
of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  middle  of  the  lip. 

Levator  oculi. — See  Rectus  su- 
perior oculi. 

Levator  palati.  Levator pulati 
mollis  of  A l nix  us.  Petro-salpingo- 
sta  phi  linns  of  Winslow.  Spheno- 
stapkilinus  of  Cowper.  A muscle 
situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  os  hyoides  laterally.  Arises 
from  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  where  it  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  Eustachian  tube,  and 
also  from  the  membranous  part  of 
the  same  tube,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  whole  length  of  the  velum 
pendulum  palati,  as  far  as  the  root 
of  the  uvula,  and  unites  with  its 
fellow.  Use — to  draw  the  velum 
pendulum  palati  upwards  and  back- 
wards, so  as  to  shut  the  passage 
from  the  fauces  into  the  mouth 
and  nose. 

Levator  palpebral  superioris. 
A proper  muscle  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid, that  opens  the  eyes  by  draw- 
ing the  eye-lid  upwards.  It  arises 
from  the  foramen  opticum  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  is  inserted  by 
a broad  thin  tendon  into  the  carti- 
lage that  supports  the  upper  eye- 
lid. 

Levator  parvus. — See  Trans- 
versus  perinei. 

Levator  scapulae.  A muscle 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  neck,  which  raises  the  superior 
and  posterior  angles  of  the  scapula, 
by  which  the  whole  hone  is  rotated 
upon  the  chest,  and  the  tip  of  the 
shoulder  depressed  Arises — by 

distinct  tendinous  and  fleshy  por- 


tions from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  four  upper  cervical  vertebrae, 
whence  it  descends  obliquely  back- 
wards, and  is  inserted  into  the 
basis  of  the  scapula,  immediately 
below  its  superior  angle. 

Lexipharmic,  (from  lego,  to  termi- 
nate, and  pharmacon,  poison,  Gk.)  A 
medicine  which  resists  and  destroys 
the  power  of  poison, 

Lichen.  In  Pathology,  this  term  is 
applied  to  adisease  well  known  tot-lie 
ancients,  and  described  by  Cklsus. 
It  consists  of  an  eruption  of  small, 
solid,  reddish  papulae,  which  termi- 
nate with  a scurf,  and  are  very  liable 
to  recur.  The  papula?  of  Lichen 
usually  occur  in  adults,  and  are  often 
connected  with  internal  disorder: 
they  are  accompanied  always  with 
more  or  less  itching,  and  are  situa- 
ted on  the  arms,  face,  or  legs:  and 
sometimes  are  developed  all  over  the 
body.  Several  varieties  of  this  af- 
fection have  been  described. 

(1.)  Lichen  simplex.  This  species 
is  the  most  common.  It  consists  of 
small  red  papulae,  which  contain  no 
fluid  of  any  kind,  and  are  quite 
opaque  and  solid.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  on  those  parts  of  the  skin 
which  are  most  delicate,  and  exposed 
to  external  influences.  This  variety 
is  either  acute  or  chronic  in  its 
course  and  character. 

(2.)  Lichen  circumscriptus.  The 
marked  peculiarity  of  this  species  is, 
that  the  papulae,  instead  of  being 
scattered  irregularly,  assume  a cir- 
cular arrangement. 

(3.)  Lichen  pilaris.  This  differs 
from  the  lichen  simplex  probably  in 
no  pathological  character,  save  that 
the  papulae  are  developed  at  the  root 
of  the  hairs,  which  perforate  their 
centres. 

(4.)  Lichen  lividus.  This  general- 
ly occurs  in  persons  with  constitu- 
tions broken  up  by  misery  and  pri- 
vation. It  consists  in  dark  violet 
pimples  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  legs  and  thighs.  This  species 
is  evidently  allied  to  purpura. 

(5.)  Lichen  agrius.  This  is  the 
severest  form  of  the  disease.  The 
papulae  are  smaller  than  in  the  li~ 
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chen  simplex:  they  occur  in  congre- 
gated masses, and  are  very  numerous. 
Their  colour  is  deep  red,  and  the 
skin  where  they  arise  is  affected 
with  a livid  erythematous  inflamma- 
tion, which  spreads  between  them  and 
beyond  them.  The  irritation  which 
accompanies  their  eruption  is  of  the 
most  violent  character.  This  form 
of  the  disease  is  very  obstinate  in 
its  nature  ; it  frequently  passes  into 
a chronic  state,  and  is  apt  to  conti- 
nue for  a long  time. 

(6.)  Lichen  tropicus,  is  a species 
which  appears  to  differ  in  no  re- 
spect from  the  other  varieties  except 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  invasion,  and 
the  greater  intensity  of  the  itching, 
which  are  caused  by  the  high  acti- 
vity of  the  cutaneous  action,  which 
the  solar  heat  gives  rise  to  in  the 
torrid  zone.  In  India,  this  species 
is  well  known,  and  is  appropriately 
called  “ prickly  heat.” 

Lin. — See  Operculum. 

Ligaments, (from  ligo,  to  bind,  L.) 
An  elastic  and  strong  membrane, 
connecting  the  extremities  of  the 
moveable  bones.  Ligaments  are  di- 
vided into  capsular,  which  surround 
joints  like  a bag,  and  connecting  li- 
gaments. The  use  of  the  capsular 
ligaments  is  to  connect  the  extre- 
mities of  the  moveable  bones,  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  synovia:  the 
external  and  internal  connecting 
ligaments  strengthen  the  union  of 
the  extremities  of  the  moveable 
bones. 

Lig amentum  annulare.  Annu- 
lar or  ring-like  ligament.  Applied 
to  a strong  ligament  on  each  wrist 
and  ankle. 

Ligamentum  arteriosum.  The 
ductus  arteriosus  of  the  foetus, 
which  becomes  a ligament  after 
birth,  is  so  called. 

Ligamentum  ciliare.  Behind 
the  uvea  of  the  human  eye,  there 
arise  out  of  the  choroid  membrane, 
from  the  ciliary  circle,  white  com- 
plicated striae,  covered  with  a black 
matter.  The  fluctuating  extremi- 
ties of  these  striae  are  spread  abroad 
even  to  the  crystalline  lens  upon 
which  they  lie,  but  are  not  affixed. 
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Taken  together,  they  are  called 
Ligamentum  ciliare. 

Ligamentum  denttoulatum.  A 
small  ligament  supporting  the  spi- 
nal marrow. 

Ligamentum  fallopii.  The  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus  has  been  so 
called. 

Ligamentum  tnterosseum.  The 
ligament  uniting  the  radius  and 
ulna,  and  also  that  between  the  tibia 
and  fibula, 

Ligamentum  latum.  The  broad 
ligaments  of  the  liver  and  uterus. 

Ligamentum  nucha:.  A strong 
ligament  of  the  neck,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  one  spinous  process  to 
another. 

Ligamentum  pouparti.  Pou- 
part's  ligament.  Extends  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
to  the  crista  of  the  os  pubis. 

Ligamentum  rotundum.  The 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus. 

Ligature,  (from  ligo , to  bind,  L.) 
A thread  or  silk  of  various  thick- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  tying  the 
arteries,  or  other  parts.  The  imme- 
diate effect  of  a tight  ligature  on  an 
artery  is  to  cut  through  its  middle 
and  internal  coats,  a circumstance 
that  tends  very  much  to  promote 
the  adhesion  of  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  vessel  to  each  other. 

Limosis,  (from  limos , hunger, 
Gk.)  Hunger,  appetite. 

Ltnctus,  (from  lingo,  to  lick,  L.) 
A term  in  Pharmacy,  that  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  a soft  and  someuliat 
oily  substance  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  which  is  licked  off  the  spoon, 
it  being  too  solid  and  adhesive  to 
be  taken  otherwise. 

Linea,  (from  linum,  a thread,  L.) 
A line  applied  to  some  parts  which 
have  a thread  or  line-like  appear- 
ance. as  the  long  tendinous  appear- 
ance of  the  muscles  in  the  abdomen, 
&c. — See  lAnea  alba. 

Linea  aura.  A tendinous  ex- 
pansion that  extends  from  the  scro- 
bieulus  cordis  straight  down  to  the 
navel,  and  from  thence  to  the  pubis. 
It  is  formed  by  the  tendinous  fibres 
of  the  internal  oblique  ascending, 
and  the  external  oblique  descending 
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muscles,  and  the  transversal  is,  in- 
terlaced with  those  of  the  opposite 
side. 

Lineje  semilunares.  The  white 
lines  on  the  outer  margin  of  the 
recti  muscles  of  the  belly,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  abdominal  ten- 
dons. 

LiNEi®  trans vers ag.  The  lines 
which  cross  the  recti  muscles  of 
the  abdomen. 

Lingua,  (from  lingo,  to  lick  up, 
L.)  1'he  tongue. — See  Tongue. 

Lingua lis,  (from  lingua,  the 
tongue,  L.)  Ilasio-glossus  of  Cow- 
pkr.  A muscle  of  the  tongue.  It 
arises  from  the  root  of  the  tongue 
laterally,  and  runs  forwards  be- 
tween the  hyo-g/ossus  and  genio- 
glossus  to  be  inserted  into  the  tip 
of  the  tontrue,  along  with  part  of 
the  stylo-glossus.  Its  use  is  to  con- 
tract the  substance  of  the  tongue, 
and  to  bring  it  backward. 

Linimentum, (from  /irt0,toanoint, 
L.)  A liniment.  An  oily  substance 
of  a mediate  consistence,  between 
an  ointment  and  oil.  Liniments  are 
composed  of  various  medicinal  sub- 
stances, according  to  the  effect  they 
are  designed  to  produce  ; hence  ano- 
dyne, stimulating, &c.  They  are  in 
very  general  use,  being  employed 
to  be  rubbed  on  parts  affected  with 
rheumatism,  bruises,  &c. 

Lint. — See  Linteum. 

Linteum.  Lint.  A soft  woolly 
substance,  made  by  scraping  old 
linen  cloth,  and  employed  in  Sur- 
gery as  the  common  dressing  in  all 
cases  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  either 
simply  or  covered  with  different 
unctuous  substances. 

Lip. — See  Labium. 

Lipoma,  (from  lipos,  fat,  Gk.)  A 
solitary,  soft,  unequal,  indolent, 
tumour,  arising  from  a luxuriancy 
of  adeps  in  the  cellular  membrane. 
The  adipose  structure  forming  the 
tumour  is  sometimes  diseased  to- 
wards its  centre,  and  more  fluid 
than  the  rest.  At  other  times,  it 
does  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  re- 
spect from  adipose  membrane,  ex- 
cept in  the  enlargement  of  the  cells 
containing  the  fat. 


Lippitudo,  (from  lip  pus,  blear- 
eyed.  L.)  Blear-eyed  ness.  A chro- 
nic disease,  the  result  often  of  an 
acute  form  of  ophthalmitis.  It 
consists  in  an  exudation  of  a puri- 
form  humour  from  the  margin  of 
the  eye-lids,  which  are  red,  irri- 
tated, and  painful. 

Lithagogus,  (from  lithos,  a stone, 
and  ago,  to  bring  away,  Gk.)  Litha- 
gogue  : that  which  expels  the  stone. 

Lithiasis,  (from  lithos,  a stone, 
Gk.)  (1.)  The  formation  of  stone 
or  gravel.  (2.)  A tumour  of  the 
eye-lid  under  which  is  a hard  con- 
cretion resembling  a stone. 

Lithology,  (from  lithos,  a stone, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  A dis- 
course or  treatise  on  stones. 

Lithontkiptic,  (from  lithos,  a 
stone,  and  tribo , to  bear  away,  Gk.) 
By  this  term  is  meant  those  sub- 
stances which  possess  a power  of 
removing  a disposition  in  the  body 
to  the  formation  of  calculi. 

Lithotomy,  (from  lithos,  a stone, 
and  temno,  to  cut,  Gk.)  1’he  opera- 
tion of  cutting  into  the  bladder  in 
order  to  extract  a stone.  There 
are  three  principal  modes  of  per- 
forming this.  That  which  is  most 
frequently  practised  by  English 
Surgeons,  is  by  an  opening  in  the 
perineum,  and  cutting  through  the 
neck  and  lateral  part  of  the  bladder. 
This  is  called  the  lateral  operation. 
Another  mode  is  the  high  operation, 
where  the  opening  into  the  bladder 
is  made  immediately  above  the 
pubes,  in  that  part  of  the  bladder 
which  is  not  covered  by  perito- 
naeum. A third  method  is  that 
practised  almost  exclusively  by  the 
French,  which  consists  in  extracting 
the  stone  through  an  opening  made 
in  the  rectum  and  inferior  surface 
of  the  bladder;  this  operation  is 
called  the  recto-vesical. 

Lithontuity,  (from  lithos,  a stone, 
and  teiro,  to  break  into  pieces,  Gk.) 
The  breaking  up  of  a stone  in  the 
bladder  by  means  of  instruments 
introduced  by  the  urethra,  the 
pieces  being  left  to  escape  with  the 
urine.  This  operation,  which  has 
also  been  called  lithontrity,  and 
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lithontripsy , has  been  introduced  of 
late  years,  and  has  been  practised 
with  considerable  success  in  England 
and  France  by  Baron  Heurteloup, 
M.  Civiale,  M.  Edwards,  and 
others. 

Liver.  A large  abdominal  viscus 
situated  under  the  diaphragm,  in  the 
right  hypochondrium  ; its  smaller 
portion  occupying  part  of  the  epi- 
gastric region.  In  the  human  body 
the  liver  is  divided  into  two  princi- 
pal lobes,  of  which  the  right  is  by 
tar  the  largest.  They  are  divided 
on  the  upper  side  by  a broad  liga- 
ment, and  on  the  other  side,  by  a 
considerable  depression  or  fossa. 
Between  and  below  these  two  lobes 
is  a smaller  lobe  called  lobulus  spi- 
gelii. 

The  ligaments  of  the  liver  are 
five  in  number,  all  arising  from  the 
peritonaeum.  (].)  The  right  lateral 
ligament,  which  connects  the  right 
lobe  with  the  posterior  part  of  the 
diaphragn.  (2.)  The  left  lateral  liga- 
ment, which  connects  the  convex 
surface  and  margin  of  the  left  lobe 
with  the  diaphragm.  (3.)  The  broad 
or  middle  suspensory  ligament,  which 
passes  from  the  diaphragm  into  the 
convex  surfaces,  and  separates  the 
right  lobe  of  the  liver  from  t lie  left. 
(4>.)  The  round,  ligament,  which  in 
adults  consists  of  the  remains  of  the 
umbilical  vein.  (5.)  The  coronary 
ligament,  lying  between  the  lateral 
ligaments. 

The  blood  vessels  of  the  liver  are 
the  hepatic  artery,  the  vena  portae, 
and  the  vena  cavae  hepaticae.  The 
absorbents  of  the  liver  are  very  nu- 
merous. Its  nerves  are  derived 
from  the  great  intercostal  and  eighth 
pair,  which  arise  from  the  hepatic 
plexus,  and  proceed  along  with  the 
hepatic  artery  and  vena  portae,  into 
the  substance  of  the  liver.  The 
chief  use  of  the  liver  is  to  supply  a 
fluid,  named  bile,  to  the  intestines, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  chylification.  The  bile  is  convey- 
ed into  the  duodenum,  by  the  com- 
mon duct  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  cystic  and  hepatic  ducts,  called 
ductus  choledochus  communis. 


Liver,  inflammation  of. — See 
Hepatitis. 

Livinus.  Livid.  Applied  to  de- 
signate diseased  parts  having  a dark 
greyish  violet  colour. 

Lobe.— See  Lobus. 

Lobules,  (diminutive  of  lobus.') 
A small  lobe  ; as,  Lobulus  spigelii. 

Lobulus  Spigelii.  A lobe  of  the 
liver,  betwixt  and  below  the  two 
greater  lobes,  but  rather  belonging 
to  the  right  lobe.  To  the  left  side 
it  has  the  fissure  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  the  ductus  venosus:  on  the 
right,  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava  ; 
and  above,  it  has  the  great  trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  liver,  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
porta ; obliquely  to  the  right  and 
upwards,  it  has  a connection  with 
the  lower  concave  surface  of  the 
great  lobe,  by  the  processus  cauda- 
tus,  which  Winslow  calls  one  of  the 
roots  of  the  lobulus  spigelii.  It  is 
received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach. 

Lobus.  A lobe.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  the  more  or  less  separate 
parts  of  which  some  of  the  viscera 
are  composed  ; as,  glands,  the  ear, 
the  liver,  &c. 

Local.  Belonging  to  a part,  and 
not  the  whole.  A common  division 
of  diseases  is  into  gener  il  and  local. 

Lochia,  (from  lochcuo,  to  bring 
forth,  Gk.)  The  cleansings.  I’he 
serous  and  for  the  most  part  green- 
coloured  discharge  that  takes  place 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina  of  wo- 
men several  days  after  delivery. 

Locked  jaw. — See  Tetanus. 

Loimic,  (from  loimos,  the  plague, 
Gk.)  Appertaining  to  the  plague, 
or  to  contagions. 

Longing.  A desire  peculiar  to  the 
female,  and  only  during  pregnancy, 
and  those  states  in  which  the  ute- 
rine discharge  is  suppressed. 

Longissimus.  The  longest  parts 
are  so  named  from  their  length, 
compared  to  that  of  others  ; as,  lon- 
gissinius  dorsi,  &c. 

Longissimus  dorsi.  A muscle  of 
the  back,  which  lies  in  the  middle 
of  the  vertebral  groove,  immediate- 
ly between  the  sacro-lumbalis,  and 
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the  semi-spinalis  dorsi,  from  which 
it  is  separated  hy  deep  cellular  in- 
tervals. From  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  muscle  a number  of  processes 
are  sent  off,  which  are  inserted  into 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  dor- 
sal vertebrse,  as  well  as  the  adjacent 
rough  surfaces  of  the  ribs.  Consi- 
derable variety  occurs  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  attachments  to  the  ribs : 
sometimes  they  can  be  traced  to 
only  seven  or  eight,  at  others,  to 
eleven.  The  muscle  would,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  cease  at  the  top  of 
the  thorax  ; but  when  examined  in 
that  situation,  it  will  be  found  con- 
nected intimately  with  two  muscu- 
lar fosciculi,  which  may  be  consider- 
ed as  accessories  to  it.  By  one  of 
these,  (the  transverse  colli,)  it  is 
prolonged  into  the  neck,  and  con- 
nected w ith  the  transverse  process- 
es of  the  cervical  vertebrae  ; by  the 
other  (the  trachelo  mastoideus) 
with  the  mastoid  process,  and  the 
base  of  the  skull.  The  use  of  this 
muscle  is  to  extend  the  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  and  to  keep  the  trunk  of 
the  body  erect : by  means  of  its  ap- 
pendage, it  likewise  serves  to  turn 
the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and 
a little  to  one  side. 

Longissimus  manus. — See  Flexor 
tertii  internodii  pollicis. 

Longissimus  oculi. — See  Obli- 
quus  i superior  oculi. 

Longitudinal.  Parts  are  so 
named  from  their  direction. 

Longitudinal  sinus.  Longitu- 
dinal sinus  of  the  dura  mater.  A 
triangular  canal,  proceeding  in  the 
falciform  process  of  the  dura  mater, 
immediately  under  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  from  the  crista  galli  to  the 
tentorium,  where  it  branches  into 
the  lateral  sinuses.  Its  use  is  to 
receive  the  blood  from  the  veins  of 
the  pia  mater,  and  convey  it  into 
the  lateral  sinuses,  to  be  carried 
through  the  internal  jugulars  to  the 
heart. 

Long-sightedness. — See  Pres- 
byopia. 

Longus.  Long.  In  Anatomy,  some 
parts  are  so  named  from  their  com- 
parative length  ; as,  longus  colli,  &c. 


Longus  colli.  This  muscle  rests 
on  the  forepart  of  the  spinal  column, 
from  the  atlas  to  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra.  It  appears  to  consist  of 
two  portions,  differing  in  length 
and  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres. 
One  of  these  arises  from  the  ante- 
rior tubercle  of  the  atlas,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  fore-part  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae. 
The  other  part  of  the  muscle  com- 
mences from  the  bodies  of  the  third 
and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  bodies  of  the  three  lower 
cervical  vertebrae,  and  the  three 
upper  dorsal.  These  muscles  sup- 
port the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and 
sympathetic  nerves.  The  muscle, 
when  it  acts  singly,  moves  the  neck 
to  one  side  ; but  when  both  act,  the 
neck  is  brought  directly  forwards. 

Looseness. — See  Diarrhoea. 

Lotion,  (from  lavo,  to  wash,  L.) 
An  external  fluid  application.  Lo- 
tions are  usually  applied  by  wetting 
linen  in  them,  and  keeping  it  on  the 
part  affected. 

Loxia,  (from  loxos,  oblique,  Gk.) 
The  wry  neck. 

Lucious.  Transparent. 

Lues,  (from  luo,  to  dissolve,  Gk. : 
because  it  produces  dissolution.) 
A ppstilence  or  poison. 

Lues  venerea.  'I' he  plague  of 
Venus,  or  the  venereal  disease. — See 
Syphilis. 

Lumbago,  (from  lumbus,  the  loin, 
L.)  A rheumatic  affection  of  the 
muscles  about  the  loins. — See  Rheu- 
matismus. 

Lumbar.  Belonging  to  the  loins  ; 
as,  lumbar  region,  &c. 

Lumbar  abscess.  Psoas  abscess: 
so  called  from  the  situation  in  which 
the  matter  is  found,  namely,  upon 
the  side  of  the  psoas  muscle,  or 
betwixt  that  and  the  iliacus  inter- 
nus.  Between  these  muscles  there 
lies  a quantity  of  loose  cellular 
membrane,  in  which  an  inflamma- 
tion often  takes  place,  either  spon- 
taneously or  from  mechanical  inju- 
ries. This  terminates  in  an  abscess 
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which  can  procure  no  outlet,  hut  hy 
a circuitous  course,in  which  it  gene- 
rally produces  irreparable  mischief, 
without  any  violent  symptoms  to 
alarm  the  patient.  The  abscess 
sometimes  forms  a swelling  about 
Poupart’s  ligament,  sometimes  be- 
low it : and  frequently  the  matter 
glide  sunder  the  fascia  of  the  thigh. 
Occasionally,  it  makes  its  way 
through  the  sacro-ischiatic  foramen, 
and  assumes  rather  the  appearance 
of  a fistula  in  ano.  The  uneasiness  in 
the  loins,  and  the  impulse  communi- 
cated to  the  tumour  by  coughing, 
evince  that  the  disease  arises  in  the 
lumbar  region  ; but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  we  can  hardly  ever 
know  the  existence  of  the  disorder 
before  the  tumour,  by  presenting 
itself  externally,  leads  us  to  such 
information.  The  lumbar  or  psoas 
abscess  is  sometimes  connected  with 
diseased  vertebra?,  and  may  either 
be  a cause  or  effect  of  the  collection 
of  the  matter.  The  disease,  however, 
is  frequently  unattended  with  this 
complication. 

Lumbar  region.  The  loins. 

Lumbaris  externus. — See  Quad- 
ratus  lumborum. 

Lumbaris  internes. — See  Psoas 
magnus. 

Lumbricalis,  (from  lumbricus,  the 
earth-worm,  L.)  Resembling  or  ap- 
pertaining to  the  earth-worm. 

Lumbricalis  manus.  Flexor  prhui 
internodii  digitorum  manus  vel  per- 
foratus  lumbricalis  of  Cowpkr.  The 
small  flexors  of  the  fingers,  which 
assist  the  bending  the  fingers  when 
the  long  flexors  are  in  full  action. 
They  arise  from  the  outside  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus,  a 
little  above  the  lower  edge  of  the 
carpal  ligaments,  and  are  inserted  hy 
long  slender  tendons  into  the  outer 
sides  of  the  broad  tendons  of  the  in- 
terosseal muscles,  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  joints  of  tiie  fingers. 

Lumbricalis  pedis.  Four  muscles 
like  the  former,  that  increase  the 
flexion  of  the  toes,  and  draw  them 
inwards. 

Lumbricoides.  Like  to  the  lum- 
bricus or  earth-worm. 


Lumbricus.  A name  given  to 
some  worms,  as  the  common  earth- 
worm, and  the  long  round  worm 
which  inhabits  the  intestines  of 
man  and  other  animals. — See  Vermis. 

Luna  re  os.  One  of  the  hones 
of  the  wrist,  so  named  from  its 
shape. 

Lunatic,  (from  luna,  the  moon, 
L. ; so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
the  malady  returns,  or  is  aggrava- 
ted, or  influenced  l>v  the  moon.)  A 
lunatic,  or  person  of  unsound  mind. 

Lung.  Pulmo.  The  lungs  are  two 
viscera  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  by  means  of  which  we 
breathe.  The  substance  of  the  lung 
is  of  four  kinds,  viz.  vesicular, 
vascular,  bronchial,  and  parenchy- 
matous. The  vascular  substance  is 
composed  of  the  air-cells.  The 
vascular  invests  those  cells  like  a 
net-work.  The  bronchial  is  formed 
by  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchia 
throughout  the  lungs,  having  the 
air-cells  at  their  extremities:  and 
the  spongy  substance  that  connects 
these  parts  is  termed  the  paren- 
chyma. 

The  arteries  of  the  lungs  are  the 
bronchial,  a branch  of  the  aorta, 
which  carries  blood  to  the  lungs 
for  their  nourishment;  and  the  pul- 
monary, which  circulates  the  blood 
through  the  air-cells  to  undergo  a 
chemical  change.  The  pulmonary 
veins  return  the  blood  that  has 
undergone  this  change,  by  four 
trunks,  into  the  left  auricle  of  the 
head.  The  bronchial  veins  termi- 
nate in  the  vena  azygos.  The 
nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  the 
eighth  pair,  and  great  intercostal. 
— See  Respiration. 

Lupia,  (from  lupeo.to  molest,  Gk.) 
(1.)  A genus  of  disease,  including 
encysted  tumours,  the  contents  of 
which  are  very  thick,  and  sometimes 
solid.  (2.)  A malignant  ulcer  which 
eats  away  the  soft  parts  on  which 
it  appears,  laying  bare  the  bones 
and  cartilages,  and  which  is  equally 
fatal  with  cancer.  (3.)  A tumour 
which  often  occurs  in  the  knee  and 
elbow  joint,  consisting  of  a soft, 
spongy,  cellular  fungus. 
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Lupus.  (The  wolf,  L.)  A disease 
like  a cancer  is  so  called,  because  it 
eats  away  the  flesh  very  rapidly. 

Lusus  nature.  Literally  this 
term  means  “ a sport  of  nature.” 
It  is  generally  used,  however,  to 
signify  a monster. — See  Monster. 

Luxation,  (from  luxo,  to  put  out 
of  joint,  L.)  A dislocation  of  a bone 
from  its  proper  cavity. 

Lymph.  Lymptia.  The  liquid 
contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
The  use  of  the  lymph  is  to  return 
the  superfluous  nutritious  jelly  from 
every  part,  and  to  mix  it  with  the 
chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct,  there  to 
he  further  converted  into  the  nature 
of  the  animal  it  is  destined  to  nour- 
ish. 

Lymphatic,  (from  lympha,  lymph, 
L.)  Of  the  nature  of  lymph.  The 
name  of  an  absorbent  vessel  that 
carries  a transparent  fluid  or  lymph. 
The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  hu- 
man body  are  small  and  transparent, 
and  originate  in  every  part  of  the 
body.  With  the  lacteal  vessels  of 
the  intestines  they  form  what  is 
termed  the  absorbent  system.  Their 
termination  is  in  the  thoracic  duct. 
— See  Absorbent,  Lacteal,  and  Tho- 
racic ducts. 

Lymphatic  gland. — See  Conglo- 
bate gland. 

Lyra,  (from  lura,  a lyre,  or 
musical  instrument,  G\L.)Psalterium. 
The  triangular  medullary  space 
between  the  posterior  crura  of  the 
fornix  of  the  cerebrum,  which  is 
marked  with  prominent  medullary 
fibres,  that  give  the  appearance  of 
a lyre. 

M.  In  Pharmacy  this  letter  is 
used  at  the  end  of  a prescription, 
as  a contraction  of  misce,  signifying 
mix,  meaning  that  the  several  ingre- 
dients directed  in  the  prescription 
should  he  mixed  together;  thus,  m. 
f.haust.  ( misce fiot  huustus)  signifies, 
mix,  and  let  a draught  he  made. 

Maceration,  (from  macero,  to 
soften  by  water,  L.)  In  a phar- 
maceutical sense,  this  term  implies 
an  infusion  either  with  or  without 
heat,  wherein  the  ingredients  are 
intended  to  be  almost  wholly  dis- 


solved, in  order  to  extract  their 
virtues. 

Maoris,  (from  maceo,  to  grow 
lean,  L.)  Emaciation. — See  Maras- 
mus. 

Macropnvea,  (from  makros,  long, 
and  pneo,  to  breathe, Gk.)  A difficul- 
ty of  breathing,  where  the  inspira- 
tions are  at  long  intervals. 

Macula.  A spot,  or  permanent 
discoloration  of  some  portion  of 
the  skin,  often  with  a change  of 
its  texture,  hut  not  connected 
with  any  disorder  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Madarosis,  (from  mados,  bald, 
without  hair,  Gk.)  A defect  or  loss 
of  eye-brows  or  eye-lashes,  causing 
a disagreeable  deformity,  and  pain- 
ful sensation  of  the  eyes  in  a strong 
light. 

Madness. — See  Mania,  and  Me- 
lancholia. 

Madness,  canine, — See  Hydro- 
phobia. 

Mador.  Moisture.  A sweating. 

Magnum  os.  The  third  bone 
of  the  lower  row  of  hones  of  the 
carpus,  reckoning  from  the  thumb 
to  the  little  finger. 

Mala,  (from  malus,  an  apple,  L. : 
so  called  from  its  roundness.)  A 
prominent  part  of  the  cheek. — See 
Jugale  os. 

MALACOSTEON,(from  malacos, soft, 
and  osteon,  a hone,  Gk.)  Molities 
ossium.  A softness  of  the  bones. 
A disease  of  the  bones,  wherein 
they  can  be  bent  without  fractu- 
ring them,  in  consequence  either  of 
the  inordinate  absorption  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  from  which  their 
natural  solidity  is  derived,  or  else  of 
this  matter  not  being  duly  secreted 
and  deposited  in  their  fabric.  In 
rickets  the  bones  only  yield,  and 
become  distorted  by  slow  degrees  : 
but  in  the  present  disease  they  may 
he  at  once  bent  in  any  direction. 

Malaria,  (from  mala  and  aria, 
had  air,  Ital.)  The  term  is  used  sy- 
nonimously  with  miasma.  In  the 
present  day  the  word  is  employed 
to  describe  a pestilential  state  of 
atmosphere,  supposed  to  be  gene- 
rated by  the  decomposition  chiefly 
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of  vegetable  matter,  exposure  to 
which  is  very  liable  to  produce  en- 
demic fevers  of  a virulent  type, 
generally  of  the  intermittent  or  re- 
mittent kind.  In  Italy,  from  whence 
the  term  originated,  it  signifies  an 
endemic  intermittent,  which  attacks 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  and  especially  about  the 
Pontine  marshes,  which  have  often 
been  drained  to  carry  off  the  de- 
composing animal  and  vegetable 
materials  that  spread  their  noxious 
vapours  over  the  whole  of  the  Cam- 
pagna. 

Malignant.  A term  which  may 
be  applied  to  any  disease,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  so  aggravated  as 
to  threaten  destruction  to  the  pati- 
ent. It  is  frequently  used  to  sig- 
nify a dangerous  epidemic. 

Mallkatio,  (from  malle/us,  a 
hammer,  L.  ; because  the  person 
strikes  the  knees  with  his  hands,  as 
if  with  a hammer.)  It  is  a form  of 
Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’  Dance,  in 
which  the  person  has  a convulsive 
action  of  one  or  both  hands,  which 
strike  the  knee  like  a hammer. — 
See  Chorea. 

Mallei  anterior. — See  Laxator 
tympani. 

Mallei  externus. — See  Laxator 
tympani. 

Mallei  internus. — See  Tensor 
tympani. 

Malleolus,  (diminutive  of  mal- 
leus, a mallet,  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance,  L.)  The  ankle, 
distinguished  into  external  and  in- 
ternal malleolus.  The  former  con- 
sisting of  the  rough  elongated  pro- 
tuberance of  bone  at  the  termi- 
nal end  of  the  fibula,  and  the  latter, 
a similar  though  smaller  protube- 
rance at  the  lower  extremity  and 
inner  side  of  the  tibia. 

Malleus.  A bone  of  the  internal 
ear  is  so  called,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a hammer. 

Mamilla,  (diminutive  of  mamma, 
the  breast,  L.)  (1.)  The  breast  of 

man.  (2.)  The  nipple  of  the  male 
and  female  breasts. 

Mamma.  The  female  breast.  The 
mammee  are  the  two  globular  pro- 
T 


jections,  composed  of  common  inte- 
guments, adipose  substance,  and 
lacteal  glands  and  vessels,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  anterior  and  lateral 
region  of  the  thorax  of  females. 
On  the  middle  of  each  breast  is  a 
projecting  portion,  termed  the  pa- 
pilla or  nipple,  in  which  the  excre- 
tory ducts  of  the  mammary  glands 
terminate,  and  around  which  is  a 
coloured  orb,  or  aureola.  The  use 
of  the  breasts  is  to  suckle  new-born 
infants. 

Ma  mmary. — See  Mammillary. 

Mammary  artery.  Arteria  mam- 
millaris.  The  internal  mammary 
artery  is  a branch  of  the  sub  lavian, 
and  gives  off  the  mediastinal,  thy- 
mol, and  pericardial  arteries.  The 
external  mammary  is  a branch  of 
the  axillary  artery. 

Mammary  veins.  These  vessels 
accompany  the  arteries,  and  evacu- 
ate their  blood  into  the  subclavian 
vein. 

Mammillary.  Mammary.  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  breast. 

Mandibula,  (from  mando,  to  chew, 
L ) The  jaw. — See  Maxilla  inferior. 

Manducator,  (from  manduco,  to 
chew,  L.)  A muscle  which  assists  in 
the  action  of  chewing. 

Mania,  (from  mainomai,  to  rage, 
Gk.)  Madness.  The  definition  of 
true  mania  is  delirium,  unaccompa- 
nied with  fever.  The  mind  is  not 
master  of  all  its  functions;  it  re- 
ceives impressions  from  the  senses, 
which  are  very  different  from  those 
produced  in  health:  thejudgment  and 
memory  are  both  lost,  or  impaired  : 
and  the  irritability  of  the  body  is 
much  diminished,  being  capable,  as 
is  supposed,  of  resisting  the  usual 
morbid  effects  of  cold,  hunger,  and 
watching,  and  being  likewise  less 
susceptible  of  other  diseases  than 
before. 

There  are  two  species  of  madness, 
viz.  the  melancholic  and  furious.  In 
the  former,  a fixed  despondency  is 
the  chief  characteristic  symptom, 
while  the  latter  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  violence  of  action,  raging 
and  furious  resentment  at  restraint. 
Madness  is  occasioned  by  affections 
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of  the  mind,  such  as  anxiety,  grief, 
love, religion, terror,  or  enthusiasm; 
the  frequent  and  uncurbed  indul- 
gence in  any  passion  or  emotions, 
and  by  abstruse  study.  In  short,  it 
may  he  produced  by  any  thing  that 
affects  the  mind  so  forcibly  as  to  take 
off  its  attention  from  all  other 
aff;  ir s. 

Mansorius. — See  Masse  ter  mus- 
cle. 

Manus. — See  Hand. 

Marasmus,  (from  maraino , to 
grow  lean,  Gk.)  Emaciation.  A 
wasting  away  of  the  flesh.  Exte- 
nuation or  leanness  is  not  necessarily 
a disease;  for  many  persons,  who  are 
peculiarly  lean,  are  peculiarly  heal, 
thy,  while  there  are  some  who  take 
pains  to  fall  away  in  flesh,  that  they 
may  increase  in  health,  and  become 
stronger.  Bat,  if  an  individual  grow 
weaker  as  he  grows  leaner,  it  affords 
a full  proof  that  he  is  under  a mor- 
bid influence:  and  it  is  this  influ- 
ence, this  conjunction  of  extenua- 
tion and  debility,  that  is  imported 
by  the  term  marasmus,  and  its  sy- 
nonym, emaciation. — See  Atrophia, 
Tabes,  and  Climactericus. 

Marcor,  (from  marceo,  to  become 
lean,  L.)  Leanness.  Emaciation. 
Wasting  away  of  the  body. 

Marrow.  Medulla.  The  fat  or 
oily  substance  secreted  by  the  small 
arteries  of  its  proper  membrane, 
and  contained  in  the  medullary  ca- 
vities of  the  long  cylindrical  hones. 
It  differs  very  little  from  the  fat  of 
the  cellular  membrane. — See  Adeps. 

Marsupiaus,  (from  marsupium, 
a purse,  L. ; so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance.)— See  Obturator  interims. 

Masseter,  (from  massaomai,  to 
chew,  Gk.  ; because  it  assists  in 
chewing.)  Mansorius.  A muscle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  face.  This  muscle,  which  covers 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  arises  partly 
by  fleshy  and  partly  by  tendinous 
fibres  from  the  internal  surface  and 
inferior  border  of  the  zygoma,  along 
its  two  anterior  thirds.  The  fleshy 
fibres  proceed  in  different  direc- 
tions. Some  of  them  descend  ob- 
liquely backwards  towards  the  angle 


of  the  jaw, others  descend  verticalV, 
and  there  are  fibres  which  descend 
obliquely  forward  towards  the  coro- 
noid  process.  Inserted — into  the 
external  surface  of  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw,  from  the  angle  upwards 
to  the  root  of  the  coronoid  process. 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  raise 
the  lower  jaw,  and  to  move  it  a lit- 
tle forwards  and  backwards  in  the 
act  of  chewing. 

Mastication,  (from  mastico,  to 
chew,  L.)  The  act  of  chewing.  It 
embraces  the  seizing,  and  taking  the 
food,  the  chewing,  and  the  insali- 
vation. 

Mastitis,  (from  mast  os,  the  breast, 
and  ids.  which  implies  inflamma- 
tion, Gk.)  Phlegmonous  inflammation 
of  the  breast  of  women.  This  dis- 
ease may  take  place  at  any  period 
of  life,  hut  it  most  commonly  affects 
those  who  give  suck.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  tumefaction,  tension, 
heat,  redness,  and  pain.  Fever  ge- 
nerally attends  the  disease.  Some- 
times the  disease  comes  on  without 
any  premonitory  symptoms;  butit  is 
frequently  preceded  by  a slight 
shivering  fit.  In  most  instances  the 
disease  terminates  in  suppuration. 

Mastodynia,  (from  mastos,  a 
breast,  and  odune,  pain,  Gk.)  Pain 
in  the  mamma  or  breast  of  women. 
Often  and  mostly  applied  to  inflam- 
mation of  that  organ. — See  Mastitis. 

Mastoio,  (from  mastos,  a breast, 
and  eidos,  resemblance,  Gk.)  (I.) 
Those  processes  of  hone  are  so 
termed  that  are  shaped  like  the 
nipple  of  the  breast:  as  the  mastoid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  (2.) 
The  name  of  a muscle,  from  its  being 
inserted  into  the  mastoid  process. 
— See  Sterno-cleido  mastoideus. 

Mastoideus  lateralis.  — See 
Trachelo  mastoideus. 

Materia  Medica.  By  this  term 
is  understood  a general  class  of 
substances,  both  natural  and  artifi- 
cial, which  are  used  in  the  cure  of 
diseases. 

Matrix.  The  womb. — See  Ute- 
rus. 

Maturation,  (from  maturo,  to 
make  ripe,  L.)  That  process  which 
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succeeds  inflammation,  by  which  pus 
is  collected  in  an  abscess. 

Maxilla,  (from  mnssuo,  to  chew, 
Ok.)  The  jaw,  both  upper  and 
lower. 

Maxilla  inferior.  The  lower 
jaw. 

Maxilla  superior.  The  upper 
jaw. 

Maxillare  inferius  os.  The 
maxilla  inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  which 
in  its  figure  may  be  compared  to  a 
horse  shoe,  is  at  first  composed  of 
two  distinct  portions:  but  these 

soon  after  birth  unite  at  the  middle 
of  the  chin  and  form  the  symphisis. 
The  inferior  edge  of  the  bone  has 
an  alveolar  process,  which  is  fur- 
nished with  cavities  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  teeth.  The  posterior 
part  of  the  bone  rises  on  each  side 
perpendicularly  into  two  processes, 
one  of  which  is  the  coronoid,  and  the 
other  the  condyloid  processes.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  highest,  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  temporal 
muscle.  The  condyloid  process 
terminates  in  a rounded  head,  which 
is  formed  for  a moveable  articulation 
with  the  cranium,  and  is  received 
into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
coronoid  process,  on  its  inner  part, 
is  a foramen  or  canal  which  extends 
under  the  roots  of  all  the  teeth, 
and  terminates  at  the  outer  surface 
of  the  bone  near  the  chin.  These 
foramina  afford  passage  to  a nerve, 
artery,  and  vein,  which  send  off 
branches  to  all  the  teeth. 

Maxillare  superius  os.  Maxilla 
superior.  The  superior  maxillary 
bones  constitute  the  most  consider- 
able portion  of  the  face ; they  are 
two  in  number,  and  generally  remain 
distinct  through  life.  On  each  of 
these  bones  are  several  eminences. 
One  of  these  is  on  the  upper  and 
fore-part  of  the  bone,  and  from  its 
making  part  of  the  nose,  is  called 
the  nasal  process.  Internally,  in  the 
inferior  portion  of  this  process,  is  a 
fossa,  which,  with  the  os  unguis, 
forms  a passage  for  the  lachrymal 
duct.  Backwards  and  outwards, 
from  the  root  of  the  nasal  process, 
T 2 


a portion  of  the  hone  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  orbit,  and 
this  portion  is  named  the  orbitar 
process.  Behind  this  the  bone 
forms  a considerable  tuberosity : 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  this  is  a 
channel,  through  which  passes  a 
small  artery  and  a branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves.  That  portion 
of  the  bone  which  is  united  to  the 
malar  bones  is  called  its  malar  pro- 
cess. In  the  lower  and  anterior 
part  are  the  alveoli  or  sockets  for 
the  teeth;  above  the  alveolar pr ocess, 
and  just  behind  the  front  teeth,  is  a 
foramen,  t ermed  foramen  incisivum , 
which  transmits  a small  artery  and 
vein,  and  a minute  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves  to  the  nostrils. 
Each  bone  is  hollow,  and  forms  a 
considerable  sinus,  under  its  orbitar 
plate.  This  sinus  is  called  the  an- 
trum,  and  is  lined  with  the  pituitary 
membrane  of  the  nose.  It  commu- 
nicates with  the  nostrils  by  an 
opening,  which  appears  to  be  a large 
one  in  the  skeleton,  but  which  in 
the  recent  subject  is  much  smaller. 
The  ossa  maxillaria  not  only  serve 
to  form  the  cheeks,  but  likewise  the 
palate,  nose,  and  orbits : and  besides 
their  union  with  each  other,  they 
are  connected  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  bones  of  the  face  and 
cranium,  viz.  with  the  ossa  nasi,  ossa 
malarum,  ossa  unguis,  ossa  palati, 
os  frontis,  os  sphenoides,  and  os 
ethmoides. 

Maxillary.  Appertaining  to  the 
jaw. 

Maxillary  artery.  Arteria 
maxillaris.  A branch  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotid.  The  external  maxil- 
lary is  the  fourth  branch  of  the 
carotid : it  proceeds  anteriorly,  and 
gives  off  the  facial  and  mental,  the 
coronary  of  the  lips,  and  the  angu- 
lar artery.  The  internal  maxillary 
is  the  next  branch  of  the  carotid  : 
it  gives  off  the  spheno-maxillary, 
the  inferior  alveolar,  and  the  spi- 
nous artery. 

Maxillary  gland.  The  gland 
so  called  is  conglomerate,  and  situ- 
ated under  the  angles  of  the  jaw. 
The  excretory  ducts  of  these  glands 
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are  called  Warthonian,  after  their 
discoverer. 

Maxillary  nerve.  The  supe- 
rior and  inferior  maxillary  nerves 
are  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  or 
trigemini ; the  former  passes  out  of 
the  skull  at  the  foramen  rotundum, 
and  divides  into  nasal,  palatine, 
vidian,  and  dental  branches.  The 
inferior  maxillary  nerve  gives  off 
the  temporal  masseteric,  buccal, 
pterygoid,  dental,  and  gustatory. 

Measles. — See  Rubeola. 

Meatus.  An  opening  which  leads 
to  a canal  or  duct. 

Meatus  auditorius  externus. 
The  external  passage  to  the  ear,  the 
use  of  which  is  to  conduct  the  sound 
to  the  tympanum,  which  is  at  its 
extremity. 

Meatus  auditorius  intern  us. 
The  internal  auditory  passage  is  a 
small  bony  canal,  beginning  at  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  run- 
ning towards  the  vestibule  and 
cochlea,  and  there  being  divided 
into  two  cavities.  The  superior 
and  smaller  of  these  is  the  orifice 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  which 
receives  the  portio  dura  of  the 
auditory  nerve : the  inferior  and 
larger  cavity  is  perforated  by  many 
small  holes,  through  which  the 
portio  mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve 
passes  into  the  labyrinth. 

Meatus  urinarius.  In  women, 
this  is  situated  at  the  superior  part 
of  the  vagina,  immediately  below  the 
symphysis  of  the  pubis,  and  behind 
the  nymphae.  In  men,  it  is  at  the 
end  of  the  glans  penis. 

Meconium.  The  green  excre- 
mentitious  substance  that  is  found 
in  the  large  intestines  of  the  foetus. 

Median.  This  term  is  applied 
to  vessels,  and  from  their  situation 
between  others. 

Median  nerve.  The  second 
branch  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

Median  vein.  The  situation  of 
the  veins  of  the  arms  is  extremely 
different,  in  different  individuals. 
Ml  len  a branch  proceeds  near  the 
bend  of  the  arm  inwardly  from  the 
basilic  vein,  it  is  termed  the  ba- 


silic median;  and  when  a vein  is 
given  off  from  the  cephalic,  in  like 
manner,  it  is  termed  the  cephalic 
median. 

Mediastinum.  The  membraneous 
septum  formed  by  the  dnplicature 
of  the  pleura  that  divides  the 
cavity  of  the  chest  into  two  parts. 
It  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and 
posterior  portion. 

Mediastinum  cerebri.  The  fal- 
ciform process  of  the  dura  mater. 

Medicamentum,  (from  medico,  to 
heal,  L.)  A medicine. 

Medicine,  (from  medico , toheal,  L.) 
(1.)  The  medical  art  applied  to  the 
profession  generally,  when  it  com- 
prehends anatomy,  physiology  and 
pathology.  (9.)  That  division  which 
comprehends  only  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases not  surgical.  (3.)  Any  sub- 
stance that  is  exhibited  with  a view 
to  allay  the  violence  of  a disease. 

Medulla.  The  marrow. — See 
Marrow  and  Adeps. 

Medulla  oblongata.  The  me- 
dullary substance  that  lies  within 
the  cranium,  upon  the  basilary 
process  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is 
formed  by  the  connection  of  the 
crura  cerebri,  and  crura  cerebelli, 
and  terminates  in  the  spinal  mar- 
row. It  has  several  eminences, 
viz.  pons  varolii,  corpora  pyrami- 
dalia,  and  corpora  olivaria. — See 
Cerebrum. 

Medulla  spinalis.  The  spinal 
marrow.  A continuation  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  which  descends 
down  the  vertebral  canal  to  the 
third  vertebra  of  the  loins,  where  it 
spreads  out  into  a bundle  of  ner- 
vous cords,  which  from  their  resem- 
blance are  called  caudu  equina.  The 
spinal  marrow  is  composed,  like  the 
brain,  of  a cortical  and  medullary 
substance  i the  former  is  placed 
internally.  It.  is  covered  hv  a con- 
tinuation of  the  dura  mater,  pia 
mater,  and  tunica  arachnoidea.  The 
spinal  marrow  gives  off,  through  the 
lateral  or  intervertebral  foramina, 
thirty  pairs  of  nerves,  called,  cer- 
vical, dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral. 

Medullary.  Resembling  mar- 
row. 
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Medullary  substance.  The 
white  or  internal  substance  of  the 
brain. — See  Cerebrum. 

Mkibomius’  glands.  The  small 
glands  which  are  situated  between 
the  conjunctive  membrane  oi  the 
eye,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  eyelid, 
first  described  by  Meibomius. 

Mel./ena,  (fromme/a*,  black,  Gk.) 
The  black  vomit.  The  black  disease, 
so  called  by  Hippocrates,  consists 
in  the  vomiting  of  a concrete  blood 
of  a blackish  red  colour,  and  mixed 
with  a large  quantity  of  insipid  acid 
or  viscid  phlegm.  This  evacuation 
is  generally  preceded  by  a sharp 
tensive  pain  in  both  hypochon- 
dria : and  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  is  attended  with  anxiety,  a 
compressive  pain  in  the  praecordia, 
and  fainting,  which  last  is  more 
frequent  and  violent,  when  the 
blood  which  is  evacuated  is  foetid 
and  corrupt. 

Melancholia,  (from  melas, black, 
and  hole,  bile,  Gk.;  because  the  anci- 
ents supposed  that  it  proceeded  from 
a redundance  of  black  bile.)  Me- 
lancholy. A disease  characterised 
by  erroneous  judgment,  uncombined 
with  either  fever  or  comatose  affec- 
tions : often  appearing  without 

dyspepsia,  yet  attended  with  cos- 
tiveness, chiefly  in  persons  of  rigid 
fibres  and  torpid  insensibility. — See 
Mania. 

Melanoma,  (from  melas,  black, 
Gk.)  A disease  supposed  to  be  of 
a malignant  character,  which  some- 
times is  found  in  various  textures 
of  the  body  in  the  shape  of  a tuber- 
cle of  a dark  soot-like  colour,  called 
also  Melanosis. 

M elanosis. — See  Melanoma. 

M HiviBR ana. — See  M embrane. 

Membrana  iiyalodea.  The 
transparent  membrane  which  in- 
cludes the  vitreous  humour  of  the 
eye. 

Membrana  pupillaris.  Velum 
pupillce.  A very  delicate  membrane, 
of  a thin  and  vascular  texture,  and 
an  ash  colour,  arising  from  the  in- 
ternal margin  of  the  iris,  and  to- 
tally covering  the  pupil  in  the 
foetus  before  the  sixth  month 


Membrana  schneideriana.  The 
vascular  membrane  which  lines  the 
nose,  and  its  cavities,  secretes  the 
mucus  of  that  cavity,  and  is  the 
membrane  over  which  the  filaments 
of  the  olfactory  nerves  are  distri- 
buted. 

Membrana  tympani.  The  mem- 
brane covering  the  cavity  of  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  and  separating  it 
from  the  meatus  auditorius  exter- 
nus. 

Membrane.  In  Anatomy,  a thin 
expanded  substance,  composed  of 
cellular  texture,  the  elastic  fibres 
of  which  are  so  arranged  and  woven 
together,  as  to  allow  of  great  plia- 
bility. The  membranes  of  the  body 
are  various ; as  the  skin,  perito- 
neum, pleura,  dura  mater,  &c.  &c. 
Membranes  have  been  divided  into 
two  grand  species,  of  which  the 
cellular  texture  or  membrane  is  one. 
This  has  been  conceived  to  form  the 
basis  of  all  the  rest,  or  to  consti- 
tute, as  it  were,  the  original  struc- 
ture, from  which  the  others  have 
all  been  produced.  Another  species 
are  those  that  are  especially  deno- 
minated membranes  ; these  have 
been  subdivided  into  (1.)  mucous, 
so  named  from  the  peculiar  semi- 
fluid substance  with  which  their  thin 
surface  is  covered,  proceeding  from 
numerous  small  glands,  which  are 
embedded  in  them.  This  kind  of 
membrane  always  lines  those  cavi- 
ties which  are  disposed  in  the  form 
of  irregular  passages  or  canals,  that 
open  into  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
connected  with  the  skin  at  their 
extremities.  (2.)  The  serous : these 
are  always  found  in  close  cavities, 
which  do  not  communicate  with  the 
atmosphere  ; as  those  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen.  They  form  coats 
for  most  of  the  individual  organs, 
which  are  essential  to  the  animal 
economy ; as  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  the  abdominal  viscera.  (3.)  The 
fibrous  membranes  : these  consist  of 
an  assemblage  of  fibres,  united  into 
a continuous  extended  surface. 
They  differ  from  both  the  former 
kinds  in  not  being  moistened  by 
any  fluid.  Among  the  most  import- 
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ant  of  these  is  the  periosteum, 
which  surrounds  the  hones ; the 
dura-mater,  which  lines  the  skull, 
&c.  &c. 

Membraneous.  Of  the  nature 
of  membrane. 

Membranosus. — See  Tensor  va- 
ginae femoris. 

Memorise  os. — See  Occipital  bone. 

Memory.  Memoria.  The  brain 
is  not  only  capable  of  perceiving 
sensations,  but  it  possesses  the 
faculty  of  reproducing  those  it  has 
already  perceived.  This  cerebral 
action  is  called  remembrance,  when 
the  ideas  are  reproduced,  which 
have  not  been  long  received : it  is 
called  recollection,  when  the  ideas 
are  of  an  older  date. 

M enagogue. — See  Emmenagogue. 

Menorrhagia,  (from  menia , the 
menses,  and  regmuni,  to  break  out, 
Gk.)  Hcemorrhagia  Uterina.  Flood- 
ing. An  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menses  or  blood  from  the  uterus, 
characterised  by  pains  in  the  back, 
loins,  and  belly,  similar  to  those  of 
labour,  attended  with  a preterna- 
tural flux  of  blood  from  the  vagina, 
or  a discharge  of  menses  more 
copious  than  natural. 

Mens. — See  Mind. 

Menses. — See  Menstruation. 

Menses,  immoderate  flow  of. — See 
Menorrhagia. 

Menses,  interruption  of. — See 
Amenorrhcea. 

Menstruation.  From  the  uterus 
of  every  healthy  woman,  who  is  not 
pregnant,  or  w ho  does  not  give  suck, 
there  is  a discharge  of  a red  fluid  ; 
at  certain  periods,  from  the  time  of 
puberty  to  the  approach  of  old  age : 
and  from  the  periods  or  returns  of 
this  discharge  being  monthly,  it  is 
called  menstruation : and  the  dis- 
charge is  called  catamenia  and 
menses.  There  may  be  frequent 
exceptions  to  this  definition  : some 
women,  it  is  said,  never  menstru- 
ate ; some  menstruate  while  they 
continue  to  give  suck  : others  men- 
struate during  pregnancy  : and 

some  rare  instances  have  occurred 
where  menstruation  has  commenced 
in  early  infancy. 


Menstruum.  Solvent.  All  liquors 
are  so  called  which  are  used  as 
dissolvents,  or  to  extract  the  virtue 
of  ingredients  by  infusion,  decoc- 
tion, &c. 

Mentagra,  (from  mentum,  the 
chin,  L.)  An  eruption  about  the 
chin,  forming  a tenacious  crust,  like 
that  on  scald  heads. 

Mental.  Pertaining  to  the  mind. 

Mental  faculties.  Man  is  en- 
dowed with  a mind  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  body,  and  develop- 
ing by  education  and  exercise, 
various  kinds  of  faculties,  which 
are  perception,  attention,  memory, 
imagination,  abstraction,  judgment, 
and  reason.  The  combination  of 
these  constitutes  the  intellectual  or 
mental  faculty. 

Mesenteric.  Belonging  to  the 
mesentery. 

Mesenteric  artery.  Arteria 
mesenterica.  Two  branches  of  the 
aorta  are  so  called.  The  superior 
mesenteric  is  the  second  branch  : it 
is  distributed  upon  the  mesentery, 
and  gives  off  the  superior  or  right 
colic  artery.  The  inferior  mesente- 
ric is  the  fifth  branch  of  the  aorta,  it 
sends  off  the  internal  haemorrhoidal. 

Mesenteric  glands.  These  are 
conglobate,  and  are  distributed  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  mesentery. 
The  chyle  from  the  intestines  pass- 
es through  these  glands  to  the 
thoracic  duct. 

Mesenteric  nerves.  The  supe- 
rior, middle,  and  lower  mesenteric 
plexuses  of  nerves  are  formed  by 
the  branches  of  the  great  intercos- 
tal nerves. 

Mesenteric  veins.  These  all 
run  into  one  trunk  that  evacuates 
its  blood  into  the  vena  portae. 

Mesentery,  (from  mesos,  the 
middle,  and  entaron,  an  intestine, 
Gk.)  A membrane  in  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  attached  to  the 
vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  to  which 
the  intestines  adhere.  It  is  formed 
of  a duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum, 
andcontains  within  itsadipose  mem- 
brane, lacteals,  lymphatics,  lacteal 
glands,  and  gives  an  external  coat  to 
the  intestines. 
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It  consist*  of  three  parts  : one 
uniting  the  small  intestines,  which 
is  the  proper  mesentery:  another 
connecting  the  colon,  termed  meso- 
colon ; and  a third  attached  to  the 
rectum,  termed  meso-rectum. 

Mk'O-colon,  (from  mews,  the 
middle,  and  co’on,  the  colon,  Gk.) 
The  portion  of  the  mesentery  to 
which  the  colon  is  attached. — See 
Mesentery. 

Meso-rectum,  (from  meson,  the 
middle,  and  rectum,  the  straight 
gut.)  The  portion  of  peritonaeum 
or  mesentery,  which  connects  the 
rectum  to  the  pelvis. 

Metacarpal,  (from  meta,  after, 
and  karpos,  the  wrist,  Gk.)  Belonging 
to  the  metacarpus. 

Metacarpus.  The  part  of  the 
hand  which  is  between  the  wrist 
and  the  fingers.  It  has  five  longi- 
tudinal bones  that  are  situated  be. 
tween  the  wrist  and  the  fingers, 
which  are  distinguished  into  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  fore- 
finger, &c.  &c. 

Metastasis,  (from  methistemi,  to 
change,  to  translate,  Gk.)  The 
translation  of  a disease  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another. 

Metatarsal.  Belonging  to  the 
metatarsus. 

Methodus,  (from  meta,  after,  and 
odos,  a way,  Gk.)  The  method  or 
ratio  by  which  any  operation  or 
cure  is  conducted. 

Metra,  (from  meter,  a mother, 
Gk.)  The  womb. — See  Uterus . 

Metritis.  Inflammation  of  the 
womb. — See  Hysteritis. 

Metrocelis,  (from  meter,  a 
mother,  and  Icelis,  a blemish,  Gk.)  A 
mark  impressed  upon  the  child  by 
the  mother’s  imagination. — See 
Ncevus  maternus. 

M a ism  a,  (from  miaino,  to  infect, 
Gk.) — See  Contagion. 

Midriff. — See  Diaphragma. 

Millaria,  (from  milluim,  millet, 
L.,  so  called  because  the  small  vesicles 
upon  the  skin  resemble  millet-seed.) 
Miliary  fever.  A disease  character- 
ized by  fever  : cold  stage,  consider- 
able: hot  stage  attended  with  anxiety 
and  frequent  sighing  ; perspiration 


of  a strong  and  peculiar  smell ; 
eruption  of  small  red  pimples,  first 
in  the  neck  and  breast,  which  in 
two  days  become  white  vesicles, 
desquamate,  and  are  succeeded  by 
fresh  pimples.  Miliary  fever  has 
been  observed  to  affect  both  sexes, 
and  persons  of  all  ages  and  consti- 
tutions : but  females  of  a delicate 
habit  are  most  liable  to  it,  parti- 
cularly in  child-bed. 

Milk.  Lac.  A fluid  secreted  by 
peculiar  glands  in  the  breasts  of  the 
class  of  animals  called  mammalia, 
for  the  nourishment  of  their  young. 
It  is  separated  immediately  from 
the  blood,  in  the  breasts  or  udders 
of  female  animals.  Man,  quadru- 
peds, and  cetaceous  animals  are  the 
only  creatures  which  afford  milk. 
All  other  animals  are  destitute  of 
the  organs  which  secrete  this  fluid. 

Mind.  Mens.'1  The  human  mind,” 
says  Dr.  Rees,  <e  is  properly  defined 
a thinking  rational  substance.  By 
thinking,  it  is  distinguished  from 
body ; and  by  reasoning,  from  God 
and  angels,  who  are  supposed  to  see 
and  know  things  intuitively,  with- 
out the  help  of  deduction  and  dis- 
course.” 

Minimum.  Minim.  The  sixtieth 
part  of  a fluid  drachm. 

Miscarriage.— See  Abortion. 

Mistura.  A mixture.  A fluid 
composed  of  two  or  more  ingredi- 
ents. It  is  mostly  contracted  in 

prescriptions,  thus,  mist : or  f. 

mist,  which  means,  let  a mixture  be 
made. 

Mitral, (from  mitra,n  mitre,  L.) 
Mitre-like.  Applied  by  Anatomists 
to  parts  which  were  supposed  to 
resemble  a Bishop’s  mitre,  as  the 
mitral  valves,  in  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart : valvulce  mitrales. 

Mixed  fever.  This  form  of 
continued  fever  is  so  called, because 
it  has  a mixture  of  the  symptoms 
of  an  inflammatory  fever  with  those 
of  typhus,  being  a compound  of  the 
two  types  of  febrile  action,  viz. 
synocha  and  typhus. 

Modiolus,  (diminutive  of  modius, 
a measure,  L.)  The  nucleus,  as  it 
were,  of  the  cochlea  of  the  ear,  is 
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so  termed.  It  ascends  from  the 
basis  of  the  cochlea  to  the  apex. 

Molaris,  (from  molaris,  a grind- 
stone, L.,  because  they  grind  the 
food.)  A double  tooth. — See  Teeth. 

Molares  glandule.  Molar 
glands.  Two  salival  glands  situat- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  be- 
tween the  masseter  and  buccinator 
muscles,  the  excretory  ducts  of 
which  open  near  the  last  dens 
molaris. 

Mollities,  (from  mollis , soft,  L.) 
A softness,  applied  to  bones,  nails, 
and  other  parts. 

Mollities  ossium. — See  Malacos- 
teon . 

Mollities  unguium.  A pre- 
ternatural softness  of  the  nails  : it 
often  accompanies  chlorosis. 

Molluscum.  A tubercular  disease 
of  the  skin,  characterised  by  the 
appearance  of  numerous  tubercles, 
of  slow  growth  and  little  sensibility, 
and  of  various  sizes.  These  contain 
an  artheromatous  matter,  and  are 
of  various  forms,  some  being  globu- 
lar or  flattish,  and  some  attached 
by  a neck  and  pendulous.  The 
growth  of  the  tubercles  is  apparently 
unconnected  with  any  constitutional 
disorder ; they  show  no  tendency  to 
inflammation  or  ulceration,  but  con- 
tinue through  life,  having  apparent- 
ly no  natural  termination.  Some 
extraordinary  instances  of  this 
cutaneous  deformity  will  be  found 
in  the  7th  volume  of  Transactions  of 
the  Calcutta  Medical  and  Physical 
Society,  as  observed  by  the  author 
in  Nipaul. 

Monomania,  (from  monos,  one, 
and  mainomai,  to  rage,  Gk.  ; i.  e. 
being  irrational  on  one  subjrct  only.) 
That  species  of  insanity  in  which 
the  patient’s  delusion  runs  on  one 
subject  only,  he  being  very  rational 
on  every  other. 

Mons.  A mount,  or  hill. 

Mons  veneris.  T he  triangular 
eminence  immediately  over  the  Os 
pubis  in  women,  that  is  covered 
with  hair. 

Monster.  Lusus  naturae.  This 
term  is  applied  to  infants  born  with 
peculiar  deformities:  (1.)  as  those 


which  have  a redundance  or  multi- 
plicity of  parts,  such  as  two  heads 
and  one  body,  or  one  body  and 
two  heads,  an  increased  number 
of  limbs,  fingers,  or  toes  ; or 
excrescences  or  additions  to  parts, 
of  no  certain  form.  (2.)  As  those 
with  deficiency  or  want  of  parts, 
such  as  want  of  arms,  or  legs,  &c. 
(3.)  As  those  from  confusion  of 
parts  of  any  kind. 

Morbus. — See  Disease. 

Mori  a,  (from  rnoros , foolish,  Gk.) 
Idiotism.  Fatuity. 

Morosis. — See  Amentia. 

Mortification,  (frommor.s,death, 
and  fio,  to  become,  L.)  Gangrena. 
Sphacelus.  The  loss  of  vitality  of  a 
part  of  the  body.  Surgeons  divide 
mortification  into  two  species,  the 
one  preceded  by  inflammation,  the 
other  without  it.  In  inflammations 
that  are  to  terminate  by  mortifica- 
tion, there  is  a diminution  of  power 
joined  to  an  increased  action;  this, 
becomes  a cause  of  mortification,  by 
destroying  the  balance  of  power 
and  action,  which  ought  to  exist  in 
every  part  ; exceptions  however  to 
this  do  sometimes  occur,  as  when 
mortification  succeeds  carbuncles, 
and  the  slough  formed  in  the  small- 
pox pustule.  Causes  which  impede 
the  circulation  of  the  part  affected  ; 
or  where  the  entrance  of  arterial 
blood  into  a limb  is  prevented,  as 
for  instance,  in  ossification  of  the 
arteries,  are  causes  which  produce 
mortification. 

When  the  part  affected  becomes 
a cold,  black,  fibrous,  senseless  sub- 
stance, it  is  termed  a slough.  As 
long  as  any  sensibility,  motion,  and 
warmth  continue,  the  state  of  the 
disorder  is  said  to  be  gangrene. 
When  the  part  has  become  quite 
cold,  black,  fibrous,  incapable  of 
moving,  and  destitute  of  all  feeling, 
circulation,  and  life ; this  is  the 
second  stage  of  mortification  termed 
Sphacelus. 

Motor,  (from  moveo,  to  move,  L.) 
A mover  or  stirrer,  applied  to  mus- 
cles, ike. 

Motor  oculi. — See  Motor esoculo- 
rum. 
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Motores  oculorum,  ( nervi  moto  - 
res oculorum ; so  called  because  they 
supply  the  muscles  which  move  the 
eye.)  The  third  pair  of  nerves  of 
the  brain.  They  arise  from  the 
crura  cerebri,  and  are  distributed 
on  the  muscles  of  the  bulb  of  the 
eye. 

Mouth.  Os.  The  mouth  of  ani- 
mals and  fishes. 

Mucilaginous.  Gummy.  Of  the 
nature  of  gum.  Applied  in  Anatomy 
to  some  glands  which  secrete  a 
fluid  like  mucilage. 

Mucous.  Of  the  nature  of  mucus. 

Mucous  glands.  Glandules  Mu- 
cosa?.  Mucipalous  glands.  Glands 
that  secrete  mucus,  such  as  the 
glands  of  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane of  the  nose,  the  glands  of  the 
fauces,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, bladder,  urethra,  &c. 

Mucus.  A fluid  secreted  on  the 
surfacesof  what  are,  in  consequence, 
termed  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  body.  Mucus  is  to  the  mem- 
branes what  the  epidermis  is  to 
the  skin.  It  protects  them  against 
the  action  of  the  air,  of  the  aliment, 
and  the  different  glandular  fluids. 
Independently  of  these  uses,  it  has 
others  that  vary  according  to  the 
parts  of  mucous  membranes.  Thus 
the  mucus  of  the  nose  is  favourable 
to  the  smell ; that  of  the  mouth  gives 
facility  to  the  taste  ; that  of  the 
stomach  and  the  intestines  assist  in 
the  digestive  process,  &c. 

Multifious,  (from  multus,  many, 
and findo,  to  divide,  L.)  Divided 
into  many  parts.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  a muscle  which  is  deeply 
and  much  divided. 

Multifidus  spin.®.  Transverso- 
spinalis  lumborum  ; semuspinalis  of 
W inslow.  Transversalis  lumbo- 
rum’, transversalis  dorsi ; transver- 
salis colli  of  Douglas.  This  muscle 
consists  of  those  portions  of  mus- 
cular flesh,  intermixed  with  tendi- 
nous fibres,  wrhich  lie  close  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  spine,  and 
which,  by  some  anatomists,  have  been 
described  as  three  distinct  muscles. 
The  multifidus  spines  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  os  sacrum, 
u 


partly  from  the  ilium,  from  the 
oblique  and  transverse  processes  of 
all  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  and  from  those  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  excepting  the 
three  first.  From  all  these  origins 
the  fibres  run  in  an  oblique  direction, 
and  are  inserted  by  distinct  tendons 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the 
vertebrae  of  the  loins  and  back,  and 
likewise  into  those  of  the  six  inferior 
vertebrae  of  the  neck.  When  this 
muscle  acts  singly,  it  extends  the 
back  obliquely,  or  moves  it  to  one 
side  : when  both  muscles  act,  they 
extend  the  vertebrai  backwards. 

Multivalve.  Having  more  than 
two  valves. 

Mumps. — See  Parotitis. 

Muscle.  The  parts  that  are 
usually  included  under  this  name 
consist  of  distinct  portions  of  flesh, 
susceptible  of  contraction  and  re- 
laxation, the  motions  of  which  in  a 
natural  and  healthy  state  are  sub- 
ject to  the  will,  and  for  this  reason, 
they  are  called  voluntary  muscles. 
Besides  these,  there  are  other  parts 
of  the  body  that  owe  their  power  of 
contraction  to  their  muscular  fibres  ; 
thus  the  heart  is  a muscular  texture, 
forming  what  is  called  a hollow 
muscle : and  the  urinary  bladder, 
stomach,  intestines,  &c.  are  enabled 
to  act  upon  their  contents,  merely 
because  they  are  provided  with 
muscular  fibres : these  are  called 
involuntary  muscles,  because  their 
motions  are  not  dependent  on  the 
will.  The  muscles  of  respiration, 
being  in  some  measure  influenced 
by  the  will,  are  said  to  have  a mixed 
motion.  The  muscles  being  attached 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  bones,  the 
latter  may  be  considered  as  levers, 
that  are  moved  in  different  direc- 
tions by  the  contraction  of  those  or- 
gans. That  end  of  the  muscle  which 
adheres  to  the  most  fixed  part  is 
usually  called  the  origin  : and  that 
which  adheres  to  the  more  moveable 
part,  the  insertion  of  the  muscle. 
In  almost  every  muscle,  two  kinds 
of  fibres  are  distinguished:  the  one 
soft  of  a red  colour,  sensible,  and  ;r- 
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ritable,  called fleshy  fibres  : the  other 
of  a firmer  texture,  of  a white  glis- 
tening colour,  insensible,  without 
irritability  or  the  power  of  contract- 
ing, and  named  tendinous  fibres. 
They  are  occasionally  intermixed, 
but  the  fleshy  fibres  generally  pre- 
vail in  the  belly,  or  middle  part  of 
the  muscle,  and  the  tendinous  ones 
in  the  extremities.  It' these  tendi- 
nous fibres  are  formed  into  a round 
slender  cord,  they  form  what  is 
called  the  tendon  of  the  muscle.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  spread  into 
a broad  flat  surface,  it  is  termed  an 
aponeurosis. 

Table  of  the  Muscles,  in  the 
order  of  dissection. 
muscles  of  the  head  and  neck. 

Inthehead  and  neck  we  find  sixty- 
six  muscles  at  each  side,  disposed 
in  sets  or  groups  in  particular 
parts,  technically  termed  regions. 
Muscles  marked  thus  * form  part  of 
two  regions. 

Epicranial  Region. 

Occipito-frontalis. 

Auricular  Region. 

Attollens  aurem. 

Retrahens  aurem. 

Attrahens  aurem. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYELTDS  AND  OIIBIT. 

Palpebral  Region. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

Corrugator  supercilii. 

Levator  palpebral. 

Tensor  tarsi*. 

Orbital  Region. 

Rectus  superior. 

inferior. 

internus. 

■ externus. 

Obliquus  superior. 

inferior. 

Levator  palpebrai*. 

Tensor  tarsi*. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  FACE. 

Nasal  Region. 

Fyramidalis  nasal. 

Compressor  narium. 

Levator  labii  superioris  alajque 
nasi. 


Depressor  labii  superioris  alaeque 
nasi. 


Superior  Maxillary  Region. 
Levator  labii  superioris. 

anguli  oris. 

Zygomaticus  major. 
minor. 

Inferior  maxillary  Region. 
Triangularis  oris. 

Depressor  labii  inferioris. 
Levator  labii  inferioris. 


Intermaxillary  Region. 
Buccinator. 

Orbicularis. 

Temporo-maxiilary  Region. 
Masseter. 

Temporalis. 

Pterygo-maxxllary  Region. 
Pterygoideus  internus. 
externus. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  NECK. 

Superficial  Region. 
Platisma  myoides. 
Sterno-cleido  mastoideus. 


Sterno-hyoid  Region. 
Sterno-hyoideus. 
Sterno-thyroideus. 
Thyro-hyoideus. 
Crico-thyroideus. 
Omo-hyoideus. 

Submaxillary  Region. 
Digastricus. 
Stylo-hyoideus. 
Stylo-glossus. 
Stylo-pharyngeus. 

Genio-hyoid  Region. 
Mylo-hyoideus. 
Genio-hyoideus. 
Hyo-glossus. 

Genio-  hyo-glossus. 
Lingualis* 

Muscles  of  the  Pharynx. 
Constrictor  inferior. 

. medius. 

superior. 
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Stvlo-pharyngeus*. 

Palato-pharyngeus*. 

Muscles  of  the  soft  Palate. 
Levator  palati. 

Cireumflexus  palati. 

Azygos  uvulee. 

Palato-glossus. 

Palato-pharyngeus*. 


Muscles  of  the  Larynx. 
Crico-thyroideus*. 
Crico-arytajnoideus  posticus. 
Crico-arytaenoideus  lateralis. 
Thyro-arytaenoideus. 

A rytaenoideus. 

Arytaeno-epiglottideus. 

Thyro-epiglottideus. 


Vertebral  Region. 
Scalenus  anticus. 

Scalenus  posticus. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  major. 

minor. 

Rectus  lateralis. 

Longus  colli. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

There  are  fifty-three  muscles  in 
each  limb,  (including  the  pectoralis, 
subclavius,  and  serratus,)  which  may 
be  examined  one  after  another,  in 
the  order  here  set  down. 

Anterior  Thoracic  Region. 

Pectoralis  major. 

minor. 

Subclavius. 


Lateral  Thoracic  Region. 
Serratus  magnus. 

Muscles  of  the  shoulders. 

Acromial  Region. 
Deltoideus. 

Scapular  Region,  posterior. 
Supra-spinatus. 
Infra-spinatus. 

Teres-minor. 

major. 

Scapular  Region,  anterior. 
Sub-scapularis. 

U 2 


MUSCLES  OP  THE  ARM. 

Humeral  Region. 
Coraco-brachialis. 

Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 
Brachialis  anticus. 

Triceps  extensor  cubiti. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  FORE-ARM. 

Brachial  Region, inner  and  anterior: 
Pronator  radii  teres. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis. 

Palrnaris  longus. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

digitorum  sublimis. 

profundus. 

Lumbricales*. 

Flexor  pollicis  longus. 

Pronator  quadratus. 

Radial  Region. 

Supinator  radii  longus. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

brevior. 

Supinator  radii  brevis. 

Brachial  Region,  posterior. 
Anconeus. 

Extensor  digitorum  communis. 

■ minimi  digiti. 

carpi  ulnaris. 

ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

primi  internodi i pollicis. 

secundi  internodii  pol- 
licis. 

indicis. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  HAND. 

Palmar  Region. 

Abductor  pollicis. 

Opponens  pollicis. 

Flexo-brevis  pollicis. 

Adductor  pollicis. 

Palrnaris  brevis. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 

Adductor  minimi  digiti. 

Lumbricales. 

Inter-ossei. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  TRUNK. 

Omitting  the  pectoralis,  sub-cla. 
vius,  and  serratus  magnus,  which 
are  usually  taken  with  the  upper 
extremity,  we  And  in  the  trunk  of 
the  body  ninety  muscles  at  each 
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side,  together  with  the  diaphragm, 
and  levator  ani,  which  are  single. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Abdominal  Region. 

Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

interims. 

Cremaster. 

T ransversalis. 

Rectus  abdominis. 

Pyramidalis. 

Quadratus  lumborum. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  THORAX. 

Anterior  Thoracic  Region. 
Pectoralis  major*. 

Pectoralis  minor*. 

Subclavius*. 

L iteral  Thoracic  Region. 
Serratus  magnus*. 

Costal  Region. 

Intercostales  externi  and  interni. 
Levatores  costarum. 

T riangularis  sterni. 

Diaphragma. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  PELVIS  AND  PERI- 
NEUM. 

Iliac  Region. 

Psoas  magnus. 

Psoas  parvus. 

Iliacus. 


Perinceal  Region. 
Sphincter  ani. 
Transversus  perinaei. 
Accelerator  urinae. 
Erector  penis. 

Levator  ani. 

Coccygeus. 

Compressor  urethrae. 
Erector  clitoridis*. 
Constrictor  vaginae*. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK. 

These  are  arranged  in  layers. 
Dorsal  Region. 

1.  Trapezius. 

Latissimus  dorsi. 

2.  Levator  anguli  scapulae. 
Rhomboideus  minor. 
major. 

3.  Serratus  posticus  superior. 

■ inferior. 

Splenius  colli. 

capitis. 

4.  Sacro-lumbalis. 


Cervicalis  ascendens. 
Longissimus  dorsi. 

T ransversalis  colli. 

Trachelo  mastoideus. 

Spinalis  dorsi. 

Complexus. 

5.  Semi-spinalis  dorsi. 
Semi-spinalis  colli. 
Inter-spinales. 

I nter-transversales. 
Multifidus  spinae. 

Levatores  costarum*. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 

;■  minor. 

Obliquus  capitis  superior. 

“ — inferior. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTRE- 
MITY. 

In  each  limb  there  are  fifty-six 
muscles,  which  are  seen  in  the 
following  order. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  THIGH. 

Femoral  Region,  anterior. 
Tensor  vaginae  femoris. 

Sartorius. 

Rectus. 

Crureus. 

Vastus  externus. 

internus. 

Femoral  Region,  internal. 
Pectineus. 

Gracilis. 

Adductor  longus. 

brevis. 

magnus. 

Gluteal  Region,  superficial. 
Gluteus  maximus. 

medius. 

minimus. 


Gluteal  Region,  deep-seated. 
Pyriformis. 

Gemellus  superior. 

Obturator  internus. 

Gemellus  inferior. 

Quadratus  femoris. 

Obturator  externus. 


Femoral  Region,  posterior. 
Biceps  femoris. 
Semi-tendinosus. 
Semi-membranosus. 
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MUSCLES  OP  THE  LEG. 

Tibio-Jibular  Region,  anterior. 
Tibialis  anticus. 

Extensor  pollicis. 

digitorum  longus. 

Peroneus  tertius. 

Extensor  digitorum  brevis*. 
Peroneus  longus. 

brevis. 


Tibio-Jibular  Region,  posterior. 
Superjiciul. 
Gastrocnemius. 

Plantaris. 

Soleus. 


Deep-seated. 

Popliteus. 


Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

pollicis  pedis. 

Tibialis  posticus. 


MUSCLES  OP  THE  FOOT. 

Dorsal  Region. 
Extensor  digitorum  brevis. 

Plantar  Region. 
Abductor  pollicis. 

Flexor  brevis  digitorum. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti. 
Flexor  accessorius. 
Lumbricales.  (4..) 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis. 
Adductor  pollicis. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti. 
Transversus  pedis. 
Inter-ossei.  (7.) 


TABLE  OF  THE  MUSCLES. 


Arranged  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Barclay,  according  to  their  Actions. 


Forwards  by 
Platisma  myoides 
Sterno-mastoideus 
Rectus  anticus  major 

minor 

Assisted  (when  the  lower  jaw 
is  fixed)  by 
Mylo-hyoideus 
Genio-hyoideus 
Genio-hyoglossus 
Digastrici. 


THE  HEAD  IS  MOVED 

Backwards  by 
Part  of  trapezius 
Splenius  capitis 
Complexus 
Traclielo-mastoi  deus 
Rectus  posticus  major 

minor 

Obliquus  capitis  superior. 


To  either  side  by 
Platisma  myoides 
Sterno-mastoideus 
Part  of  trapezius 
Splenius  cajaitis 

Tracbelo-mastoideus 

Complexus. 


Forwards  by 
Platisma  myoides 
Si  terno-mastoideus 
Digastricus 
Mylo-hyoideus 
Genio-hyoideus 
Genio-h  y oglossus 
Omo-hyoiaei 
Sterno-hyoidei 
Thyro-hyoidei 
Rectus  anticus  minor 
Longus  colli. 


THE  NECK  IS  MOVED 

Backwards  by 
Part  of  trapezius 
Rhomboideus  minor 
Serratus  posticus  superior 
Splenius  capitis 

coili 

Complexus 
Tracnelo-mastoideus 
Transversalis  colli 
Interspinales  colli 
Semi  spinales  colli 
Rectus  posticus  major 

minor 

Obliquus  capitis  superior 

inferior 

Scaleni  postici 
Levator  scapulas. 


Laterally  by 

Various  combinations  of  those 
muscles  which  separately 
move  it  forwards  and  back- 
wards, assisted  by  the  sca- 
leni, inter-transversales,  and 
recti  laterales. 


Forwards  by 
Rectus  abdominis 
Pyramidalis 

Obliquus  externus  abdominis 

internus 

Psoas  magnus 
parvus 

Assisted  (when  the  arms  are 
carried  forwards)  by 
Pectoralis  major 

minor 

Serratus  magnus. 


THE  TRUNK  IS  MOVED 

Backwards  by 
Trapezius 

Rhomboideus  major 
Latissimus  dorsi 
Serratus  posticus  superior 
■ • inferior 
Sacro-lumbalis 
Longissimus  dorsi 
Spinalis  dorsi 
Semi-spinales  dorsi 
Multindus  spin* 
Inter-transversales  dorsi  et 
lumborum. 


Laterally  by 
Obliquus  externus 

internus 

Quadratus  lumborum 
Longissimus  dorsi 
Sacro-lumbalis 
Serrati  postici 
Latissimus  dorsi. 
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Upwards  by 
Trapezius 
Levator  scapulas 
Rhomboidei, 


Forwards  by 
Part  of  deltoid 
Part  of  pectoralis  major 
Assisted  in  some  cir- 
cumstances by 
Biceps 

Coraco  -brachi  ali  s . 


Forwards  by 

Biceps 

Brachialis  anticus 
Pronator  teres 

Assisted  by 
Flexor  carpi  radialis 

■  sub)  i mis 

■  ulnaris 

Supinator  longus. 


Forwards  by 
Flexor  carpi-radialis 
Palmaris  longus 
Flexor  sublimis 

carpi  ulnaris 

— — profundus 
longus  pollicis. 


Inwards  and  forwards, 
across  the  palm  by 
Opponeus  pollicis 
Flexor  brevis 
longus. 


Forwards  or  flexed  by 
Flexor  sublimis 

profundus 

Lumbricales 

Inter-ossei 

Flexor  brevis  digiti  mi- 
nimi 

Abductor  digiti  minimi. 


Foi-wards  by 
Psoas  magnus 
lliacus 

Tensor  vaginae  femoris 
Pectineus 
Adductor  longus 
brevis. 


THE  SCAPULA  IS  MOVED 

Downwards  by  Forwards  by 

Lower  part  of  trapezius  Pectoralis  minor 
Latissimus  dorsi  Serratus  magnus 

Pectoralis  minor. 


Backwards  by 
Part  of  trapezius 
Rhomboidei 
Latissimus  dorsi. 


THE  HUMERUS  IS  MOVED 


Backwards  by 
Part  of  deltoid 
Teres  major 

minor 

Longhead  of  triceps 
Latissimus  dorsi 


Inwards  by 

Part  of  pectoralis  major 
Latissimus  dorsi. 


Rotated  inwards  by 
Subscapularis, 

Assisted  occasionally  by 
Pectoralis  major 
Latissimus  and  teres 
major 

Outwards  by 
Supra  spinatus 
Infra  spinatus 
Teres  minor. 


THR  FORE -ARM  IS  MOVED 


Backwards  by 

Triceps 

Anconeus. 


Rotated  inwards  by 
Pronator  teres 
Flexor  carpi  radialis 
Palmaris  longus 
Flexor  sublimis 
Pronator  quadratus 
Outwards  by 

Biceps 

Supinator  brevis 
Extensor  secundi  internodii. 


THE  CARPUS  IS  MOVED 


Backwards  by 
Extensor  carpi  radialis 

longior 

brevior 

Extensor  secundi  inter- 
nodii 
Indicator 

Extensor  communis 
digitorum 

proprius  pol- 
licis. 


Outwards  by  Inwards  by 

Flexor  carpi  radialis  Flexor  sublimis 

Extensor  carpi  radialis carpi  ulnaris 

longior  profundus 

• brevior  Extensor  communis  di- 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  gitorum 

primi  internodii. minimi  digiti 

carpi  ulnaris. 


THE  THUMB  IS  MOVED 


Outwards  and  back- 
wards by 

Extensor  ossis  meta- 
carpi pollicis 
— — — primi  inter-nodii 
■ secundi  inter- 

nodii. 


Upwards  and  forwards,  Backwards  and  inwards, 
away  from  the  other  to  the  other  fingers,  by 
fingers,  by  Adductor 

Abductor  Extensor  primi  inter- 

Assisted  by  part  of  the  nodii 
Flexor  brevis.  secundi  inter-nodii 


THE  FINGERS  ARE  MOVED 


Backwards  or  extended 
by 

Extensor  communis 

minimi  digiti 

Indicator. 


Outwards  to  radial  bor-  Inwards  by 

der  by  Abductor  digiti  minimi 

Abductor  indicis  Inter-ossei. 

Adductor  digiti  minimi 
Inter-ossei 


THE  THIGH 

Backwards  by 
Gluteus  maximus 
Part  of  gluteus  medius 
Pyriformis 
Obturator  internus 
Part  of  abductor  mag- 
nus 

Long  head  of  biceps 

Semi-tendinosus 

Semi-membranosus. 


IS  MOVED 

Inwards  by 
Psoas  magnus 
lliacus 
Pectineus 
Gracilis 

Adductor  longus 

brevis 

magnus 

Obturator  externus 
Quadratus  femoris. 


Outwards  by 
Tensor  vagina;  femoris 
Gluteus  maximus 

medius 

minimus 

Pyriformis. 
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THE  THIGH  IS 
Inwards  by 

Tensor  vaginae  fernoris 
Part  of  gluteus  medius 
And  when  the  leg  is  ex- 
tended by 
Sartorius 
Semi-tendinosus. 


ROTATED 

Outwards  by 
Gluteus  maximus 
l'art  of  gluteus  medius 
Pyriforinis 
Gemellus  superior 
Obt  urator  internus 
Gemellus  inferior 
Quadratus  femoris 
Obturator  externus 
Psoas  magnus 
Iliacus 

Adductor  longus 

brevis 

magnus 

Biceps  cruris,  slightly. 


THE  LEG  IS  MOVED 


Backwards,  or  flexed  by 

Semi-tendinosus 

Biceps 

Sem  i-membranosus 
Gracilis 
Sartorius 
Popliteus. 


Extended  by 
Rectus 
Crureus 

Vastus  externus 
internus. 


THE  FOOT  IS  MOVED 


Forwards  or  flexed  by 
Tibialis  anticus 
Extensor  proprius  pol- 
licis 

longus  digito- 

rum 

Peroneus  tertius. 


Backwards  or  extended  by 

Gastrocnemius 

Plantaris 

Soleus 

Flexor  longus  digitor- 
um 

pollicis 

Tibialis  posticus 
Peroneus  longus 
brevis. 


Inclined  inwards  by 
Extensor  proprius  p< 
licis 

Flexor  longus  digitc 
um 

pollicis 

Tibialis  posticus. 


Outwards  by 
I-  Peroneus  longus 

brevis 

■-  Extensor  longus  dici- 
torum 

Peroneus  tertius. 


THE  TOES  ARE  MOVED 


Backwards  or  flexed  by  Forwards  or  extended  by 
Abductor  pollicis  Extensor  longus  digi- 

Flexor  brevis  digitorum  torum 
Abductor  minimi  digiti  Proprius  pollicis 
Flexor  longus  pollicis  Brevis  digitorum 

digitorum 

Flexor  accessorius 
Lumbricales 
Flexor  brevis  pollicis 
Adductor  pollicis 
Flexor  brevis  minimi 

digiti 

Inter-ossei. 

Muscular.  Belonging  to  a mus- 
cle. 

Muscular  power. — See  Irrita- 
bility. 

Musculus. — See  Muscle. 

Mutitas,  (from  mutus,  dumb,  L.) 
Dumbness.  A disease  defined  by 
an  inability  of  articulation.  The 
species  have  been  described,  viz. 
(1.)  Mutitas  organica,  when  the 
tongue  is  removed  or  injured.  (2.) 
Mutitas  atonica,  arising  from  an 
affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  organ. 
(3.)  Mutitas  surdorum,  depending 
upon  being  born  deaf,  or  becoming 
so,  during  infancy. 

Mydriasis,  (from  mudao,  to 
abound  in  moisture,  Gk.)  A disease 


Inclined  inwards  by 
Abductor  pollicis 
Inter-ossei. 


Outwards  by 
Adductor  pollicis  digiti 
minimi 
Inter-ossei. 


of  the  iris.  Too  great  a dictation 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  with  or 
without  a defect  of  vision.  It  is 
known  by  the  pupil  always  appear- 
ing of  the  same  latitude,  or  size  in 
tiie  light.  It  sometimes  accompa- 
nies an  amaurosis  : and  is  occasion- 
ally an  attendant  on  hydrocephalus 
and  worms.  A paralysis  of  the  or- 
bicular fibres  of  the  iris  is  another 
cause. 

Mylo,  (from  mule,  a grinder  tooth, 
Gk.)  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are 
attached  near  the  grinders. 

Mylo-hyoideus.  This  is  a thin 
flat  muscle  situated  between  the 
lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides,  and  is 
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covered  by  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  digastricus.  It  arises  from 
between  the  last  molar  tooth,  and 
the  middle  of  the  chin,  where  it 
joins  its  fellow,  to  form  one  belly, 
with  an  intermediate  tendinous 
streak,  which  extends  from  the  chin 
to  the  os  hyoides,  where  both 
muscles  are  inserted  into  the  lower 
edge  of  the  basis  of  that  bone.  Its 
use  is  to  pull  the  os  hyoides  up- 
wards and  forwards,  and  to  either 
side. 

Myodesopsia,  (from  muia,  a fly, 
and  eidos,  resemblance,  and  op-sis, 
vision,  Gk.)  A disease  of  the  eyes, 
in  which  the  person  sees  black  spots, 
an  appearance  of  flies,  cobwebs,  &c. 
before  the  eyes. 

Myology,  (from  mus,  a muscle, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  muscles. 

Myopia,  (from  muo,  to  wink,  and 
ops,  the  eye,  Gk.)  Near-sighted. 
The  myopes  are  considered  those 
persons  who  cannot  see  distinctly 
above  twenty  inches.  It  arises  from 
various  causes  ; as,  (1.)  Too  great  a 
convexity  of  the  cornea.  (2.)  Too 
great  a convexity  of  the  anterior 
superficies  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
(3.)  Too  great  a density  of  the 
cornea,  or  humours  of  the  eye.  (4.) 
Too  dilated  a pupil. 

Myops.  One  who  is  near-sight- 
ed. 

Myosis.  A disease  of  the  eye, 
which  consists  in  a contraction  or 
too  small  perforation  of  the  pupil. 

Myotomy,  (from  mus,  a muscle, 
and  temno,  to  cut,  Gk.)  The  dis- 
section of  the  muscles. 

Mystax.  (1.)  The  hair  which 
forms  the  beard  in  man,  on  each 
side  of  the  upper  lip. — See  Capillus. 
(2.)  The  upper  lip. 

N.  In  prescriptions,  this  letter 
is  a contraction  for  numero,  in  num- 
ber. 

Njevus.  A natural  mark,  spot, 
or  blemish. 

N;evus  maternus.  A mother’s 
mark.  A mole  or  congenital  mark, 
or  excrescence  of  the  skin,  with 
which  many  children  are  born. 
Ncevi  are  of  different  kinds.  Some 


are  merely  cutaneous  spots,  of  a 
red,  violet,  or  purplish  colour,  of 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  and  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  elevation. 
They  are  an  organic  malformation 
of  the  skin,  the  natural  texture  of 
which  does  not  exist,  but  a plexus 
of  vessels  is  substituted  for  it,  not 
endued  with  the  natural  sensibility 
of  the  cutis  itself.  Others,  again 
exhibit  various  degrees  of  thicken- 
ing, elevation,  and  altered  struc- 
ture of  the  skin  itself,  and  consist 
of  clusters  of  enlarged  and  contort- 
ed veins,  freely  anastomosing,  and 
forming  little  sacs  of  blood.  These 
are  sometimes  spread  more  or  less 
extensively  over  the  surface,  occa- 
sionally covering  the  whole  of  an 
extremity,  or  one-half  of  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  and  sometimes  they 
are  elevated  into  prominences  which 
assume  a variety  of  forms  and  mag- 
nitude. Ncevi  are  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  longing  of  the  mother 
for  particular  things,  or  her  aver- 
sion to  them,  during  pregnancy : 
hence  these  marks  sometimes  re- 
semble particular  things ; as  mul- 
berries, strawberries,  grapes,  &c. 
&c.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
this  doctrine  is  neither  consistent 
with  experience  nor  sound  physio- 
logy. Naevi  generally  continue  sta- 
tionary during  life,  and  may  be 
regarded  rather  as  deformity  than 
a disease. 

Nail. — See  Unguis. 

Naked. — See  Nudus. 

Narcosis, (from  narkoo,  to  stupefy, 
Gk.)  Stupefaction;  stupor;  numb- 
ness. 

Narcotic.  A medicine  which  has 
the  power  of  procuring  sleep. 

Naris.  The  nostril.  The  use 
of  the  nostrils  is  for  smelling,  re- 
spiration, and  speech. 

Naris  compressor. — See  Com- 
pressor naris. 

Nasal,  (from  nasus,  the  nose,  L.) 
Appertaining  to  the  nose. 

Nasalis  labii  superioris. — See 
Orbicularis  oris. 

Nasi  depressor. — See  Depressor 
labii  superioris  alcerjue  nasi. 

Nasi  ossa.  The  nasal  or  two 
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small  bones  of  the  nose.  In  figure 
they  ore  quadrangular  and  oblong. 

Nasus.  The  nose. 

Nates,  (from  nato,  to  flow,  L. ; be- 
cause the  excrements  are  discharged 
from  them.)  (1.)  The  buttock,  or 
the  fleshy  part  on  which  we  sit.  (2.) 
The  two  eminences  in  the  brain, 
called  tubercular  quadragemini,  are 
called  nates  from  their  resemblance. 

Nates  cerebri. — See  T uberculd 
Quadragemini. 

Natural.  Appertaining  to  na- 
ture. 

Natural  History.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  natural  products  of  the 
earth,  water,  or  air  : embracing 
beasts,  birds,  flsli,  insects,  worms, 
plants,  metals,  minerals,  and  fossils. 

Natural  Philosophy.  Physics. 
The  science  which  considers  the 
properties  of  natural  bodies,  and 
their  mutual  actions  on  one  another, 
being  contrasted  with  moral  philoso- 
phy or  ethics,  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  which  at  any  time  ap- 
pear in  the  material  world,  as 
meteoi's,  monsters,  &c. 

Naturalia.  The  parts  of  gene- 
ration. 

Nausea,  (from  nans,  a ship,  Gk. ; 
because  it  is  a sensation  similar  to 
that  which  people  experience  upon 
sailing  in  a ship. ) An  inclination  to 
vomit,  without  effecting  it. — See 
Sickness. 

Navicular,  (from  navicu/a,  a lit- 
tleboat,  L.)  Boat-like.— SeeNavicu- 
lare  Os. 

Naviculare  Os.  0.9  Scuphoides. 
A bone  of  the  w rist  is  so  called,  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a boat. 

Nebula.  A cloudy  spot  in  the 
cornea  of  the  eye.  ♦ 

Neck.  Collum.  The  parts  which 
form  the  neck,  are  divided  into 
external  and  internal,  (l.)  The 
external  parts  are  the  common  in- 
teguments, several  muscles,  eight 
pair  of  cervical  nerves,  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
the  great  intercostal  nerve:  the  two 
carotid  arteries,  the  external  and 
internal  jugular  veins:  the  glands  of 
the  neck.  (2.)  The  internal  parts 
are  the  fauces,  pharynx,  oesophagus, 
x 


larynx,  and  trachea.  (3.)  The  bones 
of  the  neck  are  the  seven  cervical 
vertebrae. 

Necrosis,  (from nekroo.  to  destroy, 
Gk.)  The  strict  meaning  of  this 
term  is  mortification,  but  by  a ge- 
neral consent  of  surgeons,  it  is  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  mortification  of 
bones.  The  death  of  parts  of  hones 
was  not  distinguished  from  caries 
by  the  ancients.  However  necrosis 
and  caries  are  essentially  different ; 
for  in  the  first  the  affected  part  of 
the  bone  is  deprived  of  the  vital 
principle  ; but  this  is  not  the  case 
when  it  is  simply  carious.  Caries 
is  very  analogous  to  ulceration  : 
while  necrosis  is  exactly  similar  to 
mortification  of  the  soft  parts.  No 
climate,  age,  sex,  mode  of  life,  nor 
condition  is  exempt  from  this  dis- 
order. Childhood  and  puberty  how- 
ever are  the  periods  most  liable  to 
it.  Every  bone  in  the  body  is  sub- 
ject to  necrosis  : but  those  which  are 
superficial,  and  enter  into  the  for- 
mation of  the  extremities,  are  more 
frequently  affected,  than  others 
whose  situation  is  deeper.  Necrosis 
seldom  attacks  the  spongy  substance 
of  the  bones,  because  this  being  en- 
dued with  a higher  degree  of  vascu- 
larity and  life,  suppuration  is  most 
apt  to  occur.  Necrosis,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  oftener  seen  in  the  compact 
substance,  where  the  vital  principle 
is  less  energetic,  and  more  readily 
extinguished.  The  tibia,  femur, 
lower  jaw,  clavicle,  humerus,  fibula, 
radius,  and  ulna  are  the  bones  most 
frequently  affected  with  necrosis. 
Excepting  the  lower  jaw,  and  sca- 
pula, the  process  of  regeneration  has 
only  been  noticed  in  the  cylindrical 
bones.  Necrosis  has  three  different 
stages  or  periods.  In  the  first,  the 
bone  affected  perishes  : in  the  se- 
cond the  process  of  exfoliation,  or 
separation  of  the  dead  bone  from  the 
living,  is  going  on  : and  in  the  third 
the  separation  is  completed. 

Nephela, (diminutive  of  nephos,  a 
cloud,  Gk.)  A little  cloud  : applied 
to  a cloud-like  spot  on  the  cornea 
of  the  eye. 

Nephralgia,  (from  nephros,  the 
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kidney,  and  eidos,  a likeness,  Gk.) 
Pain  in  the  kidney. 

Nephritic.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  kidney. 

Nephritis, (from  nep/ir0«,akidney, 
Gk.)  Inflammation  of  the  kidney. 
This  disease  is  known  by  fever,  pain 
in  the  regions  of  the  kidneys  shoot- 
ing along  the  course  of  the  ureter, 
and  drawing  up  of  the  testicles: 
numbness  of  the  thigh  : vomiting: 
urine  high  coloured  and  frequently 
discharged,  costiveness  and  colic 
pains.  Nephritis  is  symptomatic  of 
calculus,  gout,  &c.  This  inflamma- 
tion may  be  distinguished  from  the 
colic,  by  the  pain  being  seated  very 
far  back,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
passing  urine,  which  constantly  at- 
tends it : and  it  may  be  distinguish- 
ed from  rheumatism,  as  the  pain  is 
little  influenced  or  increased  by 
motion.  Nephritis  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  a calculus  in  the  kid- 
ney or  ureters  by  the  symptoms  of 
fever  accompanying,  or  immediately 
following  the  attack  of  pain,  and 
these  continuing  without  any  re- 
markable intermission,  whereas  in  a 
calculus  of  the  kidney  or  ureter, 
they  do  not  occur  until  a consider- 
able time  after  violent  pain  has  been 
felt.  In  the  latter  case  too,  a numb- 
ness of  the  thigh,  and  a retraction 
of  the  testicle  on  the  affected  side, 
usually  takes  place. 

Nerve.  Nerves  are  long,  white, 
medullary  cords,  that  serve  for  sen- 


sation. They  originate  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  : hence 
they  are  distinguished  into  cerebral 
and  spinal  nerves,  and  distributed 
upon  the  organs  of  sense,  the  vis- 
cera, vessels,  muscles,  and  every 
part  that  is  endowed  with  sensibility. 
The  cerebral  nerves  are  the  olfac- 
tory, optic,  motores  oculorum.pathe- 
tici,  or  trochleatores,  trigemini,  ab- 
ducent, auditory,  or  acoustic,  par- 
vagum,  and  lingual.  The  spinal 
nerves  are  thirty  pairs,  and  are  divid- 
ed into  eight  pair  of  cervical,  twelve 
pair  of  dorsal,  five  pair  of  lumbar, 
and  five  of  sacral  nerves.  In  the 
course  of  the  nerves  there  are  a 
number  of  knots  : these  are  called 
ganglions  : they  are  commonly  of  an 
oblong  shape,  and  of  a greyish 
colour,  somewhat  inclining  to  red, 
which  is  perhaps,  owing  to  their 
beingextremely  vascular.  The  nerves 
like  the  blood-vessels,  in  their  course 
through  the  body,  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  each  of  these  com- 
munications constitute  what  is  called 
a plexus,  from  whence  branches  are 
again  detached  to  different  parts  of 
the  body.  The  use  of  the  nerves  is 
to  convey  impressions  to  the  brain 
from  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  the 
principles  of  motion  and  sensibility 
from  the  brain  to  every  part  of  the 
system.  The  manner  in  which  this 
operation  is  effected  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 


A TABLE  OF  THE  NERVES. 

CEREBRAL  nerves. 

J.  The  first,  pair,  called  olfactory. 

2.  The  second  pair,  or  optic  nerves. 

3.  The  third  pair,  or  oculorum  motores. 

4.  The  fourth  pair,  or  pathetici. 

5.  The  fifth  pair,  or  trigemini,  which  gives  off, 

a.  The  ophthalmic,  or  orbital  nerve,  which  sends, 

1 A branch  to  unite  with  one  from  the  sixth  pair,  and  form  the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

2 The  frontal  nerve. 

3 The  lachrymal. 

4 The  nasal. 

b.  The  superior  maxillary,  or  second  division,  which  gives  off, 

1 The  sphceno  palatine  nerve . 

2 The  posterior  alveolar. 

3 The  infra  orbital. 

c.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  or  third  division,  from  which  arise 

1 The  internal  lingual. 

2 The  inferior  maxillary,  properly  so  called. 
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6.  The  sixth  pair,  or  abducentes,  which  send  off, 

1  A branch  to  unite  with  one  from  the  fifth,  and  from  the  great  intercostal. 

7.  The  seventh  pair,  or  auditory  nerves ; these  arise  by  two  separate  beginnings, 
viz. 

The  porfio  dura,  a nerve  going  to  the  face. 

The  portio  mollis,  which  is  distributed  on  the  ear. 

The  portio  dura,  or  facial  nerve,  gives  off  the  chorda  tympani,  and  then  proceeds 
to  the  face. 

8.  The  eighth  pair,  or  par  vagum , arise  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  join  with 
the  accessory  of  Willis.  The  par  vagum  gives  off 

1 The  right  and  left  recun ent  nerve, 

2 Several  branches  in  t he  chest,  to  form  the  cardiac  plexus. 

3 Several  branches  to  form  the  pulmonic  plexus. 

4 Several  branches  to  form  the  oesophageal  plexus. 

6  It  then  forms  in  the  abdomen  the  stomachic  plexus. 

6 The  hepatic  plexus. 

7 The  splenic  plexus. 

8 The  renal  plexus,  receiving  several  branches  from  the  great  intercostal,  which 

assists  in  their  formation. 

9.  The  ninth  pair,  or  lingual  nerves,  which  go  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the 
tongue. 

SPINAL  NERVES. 

Those  nerves  are  called  spinal,  which  pass  out  through  the  lateral  or  interverte- 
bral foramina  of  the  spine. 

They  are  divided  into  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves. 

CERVICAL  NERVES. 

The  cervical  nerves  are  eight  pairs. 

The  first  are  called  the  occipital ; they  arise  from  the  beginning  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  pass  out  between  the  margin  of  the  occipital  foramen  and  atlas,  form  a 
gangleon  on  its  transverse  process,  and  are  distributed  about  the  occiput  and  neck. 

The  second  pair  of  cervical  nerves  send  a branch  to  the  accessory  nerve  of  Willis, 
and  proceed  to  the  parotid  gland  and  external  ear. 

The  third  cervical  pair  supply  the  integuments  of  the  scapula,  cucullaris,  and  tri- 
angularis muscles,  and  send  a branch  to  form  with  others  the  diaphragmatic  nerve. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  pair  all  converge  to  form  the  brachial 
plexus,  from  which  arise  the  six  following  : 

NERVES  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITIES. 

1.  The  axillary  nerve,  which  sometimes  arises  from  the  radial  nerve.  It  runs 
backwards  and  outwards  around  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  ramifies  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  scapula. 

2.  The  external  cutaneal,  which  perforates  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  to  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  where  it  accompanies  the  median  vein  as  far  as  the  thumb,  and 
is  lost,  in  its  integuments. 

3.  The  internal  cutaneal,  which  descends  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  where  it  bifur- 
cates ; from  the  bend  of  the  arm  the  anterior  branch  accompanies  the  basilic  vein, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; the  posterior  branch  runs  down 
the  internal  part  of  the  fore-arm,  to  vanish  in  the  skin  of  the  little  finger. 

4.  The  median  nerve,  which  accompanies  the  brachial  artery  to  the  cubit,  then 
passes  between  the  brachialis  interims,  pronator  radii  teres,  and  the  perforatus  and 
perforans  under  the  ligament  of  the  wrist  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  sends 
off  branches  in  every  direction  to  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  and  then  supplies  the 
digital  nerves,  which  go  to  the  extremities  of  the  thumb,  fore  and  middle  fingers. 

5.  The  ulnar  nerve,  which  descends  between  the  brachial  artery  and  basilic  vein, 
between  the  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  the  olecranon,  and  divides  in  the 
fore-arm  into  au  internal  and  external  branch.  The  former  passes  over  the  ligament 
of  the  wrist  and  sesamoid  bone,  to  the  hand,  where  it  divides  into  three  branches, 
two  of  which  go  to  the  ring  and  little  finger,  and  the  third  forms  an  arch  towards 
the  thumb,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  is  lost  in  the  contiguous  muscles.  The 
latter  passes  over  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  and  back  of  the  hand, 
to  supply  also  the  two  last  fingers. 

6-  The  radial  nerve,  which  sometimes  gives  off  the  axillary  nerve.  It  passes 
backwards,  about  the  os  humeri,  descends  on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  between  the 
brachialis  externus  and  internus  muscles  to  the  cubit,  then  proceeds  between  the 
supinator  longus  and  brevis,  to  the  superior  extremity  of  the  radius,  giving  off  vari- 
ous branches  to  adjacent  muscles.  At  this  place  it  divides  into  two  branches  ; one 
goes  along  the  radius,  between  the  supinator  longus  aud  radialis  intcruus  to  the 
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back  of  the  hand,  and  terminates  in  the  interosseous  muscles,  the  thumb  and  three 
first  fingers  ; the  other  passes  between  the  supinator  brevis  and  head  of  the  radius, 
and  is  lost  in  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm. 

DORSAL  NERVES. 

The  dorsal  nerves  are  twelve  pairs  in  number.  The  first  pair  gives  off  a branch  to 
the  brachial  plexus ; all  the  dorsal  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  back 
intercostals,  serrati,  pectoral,  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm.  The  Jive  inferior 
pairs  go  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  are  called  costal. 

LUMBAR  NERVES. 

The  five  pair  of  lumbar  nerves  are  bestowed  about  the  loins  and  muscles,  skin  of 
the  abdomen  and  loins,  scrotum,  ovaria  and  diaphragm.  The  second,  third  and 
fifth  pair  unite  and  form  the  obturator  nerve,  which  de«cends  over  the  psoas  muscle 
into  the  pelvis,  and  passes  through  the  foramen  thyroideum  to  the  obturator  mus- 
cle, triceps,  pectiaeus,  & c. 

The  third  and  fourth,  with  some  branches  of  the  second  pair,  form  the  crural 
nerve,  which  passes  under  Poupart’s  ligament  with  the  femoral  artery,  sends  off 
branches  to  the  adjacent  parts,  and  descends  in  the  direction  of  the  sartorius  mus- 
cle to  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  from  whence  it  accompanies  the  saphena 
vein  to  the  internal  ankle,  to  be  lost  in  the  skin  of  the  great  toe. 

The  fifth  pair  are  joined  to  the  first  pair  of  the  sacral  nerves. 

SACRAL  NERVES. 

There  are  five  pair  of  sacral  nerves,  all  of  which  arise  from  the  cauda  equina  or 
termination  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  so  called  from  the  nerves  resembling  the  tail 
of  a horse.  The  four  first  pair  give  off  branches  to  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  are  after- 
wards united  to  the  last  lumbar,  to  form  a large  plexus,  which  gives  off  the  ischi- 
atic  nerve,  the  largest  in  the  body.  The  ischiatic  nerve,  immediately  at  its  origin, 
sends  off  branches  to  the  bladder  rectum,  and  parts  of  generation  ; proceeds  from 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  through  the  ischiatic  notch,  between  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  and  great  trochanter,  to  the  ham,  where  it  is  called  the  popliteal  nerve.  In 
the  ham  it  divides  into  two  branches. 

1.  The  peroneal,  which  descends  on  the  fibula,  and  distributes  many  branches  to 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  back  of  the  foot. 

2.  The  tibial,  which  penetrates  the  gastrocnemii  muscles  to  the  internal  ankle, 
passes  through  a notch  in  the  os  calcis  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  divides  into 
an  internal  and  external  plantar  nerve,  which  supply  the  muscles  and  aponeurosis  of 
the  foot  and  the  toes. 


Nervine,  (from  nervus,  a nerve, 
L.)  Neurotic.  That  which  relieves 
disorders  of  the  nerves.  All  the 
antispasmodics,  and  the  various 
preparations  of  bark  and  iron. 

Nervous.  (1)  In  Medicine  applied 
to  fevers  and  affections  of  the 
nerves,  and  to  medicines  which  act 
on  the  nervous  system.  (2)  In 
Anatomy,  to  the  structure  ol  parts 
being  composed  of,  or  resembling,  a 
nerve. 

Nervous  fever.  This  species 
of  fever,  which  has  been  placed  by 
nosologists  in  the  genus  typhus,  is 
particularly  characterised  by  slight 
shiverings ; heavy  or  vertiginous 
head-aches  ; great  oppression  about 
the  pnecordia : nausea : frequent 

sighing : despondency  : whey-like 
urine,  with  the  ordinary  heat  of 
skin:  thirst,  and  febrile  symptoms 


which  exacerbate  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  are  accompanied  in  many 
cases  by  low,  or  quiet  muttering 
and  delirium. 

Tliei’e  is  seldom  any  thing  alarm- 
ing in  the  commencement.  But  as 
the  disease  advances,  all  the  symp- 
toms of  sensorial  debility  become  se- 
verer : the  skin,  which  has  hitherto 
been  mostly  dry,  will  now  be  cover- 
ed with  profuse,  clammy  sweats, 
w hile  the  heat  is  still  inconsiderable, 
and  the  countenance  pale  and  sunk. 
If  the  disease  continues  beyond  the 
tenth  day,  all  the  limbs  become 
tremulous : and  the  tremors  soon 
become  convulsive,  with  a despon- 
dency and  more  or  less  alienation 
of  mind.  The  disease  often  runs 
on  even  beyond  the  twenty-first 
day.  It  seldom  vanishes  under  an 
obvious  crisis,  but  gradually  be- 
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comes  more  aggravated  in  its  symp- 
toms, till  it  reaches  a fatal  termina- 
tion : or  by  a gradual  subsidence  of 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  it 
slowly  advances  to  convalescence, 
by  evincing  a disposition  to  natural 
sleep  : more  steadiness  and  firmness 
of  pulse  : a more  favourable  coun- 
tenance : a firmer  and  more  collect- 
ed mind : and  a returning  desire 
for  food. 

Nkkvous  head- aciie. — See  Cepha- 
lagin. 

Neuralgia.  A pain  in  a nerve. 

N eu  rolog Y,  ( from  neuron,  a ner v e, 
and  logon,  a discourse,  Gk.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  nerves. 

NEURotoMY,(from  neuron,  a nerve, 
and  temno,  to  cut,  Gk.)  (l.)  The 
anatomical  dissection  of  the  nerves. 
(2.)  The  operation  of  dividing  a 
living  nerve. 

Nictitatio.  Twinkling,  or  wink- 
ing of  the  eyes.  To  a certain  extent, 
twinkling  or  winking  of  the  eyes  is 
performed  every  minute  without 
our  thinking  of  it.  It  is  a natural 
and  instinctive  action,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing  and  moistening 
the  eyeball,  and  rendering  it  better 
fitted  for  vision : hut  there  have 
been  many  instances  of  its  becoming 
a very  frequent  and  unsightly  habit. 
The  cause  of  this  is,  generally, 
some  irritation  on  the  delicate  con- 
junctive membrane,  as  dust,  inflam- 
mation, &c. 


Night-blindness. — See  Nyctalo- 
jna. 

Night-mare. — See  Oneirodynia 
gravans. 

Nibble.  Papilla.  'The  small 

projecting  proportion  in  the  middle 
of  the  breasts  of  men  and  women. 
— See  Mamma. 

Noctambulation,  (from  nox, 

night,  and  umbulo,  to  walk,  L.) 
Walking  in  the  night,  when  asleep. 
— See  Oneirodynia  uctiva. 

Node.  In  Surgery,  a hard  cir- 
cumscribed tumour,  proceeding  from 
a bone,  and  caused  by  a swelling  or 
thickening  of  the  periosteum,  and 
sometimes  from  local  enlargement 
of  the  bone  itself.  Nodes  appear 
on  every  bone  of  the  body,  but  are 
more  common  on  such  as  are  thinly 
covered  with  muscles,  as  the  os 
frontis,  fore  part  of  the  tibia,  radius, 
and  ulna.  When  they  continue  for 
a very  long  time,  the  bone  beneath 
is  apt  to  become  carious. 

Nose. — See  Nuris. 

Nose,  bleeding  of. — See  Epis- 
taxis. 

Nosology,  (from  nosos,  a disease, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  This 
term  is,  from  its  derivation,  synoni- 
mous  with  pathology  : but  it  is 

mostly  applied  to  the  division  of  it, 
or  science,  which  considers  the  most 
appropriate  names  of  diseases,  and 
to  their  methodical  arrangement  or 
classification. 


Synoptical  Vietv  of  the  Classes,  Orders,  and  Genera,  according  to  the 

Cullenian  System. 


Order  1.  Febres. 

1.  Intermittejites . 

1 Tertiana 

2 Quartana 

3 Quotidiana 

2.  Continues. 

4 Synocha 

5 Typhus 

6 Synochus 

Order  2.  Phlegmasia:. 

7 Phlogosis 

8 Ophthalmia 

9 Phrenitis 

10  Cynanche 

11  Pneumonia 

12  Carditis 


Class  1. — PyrexijE. 

13  Peritonitis 

14  Gastritis 

15  Enteritis 

16  Hepatitis 

17  Splenitis 

18  Nephritis 

19  Cystisis 

20  Hysteritis 

21  Rneumatisinus 

22  Odontalgia 

23  Podagra 

24  Arthropnosis 

Order  3.  Exanthemata. 

25  Variola 

26  Varicella 


27  Rubeola 

28  Scarlatina 

29  Pestis 

30  Erysipelas 

31  Miliaria 

32  Urticaria 

33  Pemphigus 

34  Aphtha 

Order  4.  Hajmorrhagi*. 

35  Epistaxis 

36  Haemoptysis 

37  Hajmorrhois 

38  Menorrhagia 

39  Catarrhus 

40  Dysenteria 
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Class  2. — Neuroses. 

49  Cor.vulsio 

50  Chorea 

51  Raphania 

52  Epilepsia 

53  Palpitatio 

54  Asthma 

55  Dyspnoea 

56  Pertussis 

57  Pyrosis 
53  Cholica 


ORDEK  1.  ComATA. 

41  Apoplexia 

42  Paralysis 

Order  2.  Adynamia;. 

43  Syncope 

44  Dyspepsia 

45  Hypochondriasis 
46'  Chlorosis 

Order  3.  Spasmi. 

47  Tetanus 

48  Trismus 


Order  1.  Marcores. 

68  Tabes 

69  Atrophia 

Order  2.  Intumescentja;. 
1.  Adiposte. 

70  Polysarcia 

2.  Flatuosce. 

71  Pneumatosis 

72  Tympanites 

73  Physometra 


Order  1.  Dysassthesia;. 

91  Caligo 

92  Amaurosis 

93  Dysopia 

94  Pseudoblepsis 

95  Dysecoea 

96  Paracusis 

97  Anosmia 

98  Agheustia 

99  Anaisthesia 

Order  2.  Dysorexias. 

1.  Appetitus-erronei. 

100  Bulimia 

101  Polydipsia 

102  Pica 

103  Satyriasis 

104  Nymphomania 

105  Nostalgia 

2.  Appctitus  deficientes. 

106  Anorexia 

107  Adipsia 

108  Anaphrodisia 

Order  3.  Dyscinesia:. 

109  Aphonia 


Class  3. — Cachexia. 

3.  Aquosce. 

74  Anasarca 

75  Hydrocephalus 

76  Hydrorachitis 

77  Hydrothorax 

78  Ascites 

79  Hydrometra 

80  Hydrocele 

4.  Sulidw. 

81  Physconia 

Class  4. — Locales. 

110  Mutitas 

111  Paraphonia 

112  Psellismus 

1 13  Strabismus 

114  Dysphagia 

115  Contractura 

Order  4.  Apocknoses. 

116  Profusio 

117  Ephidrosis 

118  Epiphora 

119  Ptyalismus 

120  Enuresis 

121  Gonorrhaea 

Order  5.  Epischesis. 

122  Obstipatio 

123  Ischuria 

124  Dysuria 

125  Dyspermatismus 

126  Amenorrhaea 

Order  6.  Tumores. 

127  Aneurisma 

128  Varix 

129  Ecchymoma 


59  Cholera 

60  Diarrhoea 

61  Diabetes 

62  Hysteria 

63  Hydrophobia 

Order  4.  Vesania:.- 

64  Amentia 

65  Melancholia 

66  Mania 

67  Oneirodynia 


82  Rachitis 

Order  3.  Impetigines. 

83  Scrophula 

84  Syphilis 

85  Scorbutus 

86  Elephantiasis 

87  Lepra 

88  Frambajsia 

89  Tricoma 

90  Icterus 


130  Schirrus 

131  Cancer 

132  Bubo 

133  Sarcoma 

134  Veruca 

135  Clavus 

136  Lupia 

137  Ganglion 

138  Hydatis 

139  Hydarthrus 

140  Exostosis 

Order  7.  Ectopia:. 

141  Hernia 

142  Prolapsus 

143  Luxatio 

Order  8.  Dialyses. 

144  Vulnus 

145  Ulcus 

146  Herpes 

147  Tinea 

148  Psora 

149  Fractura 

150  Caries 


Nostalgia, (from  nosteo,  to  return, 
and  algos,  pain,  Gk.)  A vehement 
desire  for  revisiting  one’s  country, 
known  by  impatience  when  absent 
from  one’s  native  borne,  attended 
with  gloom  and  melancholy,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  want  of  sleep. 

Nostril — See  JVaris. 

Nostrum.  This  word  is  applied 
to  all  quack  medicines,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  is  kept  a secret  from 
the  public,  and  known  only  to  the 
inventor. 

Nucha.  The  hind  part,  or  nape 
of  the  neck.  The  part  is  so  called 
where  the  spinal  marrow  begins. 

Nucleus.  When  the  centre  of  a 
tumour  or  morbid  concretion,  as  a 
stone  of  the  bladder,  has  an  obvious 
difference  from  the  surrounding 


parts,  that  is  called  the  nucleus  or 
kernel  : thus  a cherry-stone,  a por- 
tion of  a bougie,  and  other  things 
have  been  found  in  calculi  of  the 
bladder,  forming  the  nucleus  of  that 
concretion. 

Nutrition.  Nutrition  may  be 
considered  the  completion  of  the 
assimilating  functions.  The  food 
changed  by  a series  of  decomposi- 
tions, animalised  and  rendered  si- 
milar to  the  being  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  nourish,  applies  itself  to 
those  organs,  the  loss  of  which  it  is 
to  supply  : and  this  identification  of 
nutritive  matter  to  our  organs  con- 
stitutes nutrition. 

Nyctalopia,  (from  nux,  night, 
and  ops,  the  eve,  Gk.)  A defect  in 
vision,  by  which  the  person  sees 
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little  or  nothing1  in  the  day,  but  in 
the  evening  and  night  sees  tolera- 
bly well.  This  disease  is  dependent 
upon  a peculiar  irritability  of  the 
retina,  produced  by  two  very  differ- 
ent causes  : a sudden  exposure  to  a 
stronger  light  than  the  eye  has 
been  wont  to  sustain : and  a defici- 
ency in  the  pigmentum  nigrum. 
From  the  first  cause  the  disease  is 
common  with  those  who  have  been 
excluded  from  the  powerful  light  of 
day  ; as  persons  confined  in  caverns, 
mines  and  dungeons.  From  the 
latter  cause,  it  is  frequently  found 
in  Albinos  or  persons  of  very  fair 
complexion  ; as,  from  deficiency  of 
the  pigmentum  nigrum,  the  retina 
is  deprived  of  the  natural  shade 
that  softens  the  light  in  its  descent 
upon  this  very  sensible  membrane. 

Nyctalops.  One  who  sees  only 
in  the  night. 

Nympiia,  (from  raimpha,  a water- 
nymph,  Gk.  ; so  called,  because  it 
stands  in  the  water  course.)  A 
membraneous  and  fleshy  fold,  situ- 
ated just  within  the  external  labia 
of  the  female  parts  of  generation, 
one  on  each  side. 

Nymphomania,  (from  numphn, 
nympha,  which  is  the  seat  of  irrita- 
tion, and  mania,  madness,  Gk.)  Ex- 
cessive and  violent  desire  for  coition 
in  women.  It  is  a species  of  tem- 
porary madness,  or  an  high  degree 
of  hysterics.  Its  immediate  cause 
is  a preternatural  irritability  of  the 
uterus,  and  nymphae  and  clitoris  of 
women,  or  an  unusual  acrimony  of 
the  fluids  in  these  parts. 

Nymphotomy,  (from  numphn,  the 
nympha,  and  temno,  to  cut,  Gk.) 
The  operation  of  removing  the 
nympha  when  too  large  or  diseased. 

Obesity. — See  Polysarcia. 

Obliquus.  Oblique.  In  Anatomy 
a term  applied  to  parts  from  then- 
direction. 

Obliquus  ascendens  abdominis. 
— See  Obliquus  interims  abdominis. 

Obliquus  ascendens  internus. 
— See  Obliquus  internus  abdomi- 
nis. 

Obliquus  auris. — See  Laxator 
Tympani. 


Obliquus  capitis  inferior. — See 
Obliquus  inferior  capitis. 

Obliquus  capitis  superior. — See 
Obliquus  superior  capitis. 

Obliquus  descbndens  abdominis. 
— See  Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 
A muscle  of  the  abdomen  so  named, 
by  Morgagni,  Albinus,  and  Wins- 
low. It  is  a broad,  thin  muscle, 
extending  from  the  thorax  to  the 
pelvis,  and  from  the  back  part  to 
the  front  and  middle  of  the  abdo- 
men. It  is  fleshy  above  and  at  the 
side,  and  tendinous  on  the  anterior 
and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  It 
arises,  by  seven  or  eight  digita- 
tions,  from  the  external  surfaces 
and  lower  edges  of  the  seven  or 
eight  inferior  ribs,  near  their  car- 
tilages. The  four  or  five  upper 
digitations  are  situated  between 
corresponding  portions  of  the  serra- 
tus  magnus  muscle,  and  the  two  or 
three  lower  digitations  are  connect- 
ed with  portions  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  muscle,  which  are  attached  to 
the  lower  ribs.  The  fibres  proceed 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards. 

Insertion.  From  the  three  low- 
er ribs,  the  fibres  proceed  directly 
downwards,  and  are  attached  to 
the  external  margin  of  the  crista 
ilii  along  its  two  anterior  thirds. 
From  the  upper  ribs,  the  fibres 
proceedingobliquely  downwards  and 
forwards,  end  in  an  aponeurosis, 
which  is  extended  over  the  front  of 
the  abdomen  to  its  middle,  where  it 
meets,  and  is  united  with  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  opposite  muscle. 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  draw 
the  several  ribs  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached downwards  and  backwards 
in  expiration : to  draw  the  chest 
and  upper  part  of  the  trunk  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  forwards, 
and  towards  the  opposite  side:  to 
move  the  pelvis  towards  the  chest 
when  the  latter  is  previously  fixed. 
Both  muscles  acting  together,  bend 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  directly 
forwards,  and,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
press the  viscera.  The  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique  is  extended 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of 
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the  Ilium  obliquely  downwards  and 
inwards  to  the  os  pubis.  Its  lower 
margin,  extended  between  these 
two  points  of  bone,  is  named  l*ou- 
p art's  ligament  or  the  Crural  arch. 
Just  above  Poupart’s  ligament  there 
is  an  opening  in  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique,  extending 
from  the  os  pubis  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards.  This  is  the  external 
abdominal  ring:  it  gives  passage  to 
the  spermatic  chord  in  the  male,  and 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  in 
the  female. 

Obliquus  inferior  capitis.  This 
muscle  is  very  obliquely  situated 
between  the  two  first  vertebrae  of 
the  neck.  It  arises  from  the  middle 
and  outer  side  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  second  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower 
and  posterior  part  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  first  vertebra.  Its 
use  is  to  turn  the  first  vertebra 
upon  the  second,  as -upon  a pivot, 
and  to  draw  the  face  towards  the 
shoulder. 

Obliquus  inferior  oculi.  Obli- 
quus minor  oculi  of  Winslow.  Am 
oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  that 
draws  the  globe  of  the  eye  forwards 
inwards,  and  downwards.  It  arises 
by  a narrow  beginning  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  orbitar  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  near 
itsjunction  with  the  lachrymal  bone, 
ami  running  obliquely  outwards,  is 
inserted  into  the  sclerotic  mem- 
brane of  the  eye. 

Obliques  internus  abdominis. 
Obliquus  ascendens,  of  Vesalius, 
Douglas,  and  Cowper  : Obliquus 
minor,  of  H aller:  Obliquus  internus, 
of  Winslow  : Ob.iquus  ascendens  in- 
ternus, of  Innes.  This  muscle  is 
situated  immediately  under  the  ex- 
ternal oblique.  It  is  broad  and 
thin,  and  differs  from  the  latter  in 
being  more  fleshy  at  its  lower  than 
at  its  upper  part,  and  in  its  fibres 
having  an  opposite  direction.  It 
arises  below  by  fleshy  fibres  from 
the  anterior  three  fourths  of  the 
crista  ilii,  along  the  middle  surface 
between  the  external  and  internal 
margins  of  the  bone,  and  from  the 


outer  half  of  Poupart’s  ligament. 
At  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen  it 
has  a considerable  breadth  of  con- 
nexion with  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi  muscle. 

Inserted,  Above,  by  fleshy  fibres, 
into  the  three  lower  ribs,  and  by  a 
thin  tendon  into  the  cartilages  of 
the  four  next  ribs  in  succession.  In 
front  the  fibres  end  in  an  aponeu- 
rosis, which  proceeds  beneath  the  ap- 
oneurosis of  the  external  oblique  to 
the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle. 
Here  the  aponeurosis  of  the  inter- 
nal oblique  splits  into  an  anterior 
and  a posterior  layer.  The  anterior 
layer  passes  in  front  of  the  rectus, 
beneath  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  to  the  liuea  alba. 
The  posterior  layer  splits  into  a 
superior  and  an  inferior  portion. 
The  superior  portion  passes  behind 
the  upper  three  fourths  of  the  rec- 
tus : the  inferior  portion  passes 
with  the  anterior  layer  in  front  of 
the  remaining  fourth  of  the  rectus, 
to  the  linea  alba.  Use — to  draw  the 
chest  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards,  and  to  one  side.  In  this 
action  it  co-operates  with  the  oppo- 
site external  oblique.  Both  inter- 
nal oblique  acting  together,  bend 
the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  directly 
forwards,  and  compress  the  viscera. 

Obliquus  superior  capitis.  This 
little  muscle,  which  is  nearly  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  recti  capitis,  is 
situated  laterally,  between  the  occi- 
put and  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and  is  covered  by  the  corn- 
plexus  and  upper  part  of  the  sple- 
nitis. It  arises,  by  a short  thick 
tendon,  from  the  upper  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and  ascending  obliquely  inwards 
and  backwards,  becomes  broader, 
and  is  inserted,  by  a broad  flat  ten- 
don, and  some  few  fleshy  fibres, 
into  the  occipitis  behind  the  back 
part  of  the  mastoid  process,  under 
the  insertion  of  the  complexus,  and 
splenius,  and  a little  above  that  of 
the  rectus  major.  Its  use  is  to  draw 
the  head  backwards,  and  perhaps  to 
assist  in  its  rotatory  motion. 
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Obliquus  superior  oculi.  Troch- 
learis.  Obliquus  major  of  Winslow. 
An  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  that 
rolls  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  turns 
the  pupil  downwards  and  outwards. 
It  arises,  like  the  straight  muscles 
of  the  eye,  from  the  edge  of  tbe 
foramen  optieum  at  the  bottom  of 
the  orbit,  between  the  rectus  supe- 
rior and  rectus  internus : from 
thence  it  runs  along  the  ethmoid 
bone  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit, 
where  a cartilaginous  trochlea  is 
fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  internal 
angular  process  of  the  Os  Frontis, 
through  which  its  tendon  passes, 
and  runs  a little  downwards  and 
outwards,  enclosed  in  a loose  mem- 
braneous sheath,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  sclerotic  membrane. 

Obliquus  superior  sive  major. 
— See  Obliquus  superior  capitis. 

Obstetric,  (from  obstetrix,  anurse, 
L.)  Belonging  to  midwifery. 

Obstipation,  (from  obstipo,  to  stop 
up,  L.)  See  Costiveness. 

Obturator,  (from  obturo,  to  shut 
up,  L.)  A stopper  up,  or  that  which 
covers  any  thing. 

Obturator  externus.  A small 
flat  muscle,  situated  at  the  upper 
and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  be- 
tween the  pectinalis,  and  the  fore 
part  of  the  foramen  thyroideum,  and 
covered  by  the  abductor  brevis  fe- 
moris.  It  arises  from  all  the  inner 
half  of  the  circumference  of  the 
foramen  thyroideum,  and  likewise 
from  part  of  the  obturator  ligament, 
and  is  inserted  into  a cavity  at  the 
inner  and  back  part  of  the  root  of 
the  great  trochanter.  The  chief 
uses  of  this  muscle  are,  to  turn  the 
thigh  obliquely  outwards,  to  assist 
in  bending  the  thigh,  and  in  draw- 
ing it  inwards. 

Obturator  Internus.  The  great- 
er part  of  this  muscle  is  situated 
within  the  pelvis.  It  arises  from 
about  the  upper  half  of  the  internal 
circumference  of  the  foramen  thy- 
roideum: and  terminates  in  a round- 
ish tendon,  that  passes  out  of  the 
pelvis  through  the  niche  that  is 
between  the  spine  and  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium  : and  after  running 
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between  the  two  portions  of  the 
gemini,  it  is  inserted  at  the  root  of 
the  great  trochanter.  This  muscle 
rolls  the  thigh  obliquely  outwards. 

Occipital.  Belonging  to  the  occi- 
put, or  back  part  of  the  head. 

Occipital  bone.  Os  occipitis.  Os 
memoriae.  Os  basilare.  This  bone, 
which  forms  the  posterior,  and  infe- 
rior part  of  the  skull,  is  of  an  irre- 
gular figure,  convex  on  the  outside, 
concave  internally.  Its  external 
surface,  which  is  very  irregular, 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  numer- 
ous muscles.  The  inferior  portion 
of  the  bone  is  stretched  forwards  in 
the  form  of  a wedge,  and  hence  is 
called  the  cuneiform  or  basilary  pro- 
cess. At  the  base  of  this  process, 
situated  obliquely  on  each  side  of 
the  foramen  magnum,  are  two  flat 
oblong  protuberances,  named  con- 
dyles. They  are  covered  with  car- 
tilage,and  serve  for  the  articulation 
of  the  head  with  the  atlas.  In  the 
inferior  portion  of  this  bone,  at  the 
basis  of  the  cranium,  and  imme- 
diately behind  the  cunieform  process, 
we  observe  a considerable  hole, 
(foramen  magnum,)  through  which 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  its  mem- 
branes, the  nervi  accessorii,  the 
vertebral  arteries,  and  sometimes 
the  vertebral  veins  pass.  Besides 
this  hole  there  are  four  others,  two 
before,  and  two  behind  the  condyles. 
The  former  serve  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  and 
the  two  latter  for  the  veins  which 
pass  from  the  external  parts  of  the 
head  to  the  lateral  sinuses.  On  the 
inside  of  the  bone  a prominent  ridge 
of  a crucial  form  may  be  seen.  This 
cross  occasions  the  formation  of 
four  fossae,  two  above  and  two  below. 
In  the  latter  are  lodged  the  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  in  the  former 
the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  The 
two  transverse  grooves  between  de- 
note the  situation  of  the  lateral 
sinuses.  The  os  occipitis  is  joined 
by  means  of  the  cuneiform  process, 
to  the  sphenoid  bone,  with  which  it 
often  ossifies  in  those  who  are  ad- 
vanced in  life.  It  is  connected  to 
the  parietal  bones  by  the  lambdoidal 
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suture,  anil  to  the  temporal  bones 
by  tiie  additimentum  saturae  of  the 
temporal  hones.  The  two  condyles 
of  the  occipital  bone  are  received 
into  the  superior  oblique  processes 
of  the  atlas,  and  it  is  by  means  of 
'th is  articulation  that  a certain  de- 
gree of  motion  of  the  head  back- 
wards and  forwards  is  performed. 

Occiimto.  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  the  occiput. 

Occipito  fuontalis.  This  is  a 
broad  thin  muscle  that  covers  the 
cranium,  pulls  the  skin  of  the  head 
backwards,  raises  the  eyebrows  up- 
wards, and,  at  the  same  time,  draws 
up,  and  corrugates  the  skin  of  the 
forehead.  It  arises  from  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  occiput ; goes  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  os  parietale, 
and  os  frontis,  and  is  lost  in  the 
eyebrows. 

Occiput.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
head. 

Oculus.  The  eye. — See  Eye. 

Oculi  adductor.— See  Rectus  in- 
ter nus. 

Oculi  attollens. — See  Rectus 
superior. 

Oculi  depressor. — See  Rectus 
inferior. 

Oculi  elevator. — See  Rectus 
superior. 

Oculi  levator. — See  Rectus  su- 
perior. 

Odaxismos,  (from  odous,  a tooth, 
Gk.)  A biting  sensation,  pain,  or 
itching  in  the  gums. 

Odontalgia,  (from  odous,  a tooth, 
and  algos,  pain,  Gk.)  Odontiu.  The 
tooth-ache.  This  well  known  dis- 
ease arises  from  a variety  of  causes, 
the  most  common  of  which  is,  caries 
of  the  tooth  in  which  the  pain  is. 
When  pain  takes  place  in  a carious 
tooth,  it  is  from  the  admission  of 
cold  air,  which  irritates  the  exposed 
nervous  fibrils  in  the  hollow  or  cari- 
ous part.  Another  chief  cause  of 
tooth-ache  is  rheumatism. 

Odontalgic.  Relating  to  the 
tooth-ache. 

Odontia. — See  Odontalgia. 

OnoNTiASis,(from  odontiao,  to  put 
forth  the  teeth,  Gk.)  Dentition,  or 
cutting  teeth.  See  Dentition  difficult. 
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Odontirrhcea,  (from  odous,  a 
tooth,  and  reo,  to  flow,  Gk.)  Bleed- 
ing from  the  socket  of  the  jaw,  after 
drawing  a tooth. 

Odontitis.  Inflammation  of  a 
tooth. 

Odontoid.  Tooth-like. — See  Den- 
tutus. 

Odontolithos,  (from  odous , a 
tooth,  and  lithos,  a stone,  Gk.)  The 
tartar,  or  stony  crust  upon  the 
teeth. 

Odoxismus.  Tooth-ache. 

(Economy,  (from  oikos,  a house, 
and  norms,  a law,  Gk.)  The  conduct 
of  Nature,  or  any  department  of 
Nature,  in  preserving  bodies  and 
following  her  usual  order;  lienee 
animal  oeeonomy,  vegetable  oecono- 
my,  &c. 

(Economy,  animal.  The  doctrine 
or  laws  of  every  thing  which  apper- 
tains to  animal  life.  It  is,  in  fact, 
synonymous  with  physiology,  and 
embraces  the  structure  of  the  ani- 
mal, the  phoenomena  of  life,  its 
nature  and  causes,  and  the  effects 
arising  from  them. 

(Edema,  (from  oideo,  to  swell, 
Gk.)  Formerly  applied  to  a partial 
dropsical  swelling  of  the  feet  or 
extremities.  Now  used  synony- 
mously with  anasarca. — See  Ana- 
sarca. 

(Esophagis.mus,  (from  oisophagos , 
the  gullet,  Gk.)  Difficult  swallow- 
ing from  spasm. 

(Esophagitis.  Inflammation  of 
the  oesophagus,  a disease  of  rare 
occurrence  : seldom  arising  as  an 
idiopathic  affection  ; but  more  com- 
monly symptomatic  of  other  diseases, 
as  small-pox,  stricture,  measles,  and 
tumours  in  the  neighbourhood. 

(Esophagus,  (from  oio,  to  carry, 
and  phago,  to  eat,  Gk. ; because  it 
carries  the  food  into  the  stomach.) 
The  membraneous  and  muscular 
tube  that  descends  in  the  neck,  from 
the  pharynx  to  the  stomach.  It  is 
composed  of  three  membranes  or 
tunics,  viz.  a common,  muscular  and 
mucous.  Its  arteries  are  branches 
of  the  oesophageal,  which  arises  from 
the  aorta.  The  veins  empty  them- 
selves into  the  vena  azygos.  Its 
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nerves  are  from  the  eighth  pair, 
anil  great  intercostal : and  it  is 
every  where,  under  the  internal  or 
mucous  membrane,  supplied  with 
glands  that  separate  the  mucus  of 
the  oesophagus,  in  order  that  the 
masticated  food  may  readily  pass 
down  into  the  stomach. 

CEsthum,  (from  oestrus,  a gad-bee, 
L. ; because  by  its  bite,  or  skin,  it 
irritates  cattle.)  The  orgasm,  or 
pleasant  sensation,  experienced  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  the  appetites 
or  passions. 

Olecranon,  (from  olene,  the  ulna, 
and  cranon,  the  head,  Gk.)  That 
process  of  bone  at  the  humeral  ex- 
tremity of  the  ulna,  that  forms  the 
point  of  the  elbow,  upon  which  a 
person  leans. — See  Ulna. 

Olene.  The  ulna. 

Olfactory,  (from  olfactus , the 
sense  of  smelling,  L.)  Belonging 
to  the  organ  or  sense  of  smell. 

Olfactory  nerves.  The  first 
pair  of  nerves  are  so  termed,  be- 
cause they  constitute  the  organs  of 
smelling.  They  arise  from  the 
corpora  striata,  perforate  the  eth- 
moid bone,  and  are  distributed  very 
numerously  on  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane of  the  nose. 

Olivaris,  (from  oliva,  the  olive, 
L.)  Resembling  the  olive  : applied 
to  the  two  eminences  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  call- 
ed corpora  olivaria. 

Omagra,  (from  omos,  the  should- 
er, and  agra,  a seizure,  Gk.)  The 
gout  in  the  shoulder. 

Omentitis,  (from  omentum,  the 
caul,  and  itis,  signifying  inflamma- 
tion, L.)  Inflammation  of  the  omen- 
tum, called  also  epiploitis.  The 
symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment 
are  similar  to  those  of  peritonitis. — 
See  Peritonitis. 

Omentum.  The  omentum  or  caul, 
called  also  epiploon,  is  the  duplica- 
ture  of  peritoneum,  which  is  inter- 
posed by  a quantity  of  fatty  sub- 
stance, which  lies  on,  and  covers 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  abdo- 
minal cavity.  It  is  distinguished 
into  the  great,  and  the  little  omen- 
tum, 
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(I.)  The  great  omentum,  called 
also  omentum  gastro  colicum,  is 
a broad  duplicature  of  peritoneum, 
arising  from  the  great  arch  of  the 
stomach,  extending  downwards, 
loosely  in  the  abdomen,  in  front  of 
the  intestines. 

(2.)  The  lesser  omentum,  or 
omentum  hepntico  gastricum,  arises 
posteriorly  from  the  transverse  fis- 
sure of  the  liver,  passes  over  the 
duodenum,  and  small  lobe  of  the 
liver.  Towards  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen  it  terminates  in  a dis- 
tinct edge,  which  extends  obliquely 
across  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  liver  towards  the  pylorus.  This 
edge  of  the  lesser  omentum,  contains 
the  vessels  passing  to  and  from 
the  liver,  and  is  called  Glisson's 
capsule.  Immediately  behind  this 
edge  is  the  foramen  of  Winslow. 

Omo,  (from  omos,  the  shoulder, 
Gk.)  Names  compounded  of  this 
word  belong  to  muscles  which  are 
attached  \o  the  scapula. 

Omo  hyoideus.  A muscle  situ- 
ated between  the  os  hyoides  and 
shoulder,  that  pulls  the  os  hyoides 
obliquely  downwards.  Coraco  hyoi- 
deus of  Albtnus  and  Douglas.  It 
arises  from  the  superior  costa  of  the 
scapula,  near  the  semilunar  notch, 
and  from  the  ligament  that  runs 
across  it ; and  is  inserted  into  the 
base  of  the  os  hyoides. 

Omphalocele,  (from  omphalos, the 
navel,  and  hele,  a tumour,  Gk.) 
Umbilical  hernia. 

Omphalos,  (from  omphielisko.  to 
roll  up,  Gk.)  The  navel. — See  Um- 
bilicus. 

Omphalotomia,  (from  omphalos, 
the  navel,  and  temno,  to  cut,  Gk.) 
The  division  or  separation  of  the 
navel  string. 

Oneirodynia,  (from  oneiron,  a 
dream,  and  odune,  anxiety,  Gk.) 
Disturbed  imagination  during  sleep. 
There  are  two  species:  (l.)  Oneiro- 
dynia activa,  walking  in  the  sleep. 
(2.)  Oneirodynia  gravans,  or  night- 
mare.— See  Ephialtcs. 

Onychia,  (from  onux,  the  nail, 
Gk.)  A whitlow  at  the  side  of  the 
finger  nail. 
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Onyx.  In  Surgery,  an  abscess, 
or  collection  of  pus  between  the 
lamellae  of  the  cornea:  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  stone 
called  onyx,  and  unguis,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  nail  of  the  finger. 

Opacity.  The  faculty  of  ob- 
structing the  passage  of  light. 

Ophthalmia,  (from  ophthalmos, 
the  eye,  Gk.)  A term  universally 
applied  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  of  the  eye,  or  of  the 
whole  bulb  of  the  eye  : but  which, 
according  to  the  modern  nomencla- 
ture of  diseases,  should  he  called 
ophthalmitis. — See  Ophthalmi ti s. 

Ophthalmic.  Relating  to  the  eye, 
as  ophthalmic  artery,  nerve,  &c. 

Ophthalmic  ganglion.  Lenti- 
cular ganglion,  'l'liis  ganglion  is 
formed  in  the  orbit  by  the  union  of 
a branch  of  the  third  or  fourth  pair 
with  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves. 

Ophthalmic  nerve.  Orbital 
nerve.  The  first  branch  of  the 
ganglion,  or  expansion  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves. 

Ophthalmitis.  An  inflammation 
of  one  or  more  of  the  membranes 
of  the  eye,  or  of  the  whole  bulb  of 
the  eye.  From  its  frequency,  its 
destructive  effects,  and  the  varieties 
it  assumes,  this  disease  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  surgery.  For  a full  account 
of  ophthalmitis  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  under  that  head  in 
Cooper’s  Surgical  Dictionary. 

Ophthalmodynia,  (from  ophthal- 
mos, the  eye,  and  odune,  pain,  Gk.) 
A vehement  pain  in  the  eye,  with 
or  without  very  little  redness,  and 
not  produced  by  inflammation.  It 
may  be  the  result  of  rheumatism, 
gout,  hysteria,  &c.  or  produced  by 
incipient  organic  diseases. 

Opisthotonos,  (from  opisthen, 
backwards,  and  teino,  to  draw,  Gk.) 
A fixed  spasm  of  several  muscles, 
so  as  to  keep  the  body  in  a fixed 
position,  and  bent  backwards.  By 
some  it  is  considered  as  a variety 
of  tetanus.  —See  Tetanus. 

Opponens.  Opposing.  A name  giv- 
en to  some  muscles  from  their  office. 


Opponens  pollicis. — See  Flexor 
ossis  metacarpi  pollicis. 

Oppression.  A sensation  of 
weight,  as  oppression  of  breathing, 
when  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to 
breathe,  from  a sense  of  weight  ob- 
structing respiration. 

Optic.  Relating  to  the  eye. 

Optic  nerve.  The  second  pair 
of  nerves  of  the  brain.  They  arise 
from  the  thalami  nervorum  optico- 
rum,  perforate  the  bulb  of  the  eye, 
and  terminate  in  an  expansion  called 
the  retina. 

Orbicular.  Round.  A term  in 
very  general  use  in  anatomy,  &c. 

Orbiculare  os.  A very  small 
round  bone,  not  larger  than  a pin’s 
head,  that  belongs  to  the  internal  ear. 

Orbicularis  oris.  Sphincter  labio- 
rum .of  Douglas : Semi-orbicularis  of 
Wi  nslow  : Constrictor  oris  of  Cow- 
per.  A muscle  of  the  mouth.  It 
consists  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  ex- 
tending around  the  edges  of  the 
lips,  and  decussating  with  each 
other  at  the  commissures.  These 
fibres  are  intermixed  with  the  in- 
sertions of  the  several  muscles  of 
the  lips.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
lips  together,  and  thereby  diminish 
the  opening  of  the  mouth. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  A 
muscle  common  to  both  the  eyelids. 
Arises  from  the  internal  angular 
process  of  the  frontal  bone ; from 
the  superior  maxillary  bone,  along 
the  front  edge  of  the  groove  in 
which  the  lachrymal  sac  is  lodged  : 
and  lastly  from  a small  tendon, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  nasal  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The 
fibres  proceed  outwards  in  a curved 
direction,  and  expand  themselves 
upon  the  hony  ridges  of  the  orbit, 
and  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  eye- 
lids. At  the  outer  side  of  the  orbit, 
the  upper  and  lower  fibres  of  the 
muscle  meet,  and  are  continued  into 
each  other.  The  fibres  of  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum  are  connected 
above  with  the  occipito-frontalis, 
and  corrugator  supercilii  muscles.Its 
use  is  to  draw  the  eyelids  together, 
and  to  press  them  against  the  eye. 

Orbit.  The  two  cavities  under 
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the  forehead,  in  which  the  eyes  are 
situated,  are  called  orbits.  The 
angles  of  the  orbits  are  called  canthi. 
Each  orbit  is  composed  of  seven 
bones,  viz.  the  frontal,  maxillary, 
jugal,  lachrymal,  ethmoid,  palatine, 
and  sphenoid. 

Orchitbs,  (from  orchis,  a testicle, 
Gk.)  Hernia  Humorulis.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle:  which  being 
always  accompanied  by  a swelling, 
and  the  swelling  being  nearly  si- 
multaneous with  the  inflammation, 
the  disease  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  swelled  testicle  than 
inflamed  testicle.  The  most  com- 
mon cause  of  it  is  a suppression  of 
the  discharge  of  a clap : but  it 
takes  place  from  blows,  and  all  the 
causes  of  inflammation.  When  it 
takes  place  in  the  progress  of  a 
clap,  it  is  a sympathetic  inflamma- 
tion, and  often  follows  every  kind 
of  irritation  on  the  urethra,  whe- 
ther produced  by  strictures,  injec- 
tions, or  bougies.  The  swelling 
and  inflammation  appear  suddenly, 
and  as  suddenly  disappear,  or  go 
from  one  testicle  to  the  other.  The 

epididymis  remains  swelled, however, 

for  a considerable  time  afterwards. 

Orchotomy,  (from  orchis,  a tes- 
ticle, and  temno,  to  cut,  Gk.)  Cas- 
tration. The  operation  of  extract- 
ing a testicle. 

Orexis.  Desire  or  appetite. 

Organ.  An  organ  is  a part  of 


an  animal  or  vegetable  which  has  a 
determined  office  in  its  economy  : 
lienee  the  organ  of  sensation,  mo- 
tion, sight,  &c. ; the  organs  of  gene- 
ration, organs  of  deglutition,  &c. 
The  term  is  applied,  (t.)  To  the 
whole  apparatus  by  which  the  func- 
tion is  perfected  : thus  the  mem- 
branes and  humours  of  the  eye, 
and  the  optic  nerve,  constitute  the 
organ  of  vision,  &c.  (2.)  To  the  parti- 
cular part  of  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  function  is  determined  : thus  the 
pencillated  extremities  of  the  ves- 
sels, or  acini  of  the  liver,  are  the 
secretory  organs  of  the  bile,  &c. 

Organic.  (1.)  Having  a struc- 
ture in  which  there  are  traces  of 
organization.  (2.)  Belonging  to  an 
organ.  In  the  present  day  this 
term  is  in  general  use  to  distinguish 
a disease  of  structure,  from  a func- 
tional disease. 

Organisation.  A construction 
or  texture  in  which  the  parts  are  so 
arranged  as  to  have  their  determi- 
nate structure. 

Orgasm.  Salacity. — See  (Estrum. 

Ornithology,  (from  ornis,  a bird, 
and  logos , a discourse,  Gk.)  That 
part  of  natural  history  which  treats 
of  birds. 

Os.  (L.)  (1.)  A bone:  a hard 
insensible  part  of  the  body  of  a 
whitish  colour,  and  composed  of  a 
spongy,  compact,  and  reticular  sub- 
stance. 
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A TABLE  OF 

Bones  of  the  cranium  or  skull 


Bones  of  the  face 

Dentes  or  teeth. 

Bone  of  the  tongue 

Bones  of  the  ear,  within  the  tem 
poral  bones 


THE  BONES. 

(Frontal,  No. 

j Parietal 

j Occipital 

• Temporal, 

I Ethmoid,  

I Sphenoid,  

"Superior  maxil,  

Jugal 

Nasal,  

J Lachrymal,  

Palatine,  

Inferior  spongy,  

j Vomer 

( Inferior  maxil, 

r Incisores, 
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LMolares,  

Hyoides  os, 

'Malleus 

J Incus, 
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The  spine.  « 


Vertebrae. 
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fore-arm. 


Carpus  or  wrist. 


The 

The 


2 «{ 
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Ribs, 

pelvis Innominata  ossa, 

, , . f Clavicle,  2 

shoulder t Scapula,  2 

arm Humeri  os,  2 

(Ulna, 2 

l Radius, 2 

f Naviculare  os, 2 

Lunare  os, 2 

Cuneiforme  os,  2 

Orbiculare  os, 2 

Trapezium  os, 2 

Trapezoides  os,  2 

Magnum  os, * 2 

lllnciforme  os, 2 

Metacarpus 10 

Phalanges 

Femur, 2 

r Patella, 2 

leg Tibia 2 

1 Fibula, 2 

("Calcaneus, 2 

I Astragalus,  2 

■{  Cuboides  os, 2 

| Navicular  os,  ... 

(Cuneiformia  ossa, 


The  hand. 


thigh 


f Tarsus  or  instep. 


The  foot.. 


| Metatarsus. 
(Phalanges, 


2 

6 

10 

28 


Sesamoid  bones  of  the  thumb  and  great  toe,  occasionally  found. 
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Total,  ...248 


(2.)  Os,  signifies  also  the  mouth. 
In  Anatomy  the  term  is  used  to  de- 
scribe the  openings  of  parts ; as,  Os 
Uteri,  &c. 

Os  EXTERNU3I.  The  entrance 
into  the  vagina  is  so  named,  in 
opposition  to  the  mouth  of  the  ute - 
rus, which  is  called  the  os  internum. 

Os  spongiosum.  These  are  two 
in  number,  and  are  called  ossa 
spongiosa  inferiora.  The  ethmoid 
bone  has  two  turbinated  portions, 
which  are  sometimes  called  the 
superior  spongy  bones.  These 
bones)  which  from  their  shape  are 
also  called  the  turbinated  bones,  are 
of  fine  spongy  texture,  and  are  situ- 
ated in  the  nose.  They  are  lined 
throughout  with  the  pituitary 
membrane ; and  their  use  is  to 
afford  a greater  expansion  for  the 
distribution  of  the  filaments  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  whereby  the  sense 
of  smell  is  increased. 


Oscheocele,  (from  oscheon,  the 
scrotum,  and  ke/e,  a tumour,  Gk.) 
(1.)  Any  tumour  of  the  scrotum. 
(2.)  A scrotal  hernia. 

Oscillation.  Vibration. 

Oscitans,  (from  oscito,  to  gape, 
L.)  Yawning,  gaping. 

Osculum,  (diminutive  of  os,  a 
mouth.)  A little  mouth. 

Osseous,  (from  os,  a bone,  L.) 
Bony. 

Ossicula  auditus.  The  bones 
of  the  internal  ear  are  so  called. 
They  are  four  in  number,  viz.  mal- 
leus, incus,  stapes,  and  os  orbicu- 
lare, and  are  situated  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum. 

Ossification,  (from  os,  a bone, 
and  facio,  to  make,  L.)  1 he  forma- 
tion of  bone. 

Ossifragus,  (from  os,  a bone,  and 
frango,  to  break,  L.)  Bone-breaker. 

Osteogeny,  (from  osteon,  a bone, 
and  geneia,  generation,  Gk.)  The 
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growth  of  bones.  Bones  are  either 
formed  between  membranes,  or  in 
the  substance  of  cartilage:  and  the 
bony,  or  osseous  deposition  is  effect- 
ed by  means  of  the  arteries.  The 
secretion  of  bone  takes  place  in 
cartilage  in  the  long  bones,  as  those 
of  the  arm,  leg,  &c.  and  betwixt 
two  layers  of  membrane,  as  in  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  and  where  true 
cartilage  is  never  seen.  Bony  matter 
is  also  deposited  in  cavities,  and 
there  it  grows  into  form,  as  in  the 
teeth.  Bone  may  also  be  formed 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  where  it 
is  not  required,  when  an  artery 
assumes  this  peculiar  action  ; and 
thus  we  occasionally  find  ossifica- 
tion in  a tendon,  in  the  heart,  and 
even  in  the  soft  medullary  struc- 
ture of  the  brain. 

Osteology,  (from  os,  a bone,  and 
logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  bones. 

Otalgia,  (from  ous,  the  ear,  and 
algos,  pain,  Gk.)  The  ear-ache. 

Otitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
external  or  internal  ear.  Otitis  is 
known  by  pain  in  the  internal  part 
of  the  ear,  confusion  of  sound, 
sometimes  deafness,  and  more  or 
less  of  fever.  When  the  disease  is 
severe,  it  is  attended  with  very 
acute  pain,  high  fever,  and  some- 
times delirium.  It  generally  ends 
in  suppuration  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  But  cases  have,  some- 
times, been  known  to  terminate 
fatally:  in  such  the  inflammatory 
process  has  extended  itself  to  the 
brain. 

Otorrhcea,  (from  ous,  the  ear, 
and  reo,  to  flow,  Gk.)  A discharge 
from  the  ear. 

Ovarian.  Ovarial  : belonging 
to  the  ovarium. 

Ovarium,  (diminutive  of  ovum, 
an  egg,  L.)  The  ovnria  are  two 
flat  oval  bodies  about  one  inch  in 
length,  and  rather  more  than  half 
in  breadth  and  thickness,  suspended 
in  the  broad  ligaments,  about  the 
distance  of  one  inch  from  the  uterus 
behind,  and  a little  below  the  Fal- 
lopian tubes.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  office  of  the  ovaria 


is  to  prepare  whatever  the  female 
supplies  towards  the  formation  of 
the  foetus:  and  this  is  proved  by 
the  operation  of  spaying,  which 
consists  in  the  extirpation  of  the 
ovaria,  after  which  the  animal  not 
only  loses  the  power  of  conceiving, 
but  desire  is  for  ever  extinguished. 
The  ovaria  are  frequently  the  seat  of 
dropsy,  and  sometimes  of  scirrhous 
and  cancerous  diseases. 

Oviduct,  (from  ovum,  an  egg, 
and  ductus,  a canal,  L.)  The  duct 
or  canal  through  which  the  ovum  or 
egg  passes.  In  the  human  species 
the  Fallopian  tube  is  so  called, 
which  runs  from  the  ovary  to  the 
bottom  of  the  womb. 

Oviparous,  (from  ovum,  an  egg, 
and  pario,  to  bring  forth,  L.)  Ani- 
mals which  exclude  their  young  in 
the  egg,  which  are  afterwards 
hatched. 

Ovulum.  A little  egg. 

Ovum.  An  egg.  — See  Egg. 

Oxyopia.  The  faculty  of  seeing 
more  acutely  than  usual.  Thus 
there  have  been  instances  known  of 
persons  who  could  see  the  stars  in 
the  day  time.  The  proximate  cause 
is  a preternatural  sensibility  of  the 
retina. 

Oxyphonia,  (from  oxus,  sharp, 
and  phone,  the  voice,  Gk.)  An 
acuteness  of  voice. — See  Parup’ionia. 

OzvEna.  An  ulcer  situated  in 
the  nose,  discharging  a foetid  puru- 
lent matter,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  caries  of  the  bones. 
Some  authors  have  signified  by  the 
term,  an  ill  conditioned  ulcer  in  the 
antrum.  The  ozccna  is  often  con- 
nected with  scrofulous  and  venereal 
complaints. 

Pabulum,.  Food:  aliment. 

Pacchionian  glands. — See  Gian, 
dales  Pacchiones. 

Palate. — See  Palatum. 

Palati  circumflexus.— See  Cir- 
cximflexus  palati. 

Palati  levator. — See  Levator 
palati. 

Palati  os.  The  palate  bone. 
The  palate  is  formed  by  two  bones 
of  very  irregular  figure.  They  are 
placed  between  the  ossa  superiora 
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maxillaria,  and  the  os  sphenoides, 
at  the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  extend  from  thence  to 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  Each  of 
these  bones  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  viz.  the  inferior  or  square 
portion,  the  pterygoid  process,  the 
nasal  lamella,  and  orbitar  process. 

The  first  of  these  helps  to  form 
the  palate  of  the  mouth.  The  upper 
part  of  its  internal  edge  rises  into  a 
spine,  which  makes  part  of  the  sep- 
tum narium.  The  pterygoid  process 
is  united  with  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cess of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The 
nasal  lamella  is  a thin  bony  plate, 
which  arises  from  the  upper  side  of 
the  external  edge  of  the  square  part 
of  the  bone.  The  orbitar  process,  is 
of  very  irregular  shape,  and  may  be 
detected  by  its  smooth  polished  sur- 
face. The  ossa  paluti  are  joined  to 
the  ossa  maxillaria  superiora,  os 
sphenoides,  os  ethmoides,  ossa 
spongiosa  inferiora,  and  vomer. 

Palati  tensor. — See  Circum- 
flex us. 

Palato.  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  muscles,  &c. 
which  are  attached  to  the  palate. 

Palato  pharyngeus.  A muscle 
situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry  of 
the  fauces.  Thyro  staphilinus  of 
Douglas.  Thyro  pharyngo  staphili- 
nus of  Winslow.  It  arises  from  the 
side  of  the  pharynx,  where  its  fibres 
are  intermixed  with  those  of  the 
constrictor  medius  and  stylo-pha- 
ryngeus,  and  form  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. It  ascends  within  the  pos- 
terior arch  of  the  palate,  and  gra- 
dually increases  in  its  breadth. 
Inserted — into  the  middle  of  the 
velum  palati,  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  tendons  of  the  circumflexi 
palati  muscles.  Use — to  depress  the 
soft  palate  and  raise  the  pharynx. 

Palato  staphilinus.— See  Azy- 
gos uvula. 

Palatum,  (from  pah , to  hedge 
in,  L. ; because  it  is  staked  in,  as  it 
were,  by  the  teeth.)  I he  palate 
or  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Palliative,  (from  pallio,  to  dis- 
semble, L.)  That  which  is  given 
with  an  intent  to  palliate,  or  relieve 


or  diminish  the  violence  of  a disease, 
but  not  to  cure  disorders. 

Palm. — See  Palma. 

Palma.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 

Palmaris,  (from  palma, the  hand, 
L.)  (1.)  Belonging  to  the  hand.  (2.) 
The  name  of  two  muscles  of  the 
hand. 

Palmaris  brevis.  A small,  thin, 
cutaneous  flexor,  muscle  of  the  hand, 
situated  between  the  wrist  and  the 
little  finger.  It  arises  from  the 
annular  ligament,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  os  pisiforme,  and  into  the 
skin  and  fat  that  cover  the  abduct- 
or minimi  digiti.  It  assists  in  con- 
tracting the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Palmaris  cutaneus. — See  Pal- 
maris brevis. 

Palmaris  longus.  A flexor 
muscle  of  the  arm,  situated  on  the 
fore-arm,  immediately  under  the 
integuments.  It  arises  from  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and 
terminates  in  a long  slender  tendon 
which,  near  the  wrist,  separates 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is 
inserted  into  the  annular  ligament, 
and  the  other  loses  itself  in  the 
aponeurosis  palmaris.  This  muscle 
bends  the  hand,  and  may  assist  in 
pronation : it  likewise  serves  to 
stretch  the  aponeurosis  palmaris. 

Palpebra.  The  eye-lid,  distin- 
guished into  upper  and  under:  at 
each  end  they  unite  and  form, 
according  to  their  situation,  the 
external  and  internal  cauthi. 

PALPEBRiE  SUPERIORIS  LEVATOR. 

— See  Levator  palpebra  superioris. 

Palpitation,  (from  palpito,  to 
beat,  leap,  or  throb,  L.)  A palpita- 
tion, or  convulsive  motion  of  a part, 
generally  applied  to  an  inordinate 
action  of  the  heart. 

Palsy. — See  Paralysis. 

Pampiniform,  (from  pampinus,  a 
tendril,  and  forma,  a likeness,  L.) 
Resembling  a tendril:  applied  to 
the  spermatic  cord,  and  thoracic 
duct. 

Panacea.  An  epithet  given  by 
the  ancients  to  those  remedies  which 
they  conceived  would  cure  every 
disease. 

Panada.  Bread  boiled  in  water 
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to  the  consistence  of  pap.  Dry  bis- 
cuits soaked  are  the  best  for  this 
purpose. 

P a no  n e a s,  ( from  pas,  al  1,  an  d kreas, 
flesh,  Gk. ; so  called  from  its  fleshy 
consistence.)  The  pancreas  is  a 
conglomerate  gland,  of  a pale  ash 
colour,  about  six  inches  long,  and 
one  and  a half  in  breadth,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  in 
thickness  : it  is  composed  of  a num- 
ber of  granules  aggregated  together, 
in  which  respect  it  resembles  the 
salivary  glands,  with  which  it  is 
classed.  The  greater  part  of  it  lies 
deeply  in  the  epigastric  region,  rest- 
ing on  the  spine,  the  great  vessels 
interposing,  and  concealed  by  the 
stomach,  one  end  being  in  contact 
with  the  spleen,  the  other  surround- 
ed by  the  curve  of  the  duodenum. 
It  has  an  excretory  duct,  ( ductus 
pancreaticu8,)  which  commences  by 
filaments  which  issue  from  the  dif- 
ferent granules,  and  gradually  in- 
creases in  size,  as  it  proceeds  from 
left  to  right  through  the  substance 
of  the  gland.  When  arrived  at  the 
duodenum,  the  duct  emerges  from 
the  gland,  and  pierces  obliquely  the 
coats  of  that  intestine,  to  open  con- 
jointly with  the  ductus  choledochus 
at  its  second  curvature.  The  use 
of  the  pancreas  is  to  secrete  the 
pancreatic  juice,  which,  with  the 
bile,  becomes  mixed  with  the  chyme, 
in  the  duodenum,  previous  to  its  be- 
ing converted  into  chyle. 

Pancreatic.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  pancreas. 

Pandemic,  (from  pan,  all,  and  de- 
mos, the  people,  Gk.)  A disease 
which  attacks  all,  or  a great  many 
persons  in  the  same  place,  and  at 
the  same  time.  A pandemic  disease 
is  one  which  is  very  general. 

Pandiculation,  (from  pandiculo, 
to  gape,  or  stretch,  L.)  Yawning: 
or  a restless  stretching  or  gaping, 
such  as  accompanies  the  cold  fit  of 
an  ague. 

Pannus.  (1.)  A piece  of  cloth. 
(2.)  A tent  for  a wound.  (3.)  A 
speck  in  the  eye,  resembling  a bit  of 
rag.  See  Pterygium. 

Panophobia,  (from  pan,  all,  and 
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phohos,  fear,  Gk.)  That  kind  of 
melancholy  which  is  principally  cha- 
racterised by  groundless  fears. 

Papilla.  (1.)  The  nipple  of  the 
breast.  See  Mamma.  (2.)  The  line 
termination  of  a nerve,  &c.,  as  the 
nervous  papilla;  of  the  tongue,  glans 
penis,  &c. 

Pappus.  In  Anatomy, the  hair  on 
the  middle  of  the  chin.  See  Capillas . 

Papula.  A pimple.  Pimples 
constitute  a cutaneous  affection, 
characterised  by  very  small  and 
acuminated  elevations  of  the  cuticle, 
with  an  inflamed  base,  very  seldom 
containing  a fluid,  or  suppurating, 
and  commonly  terminating  in  scurf. 
They  appear  to  originate  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  papilla;  of  the 
skin,  by  which  these  are  enlarged, 
elevated,  and  indurated,  and  made  to 
assume  more  or  less  of  a red  colour. 

Par  vagum.  The  eighth  pair  of 
nerves.  They  arise  from  the  cor- 
pora olivaria  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  proceed  into  the  neck, 
thorax,  and  abdomen.  In  the  neck 
t lie  par  vagum  gives  off  two  branch- 
es, the  lingual  and  superior  laryn- 
geal : and  in  the  thorax,  four  branch- 
es, the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  car- 
diac, the  pulmonary,  and  t lie  (eso- 
phageal plexuses.  At  length  the 
trunks  of  the  nervi  vagi,  adjacent  to 
the  mediastinum,  run  into  the  sto- 
mach, and  there  form  the  stomachic 
plexus,  which  branches  to  the  ab- 
dominal plexuses. 

Paracentesis,  (from  paracenteo, 
to  pierce  through,  Gk.)  Tapping. 
The  operation  of  evacuating  the 
water  in  ascites,  dropsy  of  the  ova- 
rium, &c. 

Paracoe,  (from  para,  diminutive, 
and  akono,  to  hear,  Gk.)  Dullness 
of  hearing. 

Paracrusis.  A slight  derange- 
ment of  the  faculties,  where  the 
patient  is  inattentive  to  what  is  said 
to  him. 

Paracusis,  (from  para, wrong,  and 
ahuno,  to  hear,  Gk.)  Depraved  hear- 
ing. Of  which  there  are  two  species, 
(l.)  Paracusis  imperfecta,  or  deaf- 
ness : when  existing  sounds  are  not 
heard  as  usual.  (2).  Paracusis 
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hnnginaria  : when  imaginary  sounds 
are  heard,  not  from  without,  hut  ex- 
cited within  the  ear. 

Paralogia, (from  paralego, to  talk 
absurdly,  Ok.)  A delirium  in  which 
the  patient  talks  wildly. 

Paralysis,  (from  parnluo,  to  loose 
or  weaken,  Gk.)  The  palsy.  A 
disease  known  hy  a loss  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, affecting  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  most  usual  form  of  palsy  is, 
w hen  one  side  of  the  body  is  affect- 
ed : it  not  uncommonly  seizes  the 
lower  extremities,  or  all  parts  helow 
the  pelvis  : sometimes  the  arms  on- 
ly : and  occasionally  a part,  as  one 
side  of  the  face,  one  eyelid,  the 
tongue,  &c.  Paralysis  may  arise  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. It  may  likewise  he  occasioned 
by  any  thing  that  prevents  the  flow' 
of  the  nervous  power  from  the  brain 
into  the  organs  of  motion,  hence  tu- 
mours and  effusion  often  give  rise 
to  it.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by 
translation  of  morbid  matter  to  the 
head,  by  the  suppression  of  usual 
evacuations,  and  by  the  pressure 
made  on  nerves  by  luxations,  frac- 
tures, wounds,  or  other  external 
injuries.  The  long  continued  appli- 
cation of  sedatives  w ill  likewise  pro- 
duce palsy : and  whatever  tends  to 
relax  and  enervate  the  system,  may 
also  prove  an  occasional  cause  of 
this  disease. 

Paramenia,  (from  para,  wrong, 
and  men,  the  menses,  Gk.)  Mis-men- 
struation. 

Paraphimosis,  (horn  para,  about, 
and  phimoo, to  bridle,  Gk.)  Adisease 
wherein  the  prepuce,  being  retract- 
ed towards  the  root  of  the  penis, 
cannot  be  returned  over  the  glans; 
but  makes  a sort  of  ligature  behind 
the  corona.  The  disease  may  pro- 
ceed from  three  causes.  (I.)  From 
the  imprudence  of  young  people, 
and  sometimes  of  grown  up  persons, 
w ho  having  the  end  of  their  prepuce 
naturally  too  straight,  cannot  un- 
cover their  glans  without  pain,  and 
when  they  have  done  it,  neglect 
returning  it.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  glans  and  penis  swell,  and 


the  prepuce  being  consequently  much 
distended  is  affected  in  the  same 
manner,  inflammation  succeeding,  a 
stricture  is  formed  by  the  prepuce, 
and  the  glans  becomes  strangulated, 
and  the  whole  is  liable  to  gangrene 
unless  speedily  relieved.  (2.)  It  may 
arise  from  common  inflammation  of 
the  prepuce,  especially  if  there  he 
a phymosis,  in  which  state,  if  the 
foreskin  be  accidentally  retracted, 
the  glans  penis  swells,  and  cannot 
be  drawn  hack,  and  a paraphimosis  is 
the  consequence.  (3.)  It  is  often  the 
result  of  venereal  virus.  In  adults, 
w hose  glans  is  uncovered,  there  fre- 
quently arise  venereal  chancres  in 
the  prepuce  after  impure  coition, 
which  are  attended  with  inflamma- 
tion more  or  less  considerable  : and 
thus  paraphimosis  is  produced. 

The  disease  admits  of  immediate 
relief  in  most  instances,  by  pressing 
the  blood  out  of  the  glans  with  the 
thumb,  while  the  fore  and  middle 
fingers  are  employed  in  gradually, 
and  somewhat  forcibly  returning 
the  prepuce  over  the  former. 
Should  this  not  succeed,  cold  lotions 
and  leeches  must  be  had  recourse 
to,  and  in  the  event  of  these  failing 
to  remove  the  constriction,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  divide  the  stric- 
ture with  the  knife. 

Paraphonia,  (from  para,  w rong, 
and  phone,  the  voice,  Gk.)  Altera- 
tion of  the  voice.  There  are  several 
species  of  this  affection  noticed  by 
Dr.  Cullen.  They  all  occur,  how- 
ever, as  symptomatic  affections,  and 
the  cure  depends  on  the  removal  of 
the  primary  disease. 

Paha pii ren iris. — See  Diaphrag - 
matitis. 

Paraphrosyne,  (from  paraphro- 
neo,  to  be  estranged  in  mind,  Gk.) 
Mental  derangement:  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  mania. 

Para phy mosis. — See  Paraphimo- 
sis. 

Paraplegia.  A species  of  palsy, 
in  which  one  half  the  body  is  para- 
lysed. 

Parasitic,  (from  parasitos , a 
parasite,  or  hanger  on,  Gk.)  Para- 
sitical. An  animal  is  so  termed 
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that  receives  its  nourishment  in 
the  bodies  of  others ; as  worms, 
polypi,  hydatids,  See. 

Parathenar.  A muscle  situated 
near  the  sole  of  the  foot. — See 
Flexor  brevis  minimi  diyiti. 

Parenchyma,  (from  paregchuo,  to 
strain  through  ; Gk.,  because  the  an- 
cients believed  the  blood  was  strained 
through  it.)  The  spongy  and  cel- 
lular substance  or  tissue  that  con- 
nects parts  together.  It  is  applied 
to  the  connecting  medium  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs. 

Parietal,  (from  paries,  a wall, 
L.)  Appertaining  to  a wall. 

Parietale  os.  So  called  because 
they  defend  the  brain  like  walls. 
The  parietal  bones  are  two-arched 
amflteomewhat  quadrangular  hones, 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
superior  part  of  the  cranium.  Each 
of  these  hones  forms  an  irregular 
square.  They  are  joined  to  each 
other  by  the  sagittal  suture,  to  the 
os  sphenoides  and  ossa  temporum 
by  the  squamous  suture : to  the  os 
occipitis  by  the  lambdoidal  suture: 
and  to  the  os  frontis  by  the  coronal 
suture. 

Paronychia,  (from  para,  about, 
and  onux,  the  nail,  Gk.)  A whit- 
low, or  whitloe.  The  formation  of 
an  abscess  in  the  fingers  is  so  called. 
The  matter  is  situated  more  or  less 
deep,  and  is  usually  attended  with 
high  local  inflammation,  and  acute 
and  throbbing  pain.  The  abscess 
may  be  confined  to  the  skin,  or,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  it  may  form 
within  the  sheath  surrounding  the 
flexor  tendons ; or  even  between 
the  periosteum  and  bone. 

Parotid  gland,  Glandula  Faro- 
tideu.  A large  parotid  and  salival 
gland,  situated  under  the  ear,  be- 
tween the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  and  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  excretory  duct  of 
this  gland  opens  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  called  from  its  discoverer,  the 
Stenonian  duct. 

Parotitis,  (from  parotis,  the  paro- 
tid gland,  and  itis,  which,  term 
implies  inflammation,  L.)  The 
mumps.  An  inflammation  of  the 
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parotid  gland.  As  the  inflammation 
takes  place  the  cheeks  become  swol- 
len and  painful,  there  is  difficulty 
in  opening  the  mouth,  and  in  sw  al- 
lowing. Very  little  constitutional 
derangement  attends  this  disea-e, 
which  is  mostly  produced  by  a 
miasm  in  low  and  swampy  situa- 
tions; hence  its  frequent  occurrence 
amongst  the  natives  of  Bengal.  It 
is  believed  to  be  contagious,  and 
seldom  attacks  infants  or  aged  per- 
sons. The  disease  usually  subsides 
about  the  fifth  or  sixtii  day. 

Paroxysm,  (from  paroxuno,  to 
aggravate,  Gk.)  (1.)  An  obvious 
increase  of  the  symptoms  of  a dis- 
ease which  lasts  a certain  time  and 
then  declines. (2.)  A periodical  attack 
or  fit  of  a disease,  as  that  of  ague. 

Parturition,  (from  pario, to  bring 
forth,  L.)  The  expulsion  of  the 
foetus  from  the  uterus.  This  usually 
happens  about  the  expiration  of  the 
ninth  month,  though  the  foetus  is 
sometimes  separated  from  the  uterus 
at  the  seventh,  when  it  is  found  to 
have  all  the  conditions  of  breathing, 
digestion,  &c.  Examples  are  rela- 
ted of  children  being  born  after 
ten  full  months  of  gestation,  hut 
these  cases  are  very  doubtful,  for 
it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  period  of  gestation. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  foetus  is 
expelled  : every  thing  happens  with 
wonderful  precision  : all  seems  to 
have  been  foreseen,  and  calculated 
to  favour  its  passage  through  the 
pelvis,  and  the  genital  parts. 

Partus.  Labour,  or  the  act  of 
bringing  forth  young. — See  Partu- 
rition. 

Parulis,  (from  para,  near,  and 
onion,  the  gum,  Gk.)  A gum-boil, 
or  abscess  in  the  gums.  This  is 
often  a primary  disease,  depending 
on  an  inflammation  of  the  gums 
from  accidental  and  common  causes. 
But  sometimes  it  arises  from  a 
carious  tooth,  or  from  cutting  the 
dentes  sapientiae. 

Patella,  (diminutive  of  patina, 
a dish  ; so  named  from  its  shape, 
L.)  The  knee-pan  or  rotulu . A 
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small  flat  bone,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a heart,  with  its  apex  down- 
wards, and  is  placed  at  the  fore- 
part of  the  joint  of  the  knee.  The 
use  of  this  hone  seems  to  he  to 
defend  the  articulation  of  the  joint 
of  the  knee  from  external  injury. 
It  likewise  tends  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  muscles  which  act  in 
the  extension  of  the  leg',  by  remov- 
ing  their  direction  farther  from  the 
centrp  of  motion,  in  the  manner  of 
a pulley. 

Pathema.  Passion,  emotion. 

Pathetic,  (from  pathos,  an  affec- 
tion, Gk.)  Appertaining  to  the 
passions. 

Pa  iiiettc  Nerve.  ( Nervuspathe  fi- 
cus ; so  called  because  the  nervesdi- 
rect  the  eyes  to  express  the  passions 
of  thepnind.)  The  nervi  puthetici,  or 
trochleutores,  are  the  fourth  pair  of 
nerves.  They  arise  from  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum, 
and  are  distributed  to  the  obliquus 
superior  muscles,  or  troch/earcs. 

Pathognomonic,  (from  pathos,  a 
disease,  and  ginosko,  to  know,  Gk.) 
A term  given  to  those  symptoms 
which  are  peculiar  to  a disease. 
They  are  also  termed  proper  or 
characteristic  symptoms. 

Patiioeogy,  (from  pathos,  a dis- 
ease, and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.) 
The  doctrine  of  diseases.  Pathology 
is  a branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  : 
it  embraces  the  consideration  of 
every  thing  connected  with  diseases. 
It  is  divided  into  the  following 
departments.  (1.)  The  practice  of 
physic.  (2.)  The  practice  of  sur- 
gery. (3.)  The  practice  of  mid- 
wifery. (4.)  Pharmacy.  (5.)  Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry.  (6.)  Foren- 
sic medicine. 

In  these  several  departments  are 
considered  what  constitutes  disease  : 
what  changes  from  health  are  pro- 
duced by  disease : how  the  different 
changes  are  known  : by  what  circum- 
stances diseases  are  produced  : how 
it  is  to  be  obviated:  and  by  what 
appropriate  name  diseases  should 
he  called. 

Pectinalis.  (So  named  from  its 
arising  from  the  pecten  or  pubes.) 


A small  flat  muscle  situated  ob- 
liquely between  the  pubes,  and  the 
little  trochanter,  at  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  thigh  : called 
also  the  Pectineus.  It  arises  from 
the  ileo-pectineal  line,  between  the 
eminence  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
spine  of  the  pubis,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  line  which  connects  the 
smaller  trochanter  to  the  linea 
aspera  of  the  femur,  immediately 
below  the  united  attachments  of 
the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles.  Its 
use  is  to  assist  in  bending  the 
thigh  upwards  and  inwards,  and 
likewise  in  rolling  it  outwards. 

Pectinatus,  (from  pecten,  acomb, 
L.)  Pectinate : comb-like.  The 
fasciculated  muscular  fibres  of  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  are  called 
musculi  pectinati. 

Pectineus. — See  Pectinalis. 

Pectoral,  (from  pect ms, the  breast, 
L.)  Of,  or  belonging  to  the  chest. 

Pectoralis  major.  A broad, 
thick,  fleshy,  and  radiated  muscle, 
situated  immediately  under  the 
integuments,  and  covering  almost 
the  whole  anterior  part  of  the 
breast.  It  arises  by  aponeurotic 
fibres  from  the  inner  half  of  the 
clavicle,  and  from  the  whole  front 
surface  of  the  sternum,  and  by  fleshy 
fibres  from  the  cartilages  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  sometimes  of  the  seventh  ribs. 
The  upper  fibres  descend  obliquely 
outwards  : the  middle  fibres  proceed 
horizontally  outwards : the  lower 
fibres  ascend  obliquely  outwards, 
and  they  all  converge  towards  the 
inside  of  the  arm.  Inserted  by  a 
flat  tendon,  into  the  front  margin 
of  the  groove  in  the  humerus  lodg- 
ing the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle. 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  pectora- 
lis major  muscle,  a distinct  fleshy 
slip  frequently  extends  downwards 
to  the  obliquus  externus  muscle. 
Use — to  draw  the  arm  forwards  and 
inwards  towards  the  sternum : to 
depress  the  arm  when  previously 
elevated  : to  elevate  the  ribs,  thus 
enlarging  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

Pectoralis  minor.  Serratus  an- 
ticus  of  Winslow.  A fleshy  and 
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pretty  considerable  muscle,  situated 
at  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of 
the  thorax,  immediately  under  the 
pectoral  is  major. 

It  arises  by  separate  portions 
from  the  external  surfaces,  and 
upper  borders  of  t lie  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  ribs,  near  their  cartilages. 
The  fibres  ascending  obliquely  out- 
wards and  backwards,  converge  and 
terminate  towards  the  axilla  in  a 
flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 
At  its  insertion  the  tendon  is  con- 
nected witli  the  coraco-brachialis, 
and  with  the  short  head  of  the 
biceps.  Use — to  draw  the  shoulder 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  to 
elevate  the  ribs. 

Pectoriloquism,  (from pectus,  the 
chest,  and  toquor, to  speak  : so-called 
because  the  person  speaks  as  it 
were  in  the  chest.)  The  sound  of 
the  voice  within  the  chest. 

Pectoris  os. — See  Sternum. 

Pediculatio.  That  disease  of 
the  body  in  which  lice  are  continu- 
ally bred  in  the  skin. 

Pediluvium,  (from  pes,  the  foot, 
and  lam,  to  wash,  L.)  A bath  for 
the  feet. 

Pelvic,  (from  pelvis,  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  L.) 
Pertaining  to  the  pelvis. 

Pelvis,  (from  pelus,  a basin,  Gk. 
because  it  is  said  to  be  shaped  like 
the  basin  used  by  the  ancients.) 
The  cavity  below  the  abdomen.  It 
is  composed  of  two  ossa  innominata, 
the  os  sacrum,  and  os  coccygis.  It 
contains  the  rectum,  the  urinary 
bladders,  the  internal  organs  of 
generation,  and  is  lined  and  covered 
by  muscles  and  common  integu- 
ments. 

The  size  and  conformation  of  the 
pelvis  differ  very  remarkably  in  the 
two  sexes.  In  the  female,  the  bones 
are  thinner,  more  smooth  on  the 
surface,  the  muscular  impressions 
being  less  strongly  marked,  and 
though  its  perpendicular  depth  is 
less,  its  breadth  and  capacity  are 
greater.  The  alae  of  the  iliac  bones 
are  more  expanded : the  upper 
aperture  is  more  nearly  circular, 


the  projection  of  the  sacrum  less 
perceptible : and  the  space  between 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  great- 
er. The  depth  of  the  symphysis 
pubis  is  less  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male,  whilst  the  breadth  of  the 
pubic  arch  is  greater. 

The  office  of  the  pelvis  is  to  give 
a steady  bearing  to  the  trunk  ; to 
connect  it  with  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, by  a sure  and  firm  joining  ; to 
form  the  centre  of  all  the  great 
motions  of  the  body  ; to  contain  the 
internal  organs  of  generation,  the 
urinary  bladder,  the  rectum,  and 
occasionally  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tines; and  to  give  support  to  the 
gravid  uterus. 

Pemphigus,  (from  pemphix , a 
bubble,  or  vesicle,  Gk.)  An  erup- 
tion like  vesicles  of  various  sizes 
from  a pea  to  a walnut,  and  mostly 
attended  by  fever.  The  vesicle  has 
an  inflamed  base,  and  when  it 
breaks  the  part  is  disposed  to  ulce- 
rate. 

The  appearance  of  the  eruption 
is  preceded  by  the  same  constitu- 
tional symptoms  as  usually  usher  in 
an  attack  of  small-pox,  and  the  at- 
tendant fever  may  be,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  disease,  either 
synocha  or  typhus.  The  latest 
writers  on  this  disease  contend  that 
it  may  occur  either  as  an  acute  or  a 
chronic  affection  ; and  some  have 
asserted  that  it  is  contagious.  * 

Penis.  The  cylindrical  body  that 
hangs  down  under  the  mons  veneris, 
in  front  of  the  scrotum  in  males.  It 
is  divided  by  anatomists  into  the 
root,  body,  and  head,  called  the 
glans penis.  It  is  composed  of  com- 
mon integuments,  two  corpora  ca- 
vernosa, and  one  corpus  spongi- 
osum, which  surrounds  the  urethra. 
The  fold  of  the  skin  that  covers  the 
glans  penis,  is  called  the  prepuce. 
The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  deriv- 
ed chiefly  from  the  hypogastric  and 
ischiatic.  The  absorbents  are  very 
numerous,  and  run  under  the  com- 
mon integuments  to  the  inguinal 
glands.  The  glands  of  the  penis 
are  Cowper’s  glands,  the  prostate, 
muciparous,  and  odoriferous  glands. 
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The  nerves  are  branches  of  the 
sacral  and  ischiatic. 

Penis  erector. — See  Erector 
penis. 

Penis  muliebris. — See  Clitoris. 

Percussion.  A mode  employed 
by  pathologists  to  detect  some  in- 
ternal diseases.  It  consists  in  strik- 
ing with  the  fingers,  or  an  instru- 
ment any  part  of  the  body,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  part  struck  : thus,  by  striking 
the  belly,  we  know  whether  a gas 
or  a fluid  is  within  : by  striking  the 
chest,  we  know  whether  the  lung  is 
distended  with  air,  or  whether  it  is 
solidified.  Percussion  is  chiefly 
practised  on  the  chest  in  pulmonic 
diseases. 

Perporans.— See  Flexor  profun- 
dus perfornns. 

Perforans,  seu  Flexor  pro- 
fundus.—See  Flexor  Ion  (/us  digi- 
torum  pedis  profundus  perforans. 

Perporans,  seu  Flexor  tertii 

INTERNODII  DIGITORUM  PEDIS. — See 

Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis  pro- 
fundus perfornns. 

Perforate.  In  Anatomy  applied 
to  muscles. — See  Flexor  brevis  dig i- 
1 07' inn  pedis,  and  Flexor  sublitnis 
perforatus. 

Pericarditis,  (from  perieurdion, 
the  pericardium,  Gk.)  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  pericardium.  The 
symptoms  of  this  disease  when  con- 
fined to  the  pericardium,  are,  fixed 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  w ith 
symptomatic  fever.  The  causes 
and  treatment  are  the  same  as  in 
Carditis  — See  Carditis. 

Pericardium,  (from  peri,  about, 
and  cardia,  the  heart,  Gk.)  1 he 
membraneous  bag  that  surrounds 
the  heart.  Its  use  is  to  secrete, 
and  contain  a liquid  which  lubri- 
cates the  heart,  and  thus  preserves 
it  from  concreting  with  the  pericar- 
dium. 

Pericranium,  (from  peri,  about, 
and  crunion,  the  skull,  Gk.)  The 
periosteum  of  the  cranium  is  so 
called. 

Perinjeum.  The  space  between 
the  anus,  and  organs  of  generation 
is  so  called. 


Periosteum,  (from  peri,  about, 
and  osteon,  bone,  Gk.)  The  mem- 
brane which  invests  the  external 
surface  of  all  the  bones,  except  the 
crowns  of  the  teeth.  It  is  of  a 
firm,  fibrous  texture,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  arteries,  veins,  nerves, 
and  absorbents. 

Peripneumonia,  (from  peri, about, 
and  pneumon,  the  lung,  Gk.)  Peri- 
pneumonv,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs. — See  Pneumonitis. 

Peristaltic,  (from  peristelfo,  to 
contract,  Gk.)  The  vermicular 
motion  of  the  intestines,  by  which 
they  contract  and  propel  their  con- 
tents, is  called  peristaltic.  A similar 
motion  is  said  to  take  place  in  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  after  conception, 
by  means  of  which  the  ovum  is 
translated  from  the  ovarium  into  the 
uterus. 

Peritonaeum,  (from  periteino,  to 
extend  around,  Gk.)  1 his  is  the 
most  extensive  serous  membrane  in 
the  body,  as  it  not  only  lines  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  but  is  also 
reflected  over  each  of  the  organs  it 
contains,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
forms  several  folds  of  considerable 
extent.  This  membrane,  in  its 
conformation,  may  be  compared  to 
a shut  sac,  as  it  admits  neither  in- 
terruption to  its  continuity,  nor 
perforation  of  its  surface,  except  for 
the  passage  of  the  round  ligament 
of  the  uterus  in  the  female.  rl  he 
shorter  productions  of  this  mem- 
brane are  called  ligaments,  and  are 
formed  by  a continuous  reduplica- 
tion of  the  peritonaeum,  and  extend- 
ing to  some  viscus,  where  its  plates 
separate,  and  having  diverged, 
embrace  the  viscus  ; but  the  inter- 
mediate cellular  substance  always 
accompanies  this  membraneous  coat, 
and  joins  it  wdth  the  true  substance 
of  the  viscus.  Of  this  sort  of  pro- 
duction, three  belong  to  the  liver, 
one  or  two  to  the  spleen,  and  others 
to  the  kidneys  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  uterus  and  vagina.  By  these 
means  the  tender  substance  of  the 
viscera  is  defended  from  injury  by 
any  motion  or  concussion,  and  their 
whole  mass  is  prevented  from  being 
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misplaced  by  their  own  weight,  and 
from  injuring  themselves,  being 
securely  connected  with  the  firm 
sides  of  the  peritoneum. 

Peritonitis,  (from  peritonai,  tlie 
peritoneum,  (Ik.)  Inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum.  When  inflam- 
mation takes  place  in  the  perito- 
neal covering  of  the  viscera,  the 
symptoms  are  similar  to  those  which 
inflammation  of  the  viscera  pro- 
duce : and  the  disease  takes  the 
name  of  the  viscus,  in  which  the 
disease  is  : thus,  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  liver 
produces  symptoms  of  hepatitis : 
that  of  the  stomach,  symptoms  of 
gastritis : and  so  on.  The  symp- 
toms of  peritonitis,  when  the  visce- 
ra are  not  affected,  are  tenderness 
in  the  part  when  pressed,  and  fixed 
pain,  accompanied  by  fever,  and 
generally  considerable  disturbance 
of  the  system. 

Pernio.  A chilblain.  This  is  a 
painful  inflammatory  swelling,  of  a 
deep  purple  or  leaden  colour,  to 
which  the  fingers,  toes,  heels,  and 
other  extreme  parts  of  the  body  are 
subject,  on  being  exposed  to  a severe 
cold.  The  pain  is  not  constant, 
but  rather  pungent  and  shooting  at 
particular  times,  and  an  insupport- 
able itching  attends.  When  the 
degree  of  cold  has  been  very  great, 
or  the  application  long  continued, 
the  parts  affected  are  apt  to  mortify 
and  slough  off,  leaving  a foul  ill- 
conditioned  ulcer  behind.  Children 
and  old  people  are  more  apt  to  be 
troubled  with  chilblains  than  those 
of  a middle  age  : and  such  as  are 
of  a scrofulous  habit  are  remarked 
to  suffer  severely  from  them. 

Peroneus,  (from  per  one,  the  fibu- 
la, L.)  Belonging  to  the  fibula. 

Peroneus  anxious. — See  Pero- 
neus brevis. 

Peroneus  brevis.  Peroneus  se- 
cundus,  seu  anticus , of  Douglas: 
the  peroneus  medins,  seu  anticus,  of 
Winslow  ; and  the  per  omens  secun- 
dus  of  Cowper.  It  arises  by  a 
fleshy  origin,  from  the  anterior  and 
outer  part  of  the  fibula,  its  fibres 
continuing  to  adhere  to  the  lower 


half  of  that  bone.  Its  round  tendon 
passes  through  the  groove  in  the 
malleolus  externus,  along  with  that 
of  the  peroneus  longus,  after  which 
it  runs  in  a separate  groove  to  be 
inserted  into  the  upper  and  posteri- 
or part  of  the  tubercle  at  the  basis 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  that  sup- 
ports tbe  little  toe.  Its  use  is  to 
assist  the  peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  longus.  Peroneus  pri- 
mus, seu  posticus,  of  Douglas  : pe- 
roneus mnximus,  seu  posticus,  of 
Winslow;  and  per onaus primus  oi 
Cowper.  This  muscle  is  situated 
anteriorly  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg.  It  arises  from  the  external 
lateral  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
and  likewise  from  the  upper  anteri- 
or surface,  and  outer  side  of  the 
fibula;  its  fibres  continuing  to  ad- 
here to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
latter  to  within  three  or  four  inches 
of  the  malleolus  externus.  It  ter- 
minates in  a round  tendon,  which 
runs  obliquely  behind  the  malleolus 
interims,  where  it  passes  through  a 
cartilaginous  groove,  in  common 
with  the  peroneus  brevis,  being 
bound  down  by  an  annular  liga- 
ment. "When  it  has  reached  the  os 
calcis,  it  quits  the  tendon  of  the 
peroneus  brevis,  and  runs  obliquely 
inwards  along  a groove  in  the  os 
cuboides,  under  the  muscles  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  outside  of  the  posterior  extre- 
mity of  the  metatarsal  bone  that 
supports  the  great  toe.  Its  use  is 
to  draw  the  foot  outwards,  and  like- 
wise to  assist  in  extending  it. 

Peroneus  tertius.  By  some 
anatomists  this  muscle  is  called  the 
Nonas  Vasalii,  or  Vesalius’  ninth 
muscle  of  the  foot,  but  by  most 
considered  in  tbe  present  day  as  a 
portion  of  tbe  extensor  longus  digi- 
torum.  Its  use  is  to  assist  in  bend- 
ing the  foot. 

Perspiration.  The  vapour  that 
is  secreted  by  the  extremities  of 
tbe  cutaneous  arteries  from  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  body.  The 
secretory  organ  is  composed  of  the 
extremities  of  the  cutaneous  arte- 
ries. The  smell  of  the  perspirabLe 
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fluid  in  an  healthy  man,  is  fatuous 
and  animal : its  taste  manifestly 
salt  and  ammoniacal.  In  consistence 
it  is  aqueous  : and  its  specific  gra- 
vity in  the  latter  state  is  greater 
than  that  of  water. 

Pertussis,  (from  per , much,  and 
tussis , cough,  L.)  The  hooping 
cough.  A disease,  known  by  a con- 
vulsive strangulating  cough,  with 
hooping,  returning  by  fits,  that  are 
usually  terminated  by  a vomiting; 
and  by  its  being  contagious.  Chil- 
dren are  most  commonly  the  sub- 
jects of  this  disease,  and  it  seems  to 
depend  on  a specific  contagion, 
which  affects  them  but  once  in 
their  life. 

Pes.  The  foot.  It  consists  of 
the  toes,  tarsus,  and  metatarsus.  It 
has  its  proper  muscles,  tendons, 
arteries,  veins,  and  nerves. 

Pes  hippocampi.  The  name  of 
two  columns  at  the  end  of  the  for- 
nix of  the  brain,  which  diverge 
posteriorly. 

Pessary,  (from  pesso,  to  soften, 
Gk.)  An  instrument  that  is  intro- 
duced into,  and  worn  in  the  vagina, 
to  give  support  to  the  uterus,  in 
cases  of  prolapsus  uteri. 

Pestilence.  A plague. 

Pestilential,  (from  pestes,  the 
plague,  L.)  An  epidemic,  malig- 
nant, and  contagious  disease,  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  the 
plague. 

Pestes.  The  plague  : a disease 
characterised  by  typhus  fever, 
which  is  contagious  in  the  extreme  : 
prostration  of  strength,  buboes,  and 
carbuncles ; petechiae,  haemorrhage, 
and  colliquative  diarrhoea. 

The  plague  is  by  most  writers 
considered  as  the  consequence  of  a 
pestilential  contagion  which  is  pro- 
pagated from  one  person  to  another 
by  association,  or  by  coming  near 
infected  individuals. 

Petechia,  (from  the  Italian 
petchio,  a flea-bite ; because  they 
resemble  the  bites  of  fleas.)  A 
small  red  or  purple  spot,  which 
resembles  a flea-bite.  It  is  frequently 
to  be  seen  on  the  skin  in  some 
forms  of  malignant  fever. 


Phcenomenon,  (from  phaino,  to 
make  appear,  Gk.)  An  appearance 
which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  nature. 

PnAGEniENA,  (from  phagft,  to  eat, 
Gk.)  A species  of  ulcer,  which 
spreads,  and,  as  it  were,  eats  away 
the  flesh.  Hence  the  epithet  pha- 
gedenic, a term  commonly  used  by 
surgeons,  to  describe  ulcers  which 
destroy  the  parts  on  which  they 
occur. 

Phalanx,  (from  phalagx,  a batta- 
lion, Gk.)  The  small  bones  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  which  are  distin- 
guished into  the  first,  second,  and 
third  phalanx. 

Pharmacopceia,  (from  pharmacon, 
a medicine,  and  poieo,  to  make, 
Gk.)  A dispensatory,  or  book  of 
directions  for  the  composition  of 
medicines  approved  of  by  medical 
practitioners,  or  published  by  autho- 
rity. 

Pharmacy,  (from  pharmacon,  a 
medicine,  Gk.)  The  art  of  prepar- 
ing remedies  for  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  The  articles  of  the  mate- 
ria medica,  being  generally  unfit 
for  administration  in  their  original 
state,  are  subjected  to  various  ope- 
rations, mechanical,  or  chemical,  by 
which  they  become  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  Herein  consists  the  prac- 
tice of  pharmacy,  which  therefore 
requires  a previous  knowledge  of 
the  sensible  and  chemical  properties 
of  the  substances  operated  on. 

Pharyngeal,  (from  pharugx,  the 
pharynx,  Gk.)  Belonging  to,  or 
affecting  the  pharynx  ; thus,  cynan- 
che  pharyngea,  &c. 

Pharyngitis,  (from pharynx,  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  itis,  which 
imports  inflammation.)  An  inflam- 
mation of  the  membrane  which  forms 
the  pharynx. 

Pharyngotomy,  (from  pharugx, 
the  pharynx,  and  temno,  to  cut,  Gk.) 
The  operation  of  cutting  into  the 
pharynx,  in  order  to  take  out  of  it 
any  foreign  body  which  lodges  in  it, 
and  can  neither  be  extracted  through 
the  mouth,  nor  pushed  down  into 
the  stomach,  though  its  removal  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  save  the 
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person’s  life.  A substance  above  a 
certain  size,  lodged  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus, 
not  only  obstructs  deglutition,  but 
by  its  pressure  against  the  trachea 
produces  the  most  urgent  symptoms 
of  suffocation.  In  this  circumstance, 
if  relief  cannot  be  expeditiously 
afforded  in  any  other  manner,  and 
the  situation  of  the  foreign  body  is 
denoted  by  a prominence  distin- 
guishable in  the  neck,  pharyngo- 
tomy,  or  <esophagotoiny,  should  be 
had  recourse  to  without  delay. 

Pharynx.  The  muscular  hag  at 
the  hack  part  of  the  mouth.  It  is 
shaped  like  a funnel,  adheres  to 
the  fauces  behind  the  larynx,  and 
terminates  in  the  oesophagus.  Its 
use  is  to  receive  the  masticated 
food,  and  to  convey  it  into  the 
oesophagus. 

Phimosis,  (from phimo,  to  bind  up, 
Gk.)  This  disease  consists  in  the 
prepuce  being  contracted  over  the 
glans  penis,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
prevent  it  being  retracted.  It  may 
be  a natural  phimosis,  which  has 
existed  from  the  time  of  birth,  or  it 
may  be  produced  from  disease.  In 
the  first  instance  it  is  frequently 
attended  with  much  inconvenience  ; 
insomuch  that  the  opening  of  the 
prepuce  is  so  contracted  as  scarcely 
to  expose  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 
In  sucli  event  urine  is  apt  to  be 
extravasated  between  the  prepuce 
and  glans,  as  also  the  secretion  from 
the  sebaceous  glans  round  the  corona 
having  no  means  of  escape,  collects, 
and  either  or  both  of  these  effects 
become  the  causes  of  irritation,  and 
inflammation  ; the  only  cure  for  this 
form  of  the  disease  is  to  slit  open  the 
prepuce.  Diseased  phimosis  affects 
chiefly  grown  up  persons,  and  may 
arise  either  from  venereal  cause, 
such  as  irritation  from  acute  gonor- 
rhoea or  chancre  on  the  prepuce, 
glans,  or  froenum  : which  producing 
an  inflammation  either  on  the  prepuce 
or  glans,  or  both,  the  extremity  of 
the  foreskin  contracts,  and  prevents 
the  discharge  of  the  matter.  It 
may  also  he  produced  from  common 
inflammation,  which  causes  a swell- 
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ing  and  the  glans  becomes  impri- 
soned. 

Phlebotomy,  (from phleps,  a vein, 
and  temno , to  cut,  Gk.)  1 he  opera- 
tion of  bleeding,  or  opening  a vein. 

Phlegm,  (from  phleyo,  to  burn,  or 
to  excite,  Gk.)  The  term  is  usually 
applied  to  a thick  and  tenacious 
mucus  secreted  in  the  lungs. 

Phlegmasia,  (from phleyo,  to  burn, 
Gk.)  Inflammation.— See  Inflamma- 
tion. 

Phlegmasia  dolens. — See  If  hide 
leg. 

Phlegmasia:.  Inflammations.  The 
name  of  the  second  order  in  the 
class  Pyrexiae of  Cullen’s  nosological 
arrangement,  characterised  by  pyre- 
xia, with  topical  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion, the  blood  after  venesection 
exhibiting  a buffy  coat. 

Phlegmon,  (from  phleyo,  to  burn, 
Gk.)  An  inflammation  of  a bright 
red  colour,  with  a throbbing  and 
pointed  tumour,  tending  to  suppura- 
tion. 

Phlogosis,  (from  phloyoo,  to  in- 
flame, Gk.)  Inflammation.— See  In- 
flammation. 

Photophobia,  (from  phos,  light, 
and  phobeo,  to  dread,  Gk.)  Such  an 
intolerance  of  light,  that  the  eye, 
or  rather  the  retina,  can  scarcely 
bear  its  irritating  rays.  Persons 
so  affected,  generally  wink  or  close 
their  eyes  in  light,  which  they  can- 
not bear  without  exquisite  pain,  or 
confused  vision.  The  proximate 
cause  is  too  great  a sensibility  of 
the  retina. 

Photopsia,  (from  phos,  light,  and 
opsis,  vision,  Gk.)  Lucid  vision. 
An  affection  of  the  eye,  in  which 
the  person  perceives  luminous  rays, 
ignited  lines,  or  coruscations. 

Phrenic,  (from  phrenes,  the  dia- 
phragm, Gk.)  (1.)  Belonging  to 
the  diaphragm.  (2.)  Belonging  to 
the  mind. 

Phrenic  artery.  The  arteries 
going  to  the  diaphragm. 

Phrenic  nerve.  Diaphragmatic 
nerve.  It  arises  from  an  union  of 
the  branches  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  cervical  pairs,  on  each  side 
passes  between  the  clavicle  and 
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subclavian  arteiy,  and  descends  from 
thence  by  the  pericardium  to  the 
diaphragm. 

Phrenitis,  (from  phren,  the  mind, 
Gk.) — See  Cephalitis. 

Phhensy. — See  Cephalitis. 

Piithiriasis,  (from  phteir,  a louse, 
Gk.)  Morbus  pediculosus.  A disease 
in  which  several  parts  of  the  body 
generate  lice,  which  often  puncture 
the  skin,  and  produce  little  sordid 
ulcers. 

Phthisis,  (from  phtio,  to  consume, 
Gk.)  Pulmonary  consumption : a 
disease  known  by  emaciation,  debi- 
lity, cough,  hectic  fever,  and  puru- 
lent expectoration.  Its  species 
are  : (I.)  Phthisis  incipiens,  when 
without  an  expectoration  of  pus.  (2.) 
Phthisis  humida,  with  an  expecto- 
ration of  pus.  (3.)  Phthisis  scro- 
fulosa  or  tuberculosa , from  scro- 
fulous tubercles  in  the  lungs. 
(4.)  Phthisis  hcemoptica,  from 
hoemoptysis.  (5.)  Phthisis  exanthe- 
matica,  from  an  exanthematous  dis- 
ease. (6.)  Phthisis  chlorotica,  from 
chlorosis.  (7.)  Phthisis  syphilitica, 
from  a venereal  taint. 

Physema, (from phusao,  to  inflate, 
Gk.)  A windy  tumour. 

• Physiognomy,  (from  phusis,  na- 
ture, and  ginosko,  to  know,  Gk.) 
The  act  of  knowing  the  disposition 
of  a person  from  the  countenance. 

Physiology,  (from phusis,  nature, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  That 
science  winch  has  for  its  object  the 
knowledge  of  the  phoenomena  proper 
to  living  bodies.  It  is  divided  into 
Vegetable  Physiology,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  the  consideration  of  vege- 
tables ; into  Animal  or  Comparative 
Physiology,  which  treats  of  animals  ; 
and  into  Human  Physiology,  of  which 
the  special  object  is  man. 

Physometra,  (from  phusao,  to 
inflate,  and  metra,  the  womb,  Gk.) 
Hysterophyse.  A windy  swelling  of 
the  uterus.  A tympany  of  the  w omb, 
characterised  by  a permanent  elastic 
swelling  of  the  hypogastrium,  from 
flatulent  distention  of  the  womb. 

Pia-mater.  A thin  membrane, 
composed  chiefly  of  vessels,  connect- 
ed together  by  cellular  tissue,  which 


forms  one  of  the  proper  coverings 
of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  medulla  spinalis. 

Pica.  Depraved  appetite,  with 
strong  desire  for  unnatural  food. 
It  is  very  common  as  a symptom  of 
disease  in  pregnancy,  dyspepsia,  and 
chlorosis. 

Pigmentum,  (from  pingo,  to  paint, 
L.)  A pigment.  The  name  is  given 
by  anatomists  to  a mucous  substance 
found  in  the  eye,  which  is,  (1.)  The 
pigment  of  the  iris,  which  covers  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  and  gives  the  beautiful  variety 
of  colours  in  the  eyes.  (2.)  The 
pigmentum  nigrum  or  pigment  of  the 
choroid  membrane,  a black  or  brown- 
ish mucus  which  covers  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  choroid  membrane, 
contiguous  to  the  retina,  and  the 
interior  surface  of  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses. 

Pile.  Hemorrhoid.  A disease 
situated  in  the  rectum,  or  around 
the  anus.  Piles  are  divided  into 
such  as  fdo  not  bleed,  and  termed 
blind,  and  into  others  subject  to 
occasional  haemorrhage,  which  are 
called  open.  The  term  pile  or  hemor- 
rhoid implies  either  a simple  bleeding 
from  the  veins  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum,  recurring  more  or  less 
frequently,  yet  not  accompanied 
with  any  distinguishable  permanent 
tumours  within,  or  on  the  outside 
of  the  anus  ; or  else  swellings  form- 
ed by  a varicose  distention,  and 
morbid  thickening  of  those  vessels, 
either  with  or  without  occasional 
hiemorrhage ; or  lastly,  tumours 
originally  produced  by  effused  blood, 
but  subsequently  converted  into  an 
organized  substance. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  piles, 
any  thing  capable  of  retarding  the 
return  of  blood  through  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins,  may  occasion  the 
disease.  The  pressure  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  costiveness,  and  the  frequent 
retention  of  hardened  fteces  in  the 
rectum,  are  very  frequent  causes. 
Persons  who  lead  sedentary  lives 
are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than 
others;  and  it  is  believed  that  women 
are  more  subject  to  it  than  men. 
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Filus.  Jn  Anatomy  the  short  hair 
which  is  found  all  over  the  body, 
'lhe  hair  of  the  head,  eyebrows, 
and  eyelids  are  termed  pili  conyeniti, 
because  they  grow  in  utero ; and 
that  which  grows  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  after  birth,  pili postgeniti. 
— See  Capillus . 

Pineal  gland.  A small  heart- 
like substance,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  situated  immediately  over  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  and  hanging 
from  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum 
by  two  crura  or  peduncles.  Its  use 
is  unknown. 

Pinguedo. — See  Fat. 

Pinna.  In  Anatomy  the  lateral 
and  inferior  part,  or  alae  of  the  nose, 
and  the  broad  part  of  the  external 
ear,  are  so  called. 

Pisiforme  os.  The  small  pea- 
shaped  hone,  forming  the  last  hone, 
of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus. 

Pituitary.  Of  or  belonging  to 
phlegm. 

Pituitary  gland.  A gland  situ- 
ated within  the  cranium,  between  a 
duplicature  of  the  dura-mater,  in 
the  sella  tursica  of  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Pituitary  membrane.  Schnei- 
derian membrane.  The  mucous 
membrane  that  lines  the  nostrils 
and  sinuses  communicating  with  the 
nose,  is  so  called,  because  it  secretes 
the  mucus  of  those  parts,  to  which 
the  ancients  assigned  the  name  of 
pituita. 

• Pityriasis,  (from  pituron,  bran  : 
so  named  from  its  branny-like  ap- 
pearance, Gk.)  A cutaneous  disease, 
consisting  of  irregular  patches  of 
small  thin  scales,  which  repeatedly 
form  and  separate,  hut  never  collect 
into  crusts,  nor  are  attended  with 
redness  and  inflammation,  as  in  the 
lepra,  and  scaly  tetter.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  are  described  by  Dr. 
Will  an  : (1.)  Pityriasis  capitis, 
which  affects  the  head  of  very  young 
infants,  and  is  termed  by  nurses  the 
dandriff.  (2.)  Pityriasis  rubra,  which 
occurs  most  frequently  in  advanced 
life,  and  is  the  result  of  a slight 
inflammation  of  the  portions  of  the 
skin  affected.  (3.)  Pityriasis  versi- 
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color,  which  chiefly  affects  the  arms, 
breast,  and  abdomen  of  adults. 

Placebo.  An  epithet  given  to 
any  medicine  adapted  more  to  please 
than  benefit  the  patient. 

Placenta,  (from  plakous,  a 
cake  : so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a cake,  Gk.)  The  after-birth. 
This  is  a circular,  flat,  vascular,  and 
apparently  fleshy  substance,  differ- 
ent in  its  diameter  in  different  sub- 
jects, but  usually  extending  about 
six  inches,  or  upwards,  over  about 
one-fourth  part  of  the  outside  of  the 
ovum  in  pregnant  women.  It  is  more 
than  one  inch  thick  in  the  middle, 
and  becomes  gradually  thinner  to- 
wards the  circumference,  from  which 
the  membranes  are  continued.  The 
placenta  is  the  principal  medium 
by  which  the  communication  between 
the  parent  and  the  child  is  preserved  ; 
but  though  all  have  allowed  the 
importance  of  the  office  which  it 
performs,  there  has  been  a variety 
of  opinions  on  the  nature  of  that 
office,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  executed. 

Plague. — See  Pcstis. 

Planta.  The  lower  part  or  sole 
of  the  foot,  comprehended  between 
the  tarsus  and  the  toes. 

Plantaris,  (from  planta,  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  L.)  Tibialis  gracilis,  of 
W inslow.  Extensor  tarsi  minor,  of 
Douglas.  A muscle  of  the  foot, 
situated  on  the  leg,  that  assists  the 
soleus,  and  pulls  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  knee  from  between  the 
bones.  It  is  sometimes  wanting  on 
both  sides.  This  long  and  slender 
muscle,  which  is  situated  under  the 
gastrocnemius  externus,  arises  from 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  femoris.  It 
terminates  in  a long,  thin,  and 
slender  tendon,  which  adheres  to 
the  inside  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis.  Its 
use  is  to  assist  the  gastrocnemii 
in  extending  the  foot.  It  likewise 
serves  to  prevent  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  knee  from  being  pinch- 
ed. 

Planum  os.  The  qrbital  portion 
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or  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  is 
sometimes  so  called. 

Platysma-myoides,  (from  platus, 
broad,  mus,  a muscle,  and  eidos,  re- 
semblance, Gk.)  Mmculus  cutaneus, 
of  Winslow.  Quadrat  us  genre  vel 
latissimus  colli,  of  Douglas.  Latis- 
simus colli,  of  Albinos.  A thin  mus- 
cle on  the  side  of  the  neck,  situated 
immediately  underthe  skin.  It  arises 
in  the  cellular  tissue  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  deltoid  and  pecto- 
ralis  major  muscles.  The  fibres, 
which  are  at  first  separated,  gradual- 
ly unite,  and  form  a broad  thin  mus- 
cular expansion,  which  is  continued 
obliquely  over  the  front  and  side 
of  the  neck  to  the  lower  jaw.  It  is 
inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  towards  its  front  part. 
Some  of  the  fibres  proceed  upwards 
in  the  face,  and  become  intermixed 
with  the  depressor  labii  inferioris, 
and  with  the  depressor  anguli  oris. 
Its  use  is  to  draw  the  skin  of  the 
cheek  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
downwards. 

Plethora,  (from  pletho,  to  fill, 
Gk.)  An  excessive  fulness  of  the 
vessels  ; but  the  term  is  more  com- 
monly applied  to  a peculiar  state  of 
constitution,  which  favors  a redun- 
dance of  blood.  This  state  of  the 
system  is  more  frequently  seen  in 
the  robust  and  athletic,  or  in  per- 
sons of  natural  sanguine  tempera- 
ment. It  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
constitute  a disease,  though  persons 
of  plethoric  habit  are  predisposed  to 
disorders  arising  from  sanguineous 
repletion. 

Pleura.  A membrane  which 
lines  the  internal  surface  of  the 
thorax,  and  covers  its  viscera.  It 
consists  of  two  reflected  portions  in 
hags,  which  by  being  applied  to  each 
other  laterally,  form  the  septum 
called  mediastinum,  which  extend- 
ing between  the  sternum  and  spine, 
divides  the  chest  into  a right  and 
left  cavity.  That  surface  of  the 
pleura,  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
lungs,  is  called  pleura  pu/monalis, 
and  is  constantly  bedewed  with  a 
serous  moisture,  which  prevents  ad- 
hesions of  the  viscus  : the  portion 


which  lines  the  internal  walls  of 
the  chest,  and  is  in  contact  with 
the  ribs  and  sternum,  is  called  the 
pleura  costulis.  Like  all  serous  mem- 
branes the  pleura  is  an  imperforate 
sac. 

Pleuritis,  (from  pleura,  the 
pleura,  Gk.)  Pleurisy,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  or  membrane 
which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
and  is  reflected  over  the  lungs.  It 
comes  on  with  an  acute  pain  in  the 
side,  which  is  much  increased  by 
making  a full  inspiration,  and  is 
accompanied  by  flushing  in  the  face, 
increased  heat  over  the  body,  rigors, 
difficulty  of  lying  on  the  side  affect- 
ed, together  with  a cough  and  nau- 
sea ; and  the  pulse  is  hard,  strong, 
and  frequent.  If  the  disease  be 
neglected  at  its  onset,  and  the  in- 
flammation proceeds  with  great  vio- 
lence and  rapidity,  the  lungs  them- 
selves become  affected,  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  them  is  stop- 
ped, and  the  patient  is  suffocated  : 
or  from  the  combination  of  the  two 
affections,  the  inflammation  proceeds 
on  to  suppuration,  and  an  abscess  ig 
formed.  The  disease  is  occasioned 
by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by  all  the 
causes  which  usually  give  rise  to 
all  inflammatory  complaints  : and  it 
attacks  chiefly  those  of  a vigorous 
constitution,  and  plethoric  habit. 
The  treatment  of  this  disease  is  in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs. 

Plexus,  (from  plector,  to  plait,  or 
knit,  L.)  A network  : applied  to 
blood-vessels,  absorbents,  and  nerves, 
when  the  branches  or  filaments 
cross  each  other  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  network. 

Plexus  cardiacus.  Cardiac  plexus. 
This  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  with  the  great 
sympathetic. 

Plexus  choroioes.  The  choroid 
plexus  of  vessels  is  situated  in  the 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain. 

Plexus  pampiniformis.  The 
plexus  of  blood-vessels  about  the 
spermatic  chord. 

Plexus  pilmonicus.  The  pul- 
monic plexus  is  formed  by  the  union 
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of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  with 
the  great  sympathetic. 

Plexus  reticularis.  The  net- 
work of  vessels  under  the  fornix  of 
the  brain. 

Plica,  (from  plico,  to  entangle,  L.) 
Plaited  hair.  A disease  of  the  hairs, 
in  which  they  become  long  and 
coarse,  and  matted  and  glued  into 
inextricable  tangles.  It  is  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  Poland,  Lithuania, 
and  Tartary,  and  generally  appears 
during  the  autumnal  season. 

Pneumatosis,  (from  pneumatoo,  to 
inflate,  Gk.)  Windy  swelling. — See 
Emphysema. 

Pneumonia. — See  Pneumonitis. 

Pneumonitis,  (from  pneumon,  the 
lung,  and  itis,  signifying  inflamma- 
tion, Gk.)  Inflammation  of  the 
lung.  It  is  characterised  by  fever, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  and  a 
sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the 
thorax.  It  is  mostly  produced  by 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  body, 
which  gives  a check  to  perspiration, 
and  determines  a great  flow  of  blood 
to  the  lungs.  It  attacks  principally 
those  of  a robust  constitution  and 
plethoric  habit,  and  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  winter  season  and 
spring  of  the  year. 

The  true  peripneumony  ( peri- 
pneumonia vera ),  comes  on  with  an 
obtuse  pain  in  the  chest  or  side, 
great  difficulty  of  breathing  (parti- 
cularly in  a recumbent  position,  or 
when  lying  on  the  side  affected),  to- 
gether with  a cough,  dryness  of  the 
skin,  heat,  anxiety,  and  thirst.  At 
the  first  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease the  pulse  is  usually  full, 
strong,  hard,  and  frequent  : hut  in 
a more  advanced  stage,  it  is  com- 
monly weak,  soft,  and  often  irregu- 
lar. In  the  beginning  the  cough  is 
frequently  dry  and  without  expec- 
toration : but  in  some  cases  it  is 
moist,  even  from  the  first,  and  the 
matter  spit  up  is  various  both  in 
colour  and  consistence,  and  is  often 
streaked  with  blood.  If  relief  is 
not  afforded  in  time,  and  the  inflam- 
mation proceeds  with  such  violence 
as  to  endanger  suffocation,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  neck  will  become  turgid 


and  swelled  ; the  face  will  alter  to 
a purple  colour ; an  effusion  of 
blood  will  take  place  into  the  cellu- 
lar substance  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to 
impede  the  circulation  through  that 
organ,  and  the  patient  will  soon  he 
deprived  of  lif  e. 

When  peripneumony  proves  fatal, 
it  is  generally  by  an  effusion  of 
blood  taking  place  in  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  occa- 
sion suffocation,  which  usually  hap- 
pens between  the  third  and  seventh 
day  : but  it  may  likewise  prove  fa- 
tal, by  terminating  either  in  suppu- 
ration or  gangrene. 

Pneumonic.  Appertaining  to  the 
lungs. 

Pneumopleuritis.  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

Pnix,  (from  pnigo,  to  suffocate, 
Gk.)  A sense  of  suffocation. 

Podagra. — See  Gout. 

PoLvnrpsiA,  (from  polus,  much, 
and  dipse,  thirst,  Gk.)  Excessive 
thirst.  It  is  mostly  symptomatic  of 
fever,  dropsy,  excessive  discharges, 
or  poisons. 

Poly  pus.  A tumor,  generally 
of  a pyriform  shape,  most  common- 
ly met  with  in  the  nose,  uterus,  va- 
gina, and  antrum,  and  named  from 
an  erroneous  idea,  that  it  has  several 
roots,  or  feet  like  the  polypi,  which 
constitute  a genus  of  Zoophytes. 
Polypi  more  frequently  grow  in  the 
cavitv  of  the  nose,  than  in  any  other 
situation,  and  are  visibly  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  One  polypus  is  red, 
soft,  and  sensible  ; but  free  from 
pain,  and  exactly  like  a piece  of 
healthy  flesh  ; this  has  received  the 
name  o f fleshy,  polypus.  When  this 
kind  of  fleshy  polypus  is  of  a softer 
consistence,  semi-transparent,  aud 
of  a pale  yellowish  colour,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  less  vascular,  it  is 
called  the  gelatinous  polypus , and 
usually  arises  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  side  of  the  an- 
trum, or  the  middle  of  the  cavity 
of  the  nostril,  between  the  upper 
and  lower  turbinated  bones.  Other 
polypi  are  called  malignant,  being 
hard,  scirrhous,  and  painful.  The 
polypus  of  the  uterus  is  of  three 
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kinds  in  respect  to  situation.  It 
either  grows  from  the  fundus,  the 
inside  of  the  cervix,  or  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  os  uteri.  The 
first  case  is  the  most  frequent,  the 
last  the  most  uncommon.  Polypi  of 
the  uterus  are  almost  invariably  of 
that  species  denominated  fleshy, 
hardly  ever  being  scirrhous,  cance- 
rous, or  ulcerated. 

Polysarcia,  (from  polus,  much, 
and  snrx,  flesh , Gk.)  Troublesome 
corpulency,  obesity,  or  fatness. — 
See  Corpulency. 

Pompholyx,  (from  pomphos,  a 
bladder,  Gk.)  (l.)  A small  vesicle, 
or  bubble.  (2.)  A cutaneous  dis- 
order described  by  Dr.  Willan  as 
an  eruption  of  bullae,  appearing 
without  any  inflammation  round 
them,  and  without  fever,  and  there- 
fore differing  most  materially  from 
pemphigus.  Three  varieties  are 
described,  viz.  Pompholyx  benignus, 
Pompholyx  diutmus , and  Pompholyx 
solitarius. 

Pomum  adami,  (Adam’s  apple  : 
so  called  in  consequence  of  a whim- 
sical supposition  that  part  of  the 
forbidden  apple  which  Adam  ate 
stuck  in  the  throat,  and  thus  be- 
came the  cause.)  Adam’s  apple. 
The  small  cartilaginous  protuber- 
ance in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck,  and  situated  at  the  front 
part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  of 
the  larynx.  It  is  much  more  dis- 
tinct in  men  than  in  women. 

Pons  varolii.  Varolius’  bridge  ; 
called  also  corpus  annulare. — See 
Corpus  annulare. 

Popliteal,  (from  poples,  the  ham, 
L.)  (1.)  Appertaining  to  the  ham 
or  back  part  of  the  knee-joint.  (2.) 
A small  triangular  muscle  lying 
across  the  back  part  of  the  knee- 
joint,  is  so  called. 

Popliteal  artery.  The  conti- 
nuation of  the  femoral  artery, 
through  the  hollow  of  the  ham. 

Porrigo.  Ringworm  of  the 
scalp.  Scaldhead.  A genus  of 
disease  in  Dr.  Willan’s  arrange- 
ment, which  is  contagious,  and 
principally  characterised  by  an 
eruption  of  the  pustules  called  favi 


and  achores,  unaccompanied  by  fever. 
The  following  species  have  been 
described,  viz.  Porrigo  larvalis, 
Porrigo  fur fur ans,  Porrigo  lupinosa, 
Porrigo  scutulata.  Porrigo  decalvans, 
and  Porrigo  favosa. 

Porta.  (A  door  or  gate,  L.) 
That  part  of  the  liver  where  its 
vessels  enter. 

Portae  vena. — See  Vena  Portce. 

Portio.  A portion  or  branch : 
applied  to  a nerve. 

Portio  dura.  (One  branch  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves  is  called  portio 
dura,  the  hard  portion,  either  from 
its  being  more  firm  than  the  other, 
or  because  it  runs  into  the  hard  part 
of  the  skull : and  the  other,  the 
portio  mollis,  or  soft  portion.) 
Facial  nerve.  This  nerve  arises 
near  the  pons  Varolii,  from  the  crus 
of  the  brain,  enters  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  gives 
off  a branch  into  the  tympanum, 
which  is  called  the  chorda  tympani, 
and  then  passing  out  at  the  foramen 
stvlo-mastoideum,  proceeds  to  the 
face,  where  it  forms  the  pes  anseri- 
nus,  from  whence  the  integuments 
of  the  face  are  supplied  with 
nerves. 

Portio  mollis.  Auditory  nerve. 
Acoustic  nerve.  This  nerve  arises 
from  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  enters 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  is  distributed  on  the  inter- 
nal ear  by  innumerable  branches, 
not  only  to  the  cochlea,  but  also  to 
the  membrane  lining  the  vestibule, 
and  semicircular  canals,  and  consti- 
tutes the  organ  of  hearing. 

Porus.  A pore  or  duct.  In  Anato- 
my applied  to  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Posterior.  Parts  are  so  named 
from  their  relative  situation. 

Posterior  annularis.  Musculus 
posterior  annularis.  An  external 
interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand,  that 
extends  and  draws  the  ring-finger 
inwards. 

Posterior  auris. — S eeRetrahens 
auris . 

Posterior  indicis.  Musculus  pos- 
terior indicis.  An  internal  inter- 
osseal muscle  of  the  hand,  that 
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extends  the  fore-finger  obliquely, 
and  draws  it  outwards. 

Posterior  medii.  An  external 
interosseal  muscle  of  the  hand,  that 
extends  the  middle  finger,  and  draws 
it  outwards. 

Posticus.  Behind  ; backward. 

Poupart’s  ligament.  Ligamen - 
turn  Poupartii. — See  Obliquus  exter- 
nal abdominis. 

Precordia,  (from  pros,  before, 
and  cor,  the  heart,  L.)  The  fore- 
part of  the  region  of  the  thorax. 

Predisposing.  That  which  ren- 
ders the  body  susceptible  of  disease. 
The  most  frequent  predisposing 
causes  of  disease,  are  the  tempera- 
ment and  habit  of  the  body,  idio- 
syncracy,  age,  sex,  and  structure  of 
the  part. 

Predisposition.  That  consti- 
tution or  state  of  the  solids,  or 
fluids,  or  of  both,  which  disposes 
the  body  to  the  action  of  disease. 

Prepuce.  Prepuce.  The  mem- 
braneous or  cutaneous  fold  that 
covers  the  glans  penis  of  men,  and 
is  partly  cut  off  by  the  operation  of 
circumcision.  The  clitoris  of  the 
female  has  the  same  covering  in 
miniature,  called  prceputium  clito- 
rides. 

Praxis,  (from  prasso,  to  perform, 
Gk.)  The  practice  of  any  thing, 
as  of  medicine. 

Pregnancy.  Gestatk)  uterina. 
The  peculiar  manner  in  which  preg- 
nancy takes  place  has  hitherto 
remained  involved  in  obscurity, 
notwithstanding  the  laborious  in- 
vestigation of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  of  all  ages. 

Signs  of  pregnancy.  During  the 
first  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks,  the 
signs  of  pregnancy  are  very  ambi- 
guous, and  cannot  he  depended  on  : 
for  as  they  proceed  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  womb  or  other  parts, 
they  may  be  occasioned  by  every 
circumstance  which  can  alter  the 
state  of  that  organ.  The  first 
circumstance  which  renders  preg- 
nancy probable,  is  the  suppression 
of  the  periodical  evacuation  ( men- 
ses ),  which  is  generally. accompanied 
with  fulness  in  the  breasts,  head- 


ache, flushings  in  the  face,  and 
heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands. 
From  the  fourth  month,  the  signs 
of  pregnancy  are  less  ambiguous; 
especially  after  the  womb  has  as- 
cended into  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 
About  this  time  the  motion  of  the 
child  begins  to  be  felt  by  the  mother, 
and  hence  a sign  at  that  period  is 
furnished  called  quickening.  After 
the  fourth  month,  the  womb  rises 
gradually  from  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  enlarges  the  belly,  and 
pushes  out  the  navel  : hence  the 
protrusion  of  the  navel  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  certain 
signs  of  pregnancy  in  the  latter 
months.  The  progressive  increase 
of  the  belly  from  this  period,  along 
with  suppression  after  having  been 
formerly  regular,  and  the  conse- 
quent symptoms,  together  with  the 
sensation  of  quickening  at  the  pro- 
per period,  afford  the  only  true 
marks  of  pregnancy.  These  signs, 
however,  are  not  to  be  entirely 
depended  on,  for  the  natural  desire 
which  every  woman  has  to  be  a 
mother,  will  induce  her  to  conceal, 
even  from  herself,  every  symptom 
which  may  render  her  situation 
doubtful,  and  to  magnify  every 
circumstance  which  can  tend  to 
prove  that  she  is  pregnant. 

Presbyopia,  (from  presbus,  old, 
and  ops,  the  eye,  Gk. : because  it  is 
frequent  with  old  men.)  That  defect 
of  vision  by  which  objects  close  are 
seen  confusedly,  but  at  remoter  dis- 
tances distinctly.  The  proximate 
cause  is  a tardy  adunation  of  the 
pupil. 

Priapism, (from  Priapos,  a heathen 
god,  Gk.)  A continual  erection  of 
the  penis. 

Priapus,  (from  Priapos,  a hea- 
then god,  remarkable  for  the  large- 
ness of  his  genitals,  and  whose 
penis  is  always  painted  erect.)  The 
penis  or  membrum  virile. 

Prime  vie.  The  first  passages. 
The  stomach  and  the  intestinal  tube 
are  so  called,  because  they  are  the 
first  passages  of  what  is  taken  into 
the  stomach ; the  lacteals,  the 
secundce  vice,  because  the  nourish- 
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ment  next  goes  into  them  ; and 
lastly,  the  blood  vessels,  which  are 
supplied  by  the  lacteals,  are  called 
vice  ter t ice. 

Pro  he  nata.  A term  frequent- 
ly used  in  extemporaneous  prescrip- 
tions, and  implies  occasionally,  as 
the  occasion  may  require : thus  an 
aperient  dose  is  directed  to  be  taken 
pro  re  nata. 

Phobang.  A flexible  whale-bone 
with  a nipple  of  sponge  fixed  at  the 
end.  It  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  foreign  bodies  in  the  pha- 
rynx and  oesophagus,  by  forcing  them 
into  the  stomach,  to  obviate  suffo- 
cation. 

Probe,  (from  probo,  to  try,  L. : 
because  surgeons  try  the  depth  and 
extent  of  wounds  with  it.)  Stylus. 
A surgical  instrument  of  a long  and 
slender  form. 

Procardium,  (from  pro,  before, 
and  cardia,  the  heart,  or  stomach, 
Gk.)  The  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Process,  (from  procedo,  to  go 
before,  L.)  An  eminence  of  a bone, 
as  the  spinous  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae. 

Procidentia,  (from  procido,  to 
fall  down,  L.)  A falling  down  of 
any  part : thus  procidentia  ani,  uteri, 
&c. — See  Prolapsus. 

Proctalgia,  (from  proctos,  the 
fundament,  and  algos,  pain,  Gk.)  A 
violent  pain  at  the  verge  of  the 
anus.  It  sometimes  takes  place 
suddenly  from  exposure  to  cold,  or 
from  irritating  faeces  ; but  it  is  most 
commonly  symptomatic  of  some  dis- 
ease, as  piles,  scirrhous,  prurigo,  See. 

Proctitis,  ( from  proctos,  the  anus, 
L.)  Inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum. 

P ROGOTiA,  (from  proi,  premature, 
Gk.)  Genital  precocity. 

Profundus. — See  Flexor  profun- 
dus perforans. 

Prognosis,  (from  pro,  before,  and 
ginosko,  to  know,  Gk.)  The  fore- 
telling: the  event  of  diseases  from 
particular  symptoms. 

Prognostic.  Applied  to  those 
symptoms  which  enable  the  physi- 
cian to  form  his  judgment  of  the 


probable  cause  or  event  of  a disease. 

Prolapsus,  (from  prolabor,  to  slip 
down,  L.)  A protrusion  or  falling 
down  of  a part  of  a viscus  that  is 
uncovered : applied  to  the  uterus, 
anus,  &c. 

Prolapsus  ani.  The  falling  down 
of  the  lower  part  or  extremity  of 
the  rectum.  It  is  a very  common 
occurrence  in  infancy,  and  may  also 
happen  at  all  periods  of  life.  The 
internal  membrane  of  the  gut  is 
protruded  beyond  the  sphincter, 
every  time  the  faeces  are  expelled, 
and  generally  returns  as  the  sphinc- 
ter contracts.  In  most  instances 
the  prolapsed  part  may  be  returned 
by  gentle  pressure  of  the  fingers. 

Pronation.  The  act  of  turning 
the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards. 
It  is  performed  by  rotating  the 
radius  upon  the  ulna,  by  means  of 
several  muscles,  which  are  termed 
pronators. 

Pronator.  A name  given  to  twro 
muscles  of  the  hand,  the  pronator 
radii  quadratus,  and  pronator  radii 
teres : the  use  of  which  is  to  perform 
the  opposite  action  to  that  of  the 
supinators,  viz.  pronation. 

Pronator  quadratus. — See  Pro- 
nator radii  quadratus. 

Pronator  radii  quadratus. 
Pronator  quadratus,  of  Douglas  and 
Albinus.  Pronator  quadratus,  sive 
transversus,  of  Winslow.  Pronator 
radii  brevis  seu  quadratus,  of  Cow- 
per.  This  is  a small  fleshy  muscle, 
situated  at  the  lower  and  inner  part 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  covered  by  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the 
hand.  It  arises  from  the  lower  and 
inner  part  of  the  ulna,  and  runs 
nearly  in  a transverse  direction,  to 
be  inserted  into  that  part  of  the 
radius  which  is  opposite  its  origin, 
its  inner  fibres  adhering  to  the 
interosseous  ligament.  This  muscle 
assists  in  the  pronation  of  the  hand, 
by  turning  the  radius  inwards. 

Pronator  radii  teres.  Pronator 
teres,  of  Albinus  and  Douglas. 
Pronator  teres,  sive  obliquus,  of  W ins- 
low.  A small  muscle,  situated  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
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tire  anterior  and  inferior  part  of 
the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri ; 
and  tendinous  from  tire  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna,  near  the  inser- 
tion of  the  brachialis  interring.  The 
median  nerve  passes  between  these 
two  portions.  The  muscle  runs 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior 
and  convex  edge  of  the  radius, 
about  the  middle  of  that  hone.  This 
muscle  serves  to  turn  the  hand  in- 
wards. 

Prophylactic,  (from pro,  before, 
and  phalasso,  to  defend,  Gk.)  Any 
means  made  use  of  to  preserve 
health,  and  prevent  disease. 

Prostate,  (from  pro,  before,  and 
istemi,  to  stand,  Gk. : because  it  is 
situated  before  the  urinary  bladder.) 
Standing  before  : jutting  out. 

Prostate  gland.  Corpus  glandu - 
losum.  A very  large,  heart-like, 
firm  gland,  situated  between  the 
neck  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and 
the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra. 
It  secretes  a fluid,  which  is  emitted 
into  the  urethra  by  ten  or  twelve 
ducts,  that  open  near  the  veru- 
montanum,  during  coition.  This 
gland  is  very  liable  to  inflammation, 
scirrhus,  and  cancer. 

Protuberantia.  (1.)  A protu- 
berance on  any  part.  (2.)  An  apo- 
physis. 

Proximate.  The  next  in  order. 

Proximate  cause.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  of  a disease  may  be 
said  to  be  in  reality  the  disease 
itself. 

Prurigo, (from  prurio,  to  itch,  L.) 
Pruritus.  This  disease  consists  of 
an  irritable  papulous  eruption,  in 
which  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin 
is  usually  affected.  In  many  respects 
it  resembles  lichen.  It  arises  from 
different  causes,  or  at  different 
periods  of  life,  and  exhibits  several 
varieties  in  its  form,  of  which  the 
following  are  described  in  Dr. 
Willan’s  classification.  Prurigo 
mitis,  Prurigo  formicans,  and  Prurigo 
senilis.  There  are  some  pruriginous 
affections  which  are  merely  local, 
which  seem  to  be  modifications  of  the 
foregoing  varieties.  The  usual  seat 
2 is 


of  these  are  the  prepuce,  urethra, 
pubes,  scrotum,  and  pudenda. 

Pr  uritas. — See  Prurigo. 

Psalterium.  (The  Latin  for  a 
harp : because  it  is  marked  with 

lines  that  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
harp.)  Lgra.  The  medullary  body 
that  unites  the  posterior  crura  of 
the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

Pseudes,  (from  pseudes,  false, 
Gk.)  Spurious.  The  word  pseudo 
is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  several 
diseases,  because  they  resemble  them, 
but  are  not  those  diseases  : as 
Pseudo-pneumonia,  Pseudo-sgph ilis , 
&c. 

Pseudo-blepsis,  (from  pseudes, 
false,  and  blepsis,  sight,  Gk.)  Imagi- 
nary vision  of  objects,  characterised 
by  depraved  sight,  creating  objects, 
or  representing  them  different  from 
what  they  are. 

PsovE,  (from  psoai , the  loins,  Gk.) 
(1.)  The  loins.  (2.)  The  name  of 
two  pairs  of  muscles  in  the  loins. 

Psoas.  Belonging  to  the  loins. 

Psoas  abscess. — See  Lumbar 

Abscess. 

Psoas  magnus.  Psoas,  seu  lum - 
bar  is  internus,  of  Winslow.  This 
is  a thick  fleshy  muscle,  situated 
close  to  the  sides  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae. Arises — by  distinct  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  portions  from  the 
transverse  processes,  and  from  the 
sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  last  dor- 
sal, and  of  the  four  first  lumbar 
vertebrae,  whence  it  descends  on 
the  outside  of  the  superior  aperture 
of  the  pelvis.  Then  passing  beneath 
Poupart’s  ligament  into  tire  thigh, 
it  ends  in  a tendon  which  is  united 
to  the  Iliacus  internus,  and  de- 
scends over  the  capsule  of  the  hip- 
joint.  Inserted — with  the  tendon 
of  the  iliacus  internus  into  the  tro- 
chanter minor  of  the  os  femoris. 
Use — to  bend  the  thigh  upon  the 
pelvis,  and  at  the  same  time  to  turn 
the  whole  extremity  a little  out- 
wards : to  bend  the  spine  and  pel- 
vis upon  the  thigh.  In  progression, 
it  raises  the  extremity  from  the 
ground.  In  standing  the  two  mus- 
cles maintain  the  spine  and  pelvis 
fixed  steadily  upon  the  thighs. 
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Psoas  parvus.  Is  a small  mus- 
cle situated  in  front  of  the  psoas 
magnus.  Arises — from  the  body  of 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  whence  it 
descends  obliquely  outwards,  and 
terminates  in  a thin  tendon,  which 
is  continued  downwards  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  psoas  magnus  to  the 
front  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
Inserted — into  the  linea-ileo-pec- 
tinea.  Use — to  bend  the  spine  upon 
the  pelvis.  This  muscle  is  frequent- 
ly wanting. 

Psora.  The  itch. — See  Scabies. 

Psoriasis,  (from  psora,  the  itch, 
Gk.)  This  disease  is  characterised 
by  a rough  and  scaly  state  of  the 
cuticle, sometimes  continuous, some- 
times in  separate  patches,  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  but  of  an  irregular 
figure,  and  for  the  most  part  ac- 
companied with  rhagades,  or  fissures 
of  the  skin.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  lepra,  not  only  by  the 
distribution  of  the  patches,  but 
also  by  its  cessation  and  recurrence 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
by  the  disorder  of  the  constitution 
with  which  it  is  usually  attended. 
The  following  varieties  are  described 
by  Dr.  Willan:  Psoriasis  guttata. 
Psoriasis  diffusa,  Psoriasis  gyrata, 
Psoriasis  palmaria,  Psoriasis  labialis, 
Psoriasis  scrotalis,  Psoriasis  infan - 
tills,  Psoriasis  inveteratu. 

Pterygium.  In  Pathology,  a 
membraneous  excrescence  which 
grows  upon  the  internal  canthus  of 
the  eye  chiefly,  and  expands  itself 
over  the  tunica  albuginea  and 
cornea  towards  the  pupil.  It  is 
sometimes  a pellucid  pellicle,  thin, 
of  a cineritious  colour,  and  unpain- 
ful, growing  out  of  the  caruncula 
lachrymalis.  In  other  cases  it  is 
thick,  of  a red  color,  attended  with 
fulness  of  the  vessels  on  the  white 
of  the  eye,  and  stretches  over  the 
cornea  like  fasciculi  of  vessels. 
Hence  the  distinctions  into  mem- 
braneous and  fleshy  Pterygium. 

Pterygo.  Names  compounded 
of  this  word  belong  to  muscles 
which  are  connected  with  the  ptery- 
goid process  of  the  sphenoid  bone ; 
as,  ptery-gopharyngeus. 
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Pterygo-piiarynqeus. — See  Con- 
strictor pharyngeus  superior. 

Pterygo-staphilinus  externus. 
— See  Levator  palati. 

Pterygoid,  (from  pterux,  a wing, 
and  eidos,  resemblance,  Gk.)  Re- 
sembling the  wing  of  a bird. 

Pterygoid  process. — See  Sphe- 
noides  os. 

Pterygoideum  os. — See  Sphe- 
noides  os. 

Pterygoideus  externus.  Ptery- 
goideus minor,  of  Winslow.  A mus- 
cle placed,  as  it  were,  horizontally 
along  the  basis  of  the  skull,  between 
the  pterygoid  process,  and  condyle 
of  the  lower  jaw.  It  arises  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  external 
pterygoid  plate,  from  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  palatine  and  sphenoid 
bones.  It  proceeds  obliquely  out- 
wards and  backwards,  and  is  inserted 
into  a depression  in  the  front  of  the 
condyle,  and  the  inter-articular  car- 
tilage of  the  lower  jaw.  Use — to 
draw  the  jaw  obliquely  forwards,  so 
as  to  incline  the  chin  towards  the 
opposite  side.  Both  muscles  acting 
together,  draw  the  jaw  directly 
forwards. 

Pterygoideus  internus.  Ptery- 
goideus major,  of  Winslow.  This 
muscle  is  situated  on  the  inside  of 
the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  It 
arises  from  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pterygoid  fossa,  whence  it  descends 
outwards  and  backwards,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw.  Use — to  raise 
the  lower  jaw,  and  draw  it  a little 
forwards. 

Ptosis,  (from  pipto,  to  fall,  Gk.) 
A falling  down  of  any  viscus. 

Ptyalagogue,  (from  ptualon, 
spittle,  and  ago,  to  excite,  Gk.)  A 
medicine,  or  any  thing  which  pro- 
motes a discharge  of  the  saliva,  or 
causes  salivation. 

Ptyalism.  A ptvalism  ; saliva- 
tion, or  increased  secretion  of  saliva 
from  the  mouth.  An  increased  and 
involuntary  flow  of  saliva  may  be 
caused  in  a variety  of  ways.  Fits  of 
anger,  and  many  excitements  of  the 
mind  will  cause  it : chewing  siala- 
gogues;  the  sight,  smell,  or  even 
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thought  of  agreeable  food  : it  is  a 
common  effect  of  mercury,  and  is 
symptomatic  of  many  diseases  of 
the  mouth  and  neighbouring  parts. 

Pubes.  In  Anatomy,  the  external 
part  of  the  organs  of  generation  of 
both  sexes,  which,  after  puberty,  is 
covered  with  hair. 

Pudendum  mulif.bre.  The  fe- 
male part  of  generation. 

Pud i cal,  (from  pudor,  shame,  L.) 
Belonging  to  the  pudenda. 

Pudioal  artery.  Pudendal 
artery.  A branch  of  the  internal 
iliac,  distributed  on  the  organs  of 
generation. 

Puerperal.  Appertaining  to 
child-bearing;  as  puerperal  convul- 
sions, fever,  &c. 

Puerperal  fever,  ( Febris  puer- 
peralis , or  child-bed  fever;  so  called 
because  it  soon  follows  delivery.) 
This  disease  was  long  considered  as 
depending  on  the  uterus,  but  there 
is  now  no  question  that  it  originates 
in  the  peritonaeum,  and  that  the 
uterus  is  seldom  affected.  The 
disease  mostly  takes  place  about 
the  third  day  after  delivery.  It 
commences  with  the  common  symp- 
toms of  severe  febrile  incursion,  in 
combination  with  tenseness  and 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen;  and 
very  frequently  a rigor  announces 
the  attack  ; the  muscles  of  the  hip 
and  back  are  in  great  pain,  and  the 
breathing  mostly  becomes  short  and 
laborious.  The  flow  of  the  milk, 
and  of  the  lochia  are  suspended : 
the  stomach  is  sometimes  troubled 
with  sickness,  and  diarrhoea  affects 
the  bowels.  The  disease,  however 
slight,  is  always  very  alarming,  and 
unless  prompt  and  judicious  mea- 
sures are  employed  to  ax*rest  its  pro- 
gress during  the  early  stages,  the 
patient  will  most  likely  sink  under  it. 

Pulmonary.  Belonging  to  the 
lungs. 

Pulmonary  artery.  The  pul- 
monary artery,  Arteria  pulmonalis, 
arises  from  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  and  soon  divides  into 
right  and  left,  which  ramify 
throughout  the  lungs,  and  form  a 
beautiful  net-work  on  the  air  vesi- 
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cles,  where  they  terminate  in  the 
veins,  vence  pultnonales,  whose 
branches  at  length  form  four  trunks, 
which  empty  themselves  into  the 
left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Pulmonary  consumption. — See 

Phithisis. 

Pulmonary  vein. — See  Pulmo- 
nary artery. 

Pulmonitis.  An  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. — See  Pneumonitis. 

Pulse.  The  beating  of  the  heart 
and  arteries. 

Punctum,  (from  pungo,  to  prick, 
L.)  A point : the  opening  or  com- 
mencement of  a duct  of  the  eye  has 
received  this  name,  because  its 
projection  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a spot.  There  is  an  opening  on 
each  side,  and  they  are  called 
puncta  lachrymalia.  They  are  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  the  tarsus, 
near  the  internal  canthus. 

Pupil.  The  round  opening  in 
the  middle  of  the  iris,  through 
which  the  light  is  transmitted  to 
the  retina. 

Purgative.  Whatever  increase 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels, 
so  as  to  considerably  increase  the 
alvine  evacuations. — See  Cathar- 
tic. 

Puriform,  (from  pun,  and  forma, 
resemblance,  L.)  Resembling  pus. 

Purpura,  (from  porphura,  the 
name  of  a shell  of  a purple  colour, 
Gk . ; h ence purpu ra,  a purple  colour. ) 
An  efflorescence  on  the  skin,  con- 
sisting of  small,  distinct,  purple 
specks  and  patches,  attended  with 
general  debility,  but  not  always 
with  fever,  which  are  caused  by  an 
extravasation  of  the  vessels  under 
the  cuticle.  Five  species  of  this 
disease  have  been  described,  (l.) 
Purpura  simplex.  (2.)  Purpura 
hoemorrhagica.  (3.)  Purpura  urticans. 
(4.)  Purpura  senilis,  (o.)  Purpura 
contagiosa. 

Purulent.  Having  the  appear- 
ance of  pus. 

Pus.  Matter.  A whitish,  bland, 
cream-like  fluid,  heavier  than  water, 
found  in  abscesses,  or  on  the  sur- 
faces of  sores.  It  is  distinguished, 
according  to  its  nature,  into  good  or 
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laudable,  scrofulous,  serous,  and 
ichorous  pus. 

Pustula  onis. — S eaApthce. 

Pustule,  (diminutive  of  pus, 
matter.)  An  elevation  of  the  cuticle, 
sometimes  globular,  and  sometimes 
conical  in  its  form,  and  containing 
pus,  or  lymph. 

Pyloric.  Belonging  to  the  pylo- 
rus. 

Pyloric  artfry.  Arteria  pglo- 
ricn.  A branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

Pylorus,  (from  pule,  an  en- 
trance, and  ouros,  a guard,  Gk. ; be- 
cause it  guards,  as  it  were,  the 
entrance  of  the  bowels.)  The  in- 
ferior aperture  of  the  stomach  which 
opens  into  the  intestines,  through 
which  the  chyme  passes  into  the 
duodenum. 

Pyramidally  corpora. — See  Cor - 
pus  pyramidale. 

Pyramidalis,  (from  puramis,  a 
pyramid,  Gk.)  A muscle  in  the  front 
of  the  belly,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fore-part  of  the  rectus,  and  is  cover- 
ed by  the  same  aponeurosis  that 
forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  sheath 
of  that  muscle.  It  arises  from  the 
upper  and  fore-part  of  the  os  pubis. 
From  this  origin  its  fibres  ascend 
somewhat  obliquely,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  linea  alba  and  inner  edge 
of  the  rectus,  commonly  at  about 
the  distance  of  two  inches  from  the 
pubes.  In  some  subjects  the  pyra- 
midalis is  wanting  on  one  or  both 
sides. 

Pyretology,  (from puretos,  fever, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  A dis- 
course or  doctrine  on  fevers. 

Pyrexia,  (from  pur,  fire,  Gk.) 
Fever. 

Pyrexle.  Febrile  diseases.  The 
first  class  of  Cullen’s  nosology : 
characterised  by  frequency  of  pulse 
with  increase  of  heat,  and  especially 
among  other  impaired  functions, 
a diminution  of  strength. 

Pyriform,  (from  pyrus,  the  pear, 
and  forma,  likeness,  L.)  Pear-like, 
pear-shaped. 

Pyriformis.  A small  radiated 
muscle  of  the  pelvis,  situated  under 
the  glut&ms  maximus,  along  the 
inferior  edge  of  the  glutaeus  mini- 


mus. It  arises  by  three  and  some- 
times four  origins,  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  pieces  of  the  os  sacrum. 
From  these  origins  the  muscle  grows 
narrower,  and  passing  out  of  the 
pelvis,  below  the  niche  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  ilium,  is  inserted 
by  a roundish  tendon  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  cavity,  at  the  root  of 
the  trochanter  major.  The  use  of 
this  muscle  is  to  assist  in  moving 
the  thigh  outwards,  and  a little 
upwards. 

Q.  S.  The  contraction  used  in 
prescriptions,  for  quantum  suffic'd,  a 
sufficient  quantity. 

Quadratus,  (from  quadrate, 
square ; so  called  from  its  figure.) 
Square- figured. 

Quadratus  femoris.  A muscle 
of  the  thigh,  situated  on  the  outside 
of  the  pelvis,  and  immediately 
below  the  gemini.  It  arises  from  the 
external  surface  and  lower  edge  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
is  inserted  by  short  tendinous  fibres 
into  a ridge  which  is  seen  extending 
from  the  basis  of  the  trochanter 
major,  to  that  of  the  trochanter 
minor.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  os 
femoris  outwards. 

Quadratus  lumborum.  Quadra- 
tus, seu  lumbar  is  cxternus,  of  Wins- 
low. A muscle  situated  within 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
thick,  flat,  and  square  in  form,  and 
placed  by  the  sides  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  between  the  last  rib  and 
the  ilium.  Arises — from  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  crista  ilii,  where  it 
ascends  between  the  psoas  magnus  in 
front,  and  the  fleshy  mass  of  the 
sacro-lumbalis,  and  longissimus  dorsi 
behind.  Inserted — into  the  last 
rib,  and  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebrae. 
Use — to  bend  the  loins  to  one  side  : 
to  draw  the  last  rib  downwards, 
by  which  it  is  an  agent  in  respira- 
tion. 

Quartan.  Applied  to  an  ague 
which  returns  every  fourth  day. — 
See  Ague. 

Quiescent.  Quiescens.  At  rest. 

Quotidian, — See  Ague. 
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R.  or  R.  This  letter  is  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  a prescription,  as 
a contraction  of  recipe,  take  ; thus 

R.  magnes : 5j,  signifies.  Take  a 
drachm  of  magnesia. 

Rabies,  (from  rubio,  to  be  mad, 
L.)  Madness  : generally  applied  to 
that  disease  of  a dog,  under  which 
the  saliva  has  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing hydrophobia  in  man. — See 
Hydrophobia. 

Radial,  (from  radius,  the  name 
of  a bone,  L.)  Belonging  to  the 
radius. 

Radial  artery.  Arteria  radialis. 
A branch  of  the  humeral  artery, 
that  runs  down  the  side  of  the  ra- 
dius. 

Radialis  externus  brevioh. — 
See  Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior. 

Radialis  externus  longior. — 
See  Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior. 

Radialis  internus. — See  Flexor 
carpi  radialis. 

Radius.  In  Anatomy,  a bone  of  the 
forearm.  Of  its  two  extremities, 
the  uppermost  and  smallest  is  form- 
ed into  a small  rounded  head,  fur- 
nished with  cartilage  and  hollowed  at 
its  summit,  for  an  articulation  with 
the  little  head  at  the  side  of  the 
pulley  of  the  os  humeri.  The  round 
border  of  this  head  next  the  ulna  is 
formed  for  an  articulation  with  the 
lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  that  bone. 
This  little  head  of  the  radius  is 
supported  by  a neck,  at  the  bottom 
of  which,  laterally,  is  a considerable 
tuberosity,  into  the  posterior  half 
of  which  is  inserted  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps,  while  the  anterior  half 
is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a capsular  ligament, 
so  as  to  allow  this  tendon  to  slide 
upon  it  as  upon  a pulley.  Immediate- 
ly below  this  tuberosity  the  body  of 
the  bone  begins,  which  is  of  trian- 
gular form.  The  lower  extremity 
of  the  bone  terminates  in  an  oblong 
articulating  cavity,  divided  into  two 
by  a slight  transverse  rising.  This 
cavity  is  formed  for  an  articulation 
with  the  os  scaphoides  and  os 
lunare  at  the  wrist.  Towards  the 
anterior  and  convex  surface  of  the 
bone,  this  cavity  is  defended  by  an 


eminence  called  the  styloid  process. 
Besides  this  cavity,  the  radius  has 
another  much  smaller  one,  opposite  its 
styloid  process,  which  is  lined  with 
cartilage,  and  receives  the  rounded 
surface  of  the  ulna.  It  is  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  rotatory  motions  of  the 
radius  in  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  ulna,  that  pronation  and 
supination  of  the  hand  are  performed. 

Ranula,  (from  rana,  a frog,  L. : 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
frog,  or  because  it  makes  the  pati- 
ent croak  like  a frog.)  An  inflamma- 
tory, or  indolent  tumour  under  the 
tongue.  These  tumours  are  of 
various  sizes  and  degrees  of  con- 
sistence, seated  on  either  side  of  the 
froenum.  Children  as  well  as  adults, 
are  sometimes  affected  with  this 
disease:  in  the  former  they  impede 
the  action  of  sucking  ; in  the  latter, 
of  mastication  and  even  speech.  As 
these  tumours  are  not  usually 
attended  with  much  pain,  they  are 
sometimes  neglected  till  they  burst 
of  themselves,  which  they  commonly 
do  when  arrived  at  the  bulk  of  a 
large  nut. 

Raphe,  (from  raphe,  a suture, 
Gk.)  A suture.  Applied  to  parts 
which  appear  as  if  they  were  sewed 
together  : as  Raphe  perinei,  scroti, 
&e. 

Rattles.  A term  very  generally 
applied  by  nurses  to  the  rattle-like 
noisy  breathing  often  heard  in  the 
throat  of  persons  who  are  inarticulo 
mortis. 

Rectum,  (so  named  from  an 
erroneous  opinion  that  it  was 
straight.)  The  last  portion  of  the 
large  intestines,  terminating  in  the 
anus. — See  Intestine. 

Rectus.  Straight.  Several  parts 
of  the  body,  particularly  muscles, 
are  so  called  from  their  direction. 

Rectus  abdominis.  A long  and 
straight  muscle  situated  near  its 
fellow,  at  the  middle  and  fore  part 
of  the  abdomen,  parallel  to  the  linea 
alba,  and  between  the  aponeuroses 
of  the  other  abdominal  muscles.  It 
extends  from  the  os  pubis  to  the 
base  of  the  chest.  Arises — by  a 
flattened  tendon  from  the  upper 
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part  of  the  os  pubis  close  to  the 
symphisis : from  thence  it  ascends, 
and  when  it  reaches  the  base  of  the 
chest,  it  divides  into  three  portions, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  carti- 
lages of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh 
ribs,  and  into  the  ensiform  cartilage. 
Use — to  bend  the  chest  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk  forwards,  or 
to  move  the  pelvis  towards  the  chest. 
To  compress  the  viscera.  On  the 
front  surface  of  this  muscle  several 
tendinous  lines  may  lie  seen  ex- 
tending across  it.  Their  number 
varies  in  different  subjects  from 
three  to  five.  They  may  occupy 
only  half  the  thickness  of  the  mus- 
cle, or  they  may  extend  completely 
through  it.  Some  of  them  generally 
run  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
muscle,  while  others  reach  only  to 
its  middle.  These  tendinous  lines 
are  called  Linece  Transverse. 

Rectus  abducens  oculi. — See 

Rectus  externus  oculi. 

Rectus  abducens  oculi. — See 

Rectus  interims  oculi. 

Rectus  attollens  oculi. — See 
Rectus  superior  oculi. 

Rectus  capitis  anticus  longus. 
— See  Rectus  capitis  interims  major. 

Rectus  capitis  internus  major. 
Rectus  anterior  longus,  of  Winslow. 
This  is  a long  muscle,  which  arises 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
five  inferior  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
ascending  obliquely  upwards,  is 
inserted  into  the  cuneiform  process 
of  the  occipital  bone.  The  use  of 
this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  head  for- 
wards. 

Rectus  capitis  internus  minor. 
Arises — from  the  upper  and  fore 
part  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  and  ascending  obliquely  in- 
wards, is  inserted  near  the  root  of 
the  condyloid  process  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone.  It  assists  in  bending  the 
head  forwards. 

Rectus  capitis  lateralis.  Arises 
from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and 
ascending  a little  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the 
occipital  bone.  This  muscle  serves 
to  pull  the  head  to  one  side. 


Rectus  capitis  posticus  major. 
Arises  from  the  spinous  process  of 
the  second  cervical  vertebra,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  inferior  transverse 
ridge  of  the  occipital  bone.  Use — to 
draw  the  head  backwards,  and  to 
rotate  it. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor. 
This  muscle  is  situated  beneath  the 
preceding.  It  arises  from  the  emi- 
nence in  the  middle  of  the  back  part 
of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
rough  hollow  surface  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone,  below  the  inferior  trans- 
verse ridge,  and  close  to  the  middle 
perpendicular  line.  Use — to  draw 
the  head  backwards. 

Rectus  cruris. — See  Rectus  fe- 
moris. 

Rectus  externus  oculi.  Abduc- 
tor oculi.  It  arises  from  the  bony 
partition  between  the  foramen  opti- 
cum,  and  lacerum,  being  the  longest 
of  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic 
membrane  opposite  to  the  outer 
canthus  of  the  eye.  Its  use  is  to 
move  the  eye  outwards. 

Rectus  femoris.  Rectus  cruris, 
of  Albinos.  A straight  muscle 
situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh.  It  arises  by  two  tendons, 
one  from  the  anterior  inferior  spine 
of  the  ilium,  the  other  from  the 
surface  of  the  ilium,  just  above  the 
acetabulum,  and  from  the  capsule 
of  the  hip  joint.  The  two  tendons 
soon  unite,  and  end  in  a mass  of 
muscle,  which  descends  along  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  its  breadth  and  thick- 
ness. At  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
the  muscle  terminates  in  a thick, 
flat  tendon,  which  is  united  on  each 
side  to  the  tendon  of  the  vastus, 
and  is  attached  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  patella.  Use — to  extend  the 
leg,  or  the  thigh  upon  the  leg ; to 
bend  the  thigh. 

Rectus  inferior  oculi.  Depressor 
oculi.  Deprimens.  The  inferior  of 
the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye.  It 
arises  within  the  socket  from  below 
the  optic  foramen,  and  passes  for- 
wards to  be  inserted  into  the  scle- 
rotic membrane  of  the  bulb  on  the 
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under  part.  Its  use  is,  to  draw  the 
globe  of  the  eye  downwards. 

Rectus  internus  femoris. — See 
Gracilis. 

Rectus  internus  oculi.  Addu- 
cens  oculi.  Adductor  oculi.  The 
internal  straight  muscle  of  the  eye. 
It  arises  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
foramen  opticum,  between  the  obli- 
quus  superior,  and  the  rectus  infe- 
rior, being,  from  its  situation,  the 
shortest  muscle  of  the  eye,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  sclerotic  mem- 
brane opposite  to  the  inner  angle. 
Its  use  is,  to  turn  the  eye  towards 
the  nose. 

Rectus  superior  oculi.  Attol- 
lens  oculi.  Levator  oculi.  The  up- 
permost straight  muscle  of  the  eye. 
It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
foramen  opticum,  below  the  levator 
palpebrae  superioris,  and  runs  for- 
ward to  be  inserted  into  the  supe- 
rior and  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic 
membrane  by  a broad  and  thin 
tendon.  Its  use  is,  to  draw  the 
globe  of  the  eye  upwards. 

Recurrent,  ( Recurrens ; so 
named  from  its  direction.)  Two 
branches  of  nerves  from  the  par 
vagum  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
are  so  called.  The  right  is  given 
off  near  the  subclavian  artery,  which 
it  surrounds,  and  is  reflected  up- 
wards to  the  thyroid  gland  : the 
left  a little  lower,  and  reflected 
around  the  aorta  to  the  oesophagus, 
as  far  as  the  larynx.  They  are  both 
distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  and  pharynx. 

Reduction.  In  Pathology,  the 
returning  of  a dislocated  bone  into 
its  proper  place. 

Regimen,  (from  rcgo,  to  govern, 
L.)  A term  employed  in  medicine 
to  express  the  plan  or  regulation  of 
the  diet. 

Region,  A part  of  the  body : 
generally  applied  to  external  parts, 
under  which  is  some  particular  vis- 
cus,  that  the  particular  place  may 
be  known,  as  Epigastric,  Hyogastric 
region,  &c. 

Remedium.  A remedy,  or  that 
which  is  employed  with  a view  to  pre- 
rent,  palliate,  or  remove  a disease. 


Remittent,  (from  remitto,  to 
assuage,  or  lessen,  L.)  A disorder 
the  symptoms  of  which  diminish 
very  considerably,  and  return  again 
so  as  not  to  leave  the  person  free 
from  the  disease  until  it  changes  its 
character  or  vanishes. 

Remittent  fever.  A remittent 
fever  is  characterised  by  the  usual 
symptoms  of  febrile  action,  which 
undergo  a great  increase  of  force, 
at  least  once  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  remit.  Its  chief 
characteristic  difference  from  an 
intermittent  is,  that  although  in  the 
remittent  during  the  remission  there 
is  a considerable  diminution  of  the 
fever,  there  is  still  a considerable 
degree  of  it,  and  nothing  like  the 
apyrexial  state  that  is  seen  in  the 
intermittent : and  although,  in 

many  cases,  the  symptoms  of  fever 
may  approach  somewhat  in  charac- 
ter those  of  the  paroxysms  of  an 
intermittent ; yet  they  are  very 
different,  and  evidently  consist 
merely  of  an  increased  violence  of 
those  which  were  severest  during 
the  remission.  The  remittent  fever 
may  occur  either  in  a mild,  or  a 
malignant  form.  It  is  a common 
disease  with  infants,  and  in  the 
juvenile  period  of  life,  when  it  is 
denominated  infantile  remittent. 
This  form  of  the  disease  is  usually 
produced  by  foul  bowels,  by  indi- 
gestible foods,  and  by  worms : but 
the  more  malignant  are  caused  by 
marsh  miasmata,  by  peculiar  poisons 
of  vegetable  and  animal  production, 
influenced  by  local  circumstances, 
peculiarities  of  constitution,  and 
existing  diatheses : and  hence  are 
produced  bilious,  and  choleric  re- 
mittent, comatose  remittent,  either 
in  a mild  or  malignant  form. 

The  bilious  remittent*  fever  of 
Bengal,  the  yellow  or  jungle  fever, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  well 
known  for  its  fatal  tendency.  It 
occurs  generally  during  the  autumn 
months,  and  in  some  seasons  has 
been  known  to  appear  almost  as  an 
epidemic.  It  is  supposed  to  owe  its 
production  to  a vitiated  state  of 
atmosphere,  arising  from  the  decom- 
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position  chiefly  of  vegetable  matter : 
in  some  instances,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  autumn  of  1833,  the  remote 
cause  seems  to  have  been  a febrile 
miasm,  more  like  to  common  conta- 
gion, produced  by  a decomposition 
of  the  affluvia  from  human  bodies. 

Renal,  (from  ren,  the  kidney, 
L.)  Appertaining  to  the  kidney. 

Renal  artery. — See  Emulgent 
artery. 

Renal  gland.  Glandula  renalis. 
Renal  capsule.  These  are  two 
glandiform,  hollow  bodies  placed 
one  on  each  side  upon  the  kidney. 
They  have  no  excretory  ducts,  and 
their  use  is  unknown.  These  are 
exceedingly  large  in  the  foetus,  hut 
in  the  adult  are  scarcely  apparent. 

Rennet.  Runnet.  The  gastric 
juice,  and  contents  of  the  stomach 
of  calves  is  so  called.  It  is  much 
employed  in  preparing  cheese,  and 
in  pharmacy  for  making  whey. 

Repellent,  (from  repello,  to 
drive  back,  L.)  Applications  are 
sometimes  so  named  which  make 
diseases  recede,  as  it  were,  from  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

Resolution,  (from  resolvo,  to 
loosen,  L.)  A termination  of  in- 
flammation, in  which  the  disease 
disappears  without  any  breach  of 
surface,  i.  e.  without  abscess,  ulcer- 
ation, or  mortification. 

Resolvent,  (from  resolvo,  to 
loosen,  L.)  This  term  is  applied 
by  surgeons  to  such  substances  as 
discuss  inflammatory  and  other 
tumours. 

Respiration,  (from  respiro,  to 
take  breath,  L.)  The  function  of 
breathing.  To  comprehend  the 
important  function  of  respiration , it 
is  not  only  necessary  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
thoracic  viscera,  the  form  of  the 
parietes  of  the  chest,  and  to  com- 
prehend the  mechanism  by  which 
air  enters  and  passes  out  of  it,  but 
also  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  ot 
the  air,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

Resuscitation,  (from  resuscito, 
to  rouse  and  awake,  L.)  Revivifi- 


cation. The  restoring  persons  ap- 
parently dead,  to  life. — See  As - 
phyxia. 

Rete.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to 
cellular  membrane,  nerves,  vessels, 
bony  fibre,  and  other  parts  which 
have  a net,  or  web-like  appearance. 

Rete  mucosum.  A mucous  sub- 
stance, situated  between  the  cuticle 
and  true  skin.  It  is  a stratum  of 
soft  matter,  disposed  in  the  form  of 
fibres,  crossing  each  other  in  vari- 
ous directions.  It  is  the  rete-mu- 
cosum  that  gives  the  colour  to  the 
skin.  Hence  in  the  Negro  it  is 
black  : in  the  Chinese  yellow  ; and 
in  the  European  it  possesses  differ- 
ent shades  of  red  and  olive,  more  or 
less  approaching  to  whiteness. 

Retention,  (from  retineo,  to  keep 
back,  L.)  The  keeping  back  of  any 
thing  which  should  be  expelled ; 
applied  to  the  excretions,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  urine. 

Retention  of  the  menses.  This 
occurs  when,  from  an  imperforate 
hymen,  or  a closure  of  the  os  exter- 
num of  the  vagina,  the  menses  can- 
not get  out,  and  collect  within  the 
vagina  and  cavity  of  the  uterus.  It 
is  cured  by  puncturing  the  hymen, 
or  cutting  open  the  closed  vagina. 

Retention  of  urine.  A collec- 
tion of  urine  within  the  bladder, 
the  person  not  being  able  to  expel 
it.  This  may  arise  from  a variety 
of  causes,  but  it  is  chiefly  caused  by 
paralysis,  allowing  the  bladder  to 
become  over-distended,  or  from 
strictures  in  the  urethra. 

Reticular.  Interwoven  like  a web. 

Reticulum,  (from  rete,  a net,  L.) 
A little  net  or  web. 

Retiform.  Net-like. 

Retina.  The  innermost  mem- 
brane of  the  eye,  formed  by  an 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  It 
extends  round  the  choroid  coat,  to 
the  ciliary  ligament.  It  constitutes 
the  true  organ  of  vision. 

Retinitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
retina.  The  symptoms  are  the  same 
as  in  iritis. — See  Iritis. 

Retractor.  A muscle,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  retract  the  part  into 
which  it  is  inserted. 
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Retrahens.  Drawing  back. 

Retrahens  anguli  oris. — See 
Buccinator. 

Retrahens  auris.  Posterior 
auris  of  Winslow.  Retrahens  auri- 
culae, of  A lbin us.  Deprimens  auri- 
cula;, of  Douglas.  Two  small  bun- 
dles of  muscular  fibres  which  arise 
from  the  external  and  posterior 
part  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  immediately  above 
the  insertion  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus  muscle.  1’hey  are  in- 
serted into  that  part  of  the  back  of 
the  ear  which  is  opposite  to  the 
septum.  Their  use  is,  to  draw  the 
ear  backwards,  and  stretch  the 
concha. 

Retroversion.  Turned  back ; 
applied  to  the  uterus,  bladder,  and 
other  organs  and  parts. 

Rhachialgia,  (from  rachis , the 
spine,  and  algos,  pain,  Gk.)  A pain 
in  the  spine. 

Rhachis.  The  spine. 

Rhachitis,  (from  rachis,  the 
spine,  Gk. ; so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  to  originate  in  a fault  of 
the  spinal  marrow.)  The  rickets. 
A disease  known  by  a large  head, 
prominent  forehead,  protruded  ster- 
num, flattened  ribs,  big  belly,  and 
emaciated  limbs,  with  great  debility. 
It  is  usually  confined  in  its  attack 
between  the  two  periods  of  nine 
months  and  two  years  of  age.  The 
muscles  become  flaccid,  the  limbs 
waste  away,  and  their  epiphyses  in- 
crease in  bulk.  The  bone  and  spine 
are  variously  distorted  : disinclina- 
tion to  muscular  exertion  follows: 
the  abdomen  swells  and  grows  hard : 
the  stools  are  frequent  and  loose : 
a slow  fever  succeeds,  with  cough 
and  difficulty  of  respiration  : atro- 
phy is  confirmed,  and  death  ensues. 
It  frequently  happens  that  nature 
restores  the  general  health,  and 
leaves  the  limbs  permanently  dis- 
torted. The  disease  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  a deficiency  of  phosphate 
of  lime  in  the  bones. 

Rheumatism.  This  disease  is 
characterised  by  pyrexia,  pains  in 
the  joints,  increased  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  belonging  to  the 
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joint,  and  heat  of  the  part.  It  may 
be  either  acute  or  chronic.  The 
acute  is  preceded  bv  shivering,  heat, 
thirst,  and  frequent  pulse : after 
which  the  pain  commences,  and  soon 
fixes  on  the  joints.  The  chronic 
rheumatism  is  distinguished  by 
pains  in  the  joints,  without  pyrexia, 
and  is  divided  into  three  species, 
viz.  lumbago,  affecting  the  loins; 
sciatica,  affecting  the  hip  ; and 
arthrodynia,  or  pains  in  the  joints. 
The  acute  rheumatism  mostly  ter- 
minates in  one  of  these  species. 

Rheumatism  may  arise  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  when  there  are 
frequent  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
from  heat  to  cold  ; but  the  spring 
and  autumn  are  the  seasons  in 
which  it  is  most  prevalent : it  at- 
tacks persons  of  all  ages  ; but  very 
young  people  are  less  subject  to  it 
than  adults. 

Rheumb,  (from  reo,  to  flow,  Gk.) 
A defluxion ; a common  cold  or 
catarrh. 

Rhomboideus,  (from  rombos,  a 
geometrical  figure,  whose  sides  are 
equal  but  not  right-angled,  and 
eidos,  resemblance,  Gk  ) In  Anatomy, 
the  name  of  a muscle  of  the  scapula. 
Rhomboideus  ynnjor  and  minor. 
Rhomboides,  of  Douglas,  Winslow, 
and  Cowper.  This  muscle,  which  is 
so  named  from  its  shape,  is  situated 
immediately  under  the  trapezius. 
We  find  it  usually  though  not  al- 
ways divided  into  two  portions, 
which  Albinus  describes  as  two  dis- 
tinct muscles.  The  uppermost  of 
these,  or  rhomboideus  minor,  arises 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
three  inferior  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
from  the  ligamentuin  colli ; the 
lowermost,  or  rhomboideus  major, 
arises  from  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  two  or  three  upper  dorsal 
vertebrae.  The  former  is  inserted 
into  the  basis  of  the  scapula,  oppo- 
site to  its  spine  ; the  latter  into  all 
the  basis  of  the  scapula  below  its 
spine.  The  use  is  to  draw  the 
scapula  obliquely  upwards,  and  di- 
rectly backwards. 

Rib. — See  Costa. 

Rickets. — See  Rhachitis. 
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Rigid.  Hard  and  unyielding, 
opposed  to  limber  and  flexible. 

Rigor,  (from  rigeo,  to  be  cold, 
Gk.)  A sudden  coldness,  attended 
by  a shivering.  This  symptom 
ushers  in  many  diseases,  especially 
fevers,  and  acute  inflammation  of 
internal  parts ; it  is  also  produced 
by  nervous  complaints,  and  by  some 
operations,  as  passing  a bougie,  &c. 

Riaia.  (L.)  A fissure  or  opening. 

Riaia  glottidis.  The  superior 
opening  of  the  larynx  through 
which  the  air  passes  in  and  out  of 
the  lungs. 

Rimula,  (diminutive  of  ritna.)  A 
small  fissure. 

Ring. — See  Annulus. 

Ring-worm, — See  Porrigo. 

Risus,  (L.)  Laughter. 

Risus  caninus.  A kind  of 
laughter  in  which  the  lips  are  con- 
tracted, so  as  to  show  all  the  teeth. 

Risus  sardonicus. — See  Sardonic 
laugh. 

Roborant,  (from  roiboro,  to 
strengthen,  L.)  That  which  is 
strengthening. — See  Tonic. 

Rosalia.  A name  given  by  some 
authors  to  the  measles,  or  a disease 
very  like  the  measles. 

Roseola,  (from  rosa,  a rose,  L. : 
so  called  from  the  colour  of  the 
rash.)  A ruse-coloured  efflores- 
cence, variously  figured,  with  papu- 
lae, and  not  contagious.  It  is  mostly 
symptomatic,  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  different  febrile  com- 
plaints. The  following  varieties 
have  been  noticed  by  writers.  (1.) 
Roseola  (estiva.  (2.)  Roseola  uutum- 
nalis.  (3.)  Roseola  annu/ata.  (4.) 
Roseola  infantilis.  (5.)  Roseola  vario- 
losa. (6)  Roseola  vaccina.  (7)  Ro- 
seola miliaris. 

Rotator,  (from  roto,  to  turn,  L.) 
A muscle  the  office  of  which  is  to 
wheel  about  the  thigh. 

Rotula,  (diminutive  of  rota,  a 
wheel,  L. : so  called  from  its  shape.) 
The  knee-pan. — See  Patella. 

Rotundus.  Round. 

Round  ligament.  Ligamentum 
rotundum.  A bundle  of  vessels  and 
fibres  contained  in  a duplicature  of 
the  peritonaeum,  that  proceeds  one 


from  each  side  of  the  uterus, 
through  the  abdominal  rings,  and 
disappear  in  the  pudenda. 

Rubedo,  (from  ruber,  red,  L.)  A 
diffused,  but  not  spotted,  redness  in 
any  part  of  the  skin  ; such  as  that 
which  arises  from  blushing. 

Rubefacient,  (from  rubefacio,  to 
make  red,  L.)  That  substance 
which,  when  applied  a certain  time 
to  the  skin,  induces  a redness  with- 
out blistering. 

Rubeola,  (from  rubeo,  to  become 
red,  L.)  The  measles.  This  dis- 
ease is  known  by  inflammatory 
fever,  hoarseness,  dry  cough,  sneez- 
ing, drowsiness ; about  the  fourth 
day,  eruption  of  small  red  points, 
discernible  by  the  touch,  which 
after  three  days  end  in  mealy  de- 
squamation. In  addition  to  these 
symptoms,  the  eyes  and  eyelids  al- 
ways show  the  presence  of  this  dis- 
ease, being  somewhat  inflamed  and 
suffused  with  tears.  Several  varie- 
ties of  fever  have  been  mentioned 
by  authors,  but  they  may  be  all 
comprehended  under  two  heads : 
the  one  attended  with  more  or  less 
of  the  symptoms  of  general  inflam- 
mation ; the  other  accompanied  by 
a putrid  diathesis. 

Rumination.  A second  mastica- 
tion, or  the  chewing  of  the  food 
that  has  been  swallowed,  and  is 
again  brought  up  into  the  mouth. 
This  act,  which  is  natural  to  all 
ruminating  animals  as  they  are 
called,  has  sometimes,  though  rare- 
ly, been  seen  in  the  human  species. 

Rupia,  (from  rupos,  sordes,  as 
indicative  of  the  ill  smell  and  sordid 
condition  of  the  diseased  parts,  Gk.) 
An  eruptive  disease,  characterised 
by  an  appearance  of  broad  and  flat- 
tish  vesicles,  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  which  do  not  become  con- 
fluent ; they  are  slightly  inflamed 
at  the  base,  slow  in  their  progress, 
and  succeeded  by  an  ill-conditioned 
discharge,  which  concretes  into 
thin  and  superficial  scabs,  that  are 
easily  rubbed  off,  and  presently 
regenerated.  It  appears  under 
several  varieties  of  form,  which  may 
be  included  under  the  following 
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heads.  (1.)  Rupia  simplex.  (2.) 
Rupia  prominens.  (3.)  Rupia  escha- 
rotica. 

Rupture. — See  Hernia. 

Riychiana  tunica.  The  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  choroid  membrane 
of  the  human  eye,  which  Ruysch 
imagined  was  a distinct  lamina  from 
the  external  surface. 

S or  ss.  Immediately  following 
any  quantity  in  a prescription  sig- 
nifies semis,  or  half  Thus,  Pil:  Hy- 
drarg : iss  gr.  imports,  blue  pill,  or 
Pilula  Hydrargi,  one  and  a half 
grains,  &c. 

Sabulous,  (from  sabulum,  fine 
gravel,  L.)  Gritty:  sandy.  Applied 
generally  to  the  calcareous  matter 
in  urine. 

Sacculus,  (diminutive  of  saccus , a 
bag,  L.)  A little  bag. 

Sacculus  adiposus.  The  bursae 
mucosce  of  the  joints. 

Saccus.  A bag. 

Saccus  lachrymalis.  The  lachry- 
mal sac  is  situated  in  the  internal 
canthus  of  the  eye,  behind  the  lach- 
rymal caruncle,  in  a cavity  form- 
ed by  the  os  unguis.  It  receives 
the  tears  from  the  puncta  lachryma- 
lia,  and  conveys  them  into  the  duc- 
tus lachrymalis. 

Sacral.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
sacrum. 

Sacro-coccvg/Eus.  A muscle  a- 
rising  from  the  sacrum,  and  insert- 
ed into  the  os  coccygis. 

S acro-lum  b a lis.  Sacro-l umbaris. 
This  is  a long  muscle  which  extends 
from  the  sacrum  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  and  is  situated  beneath 
the  serrati  postici,rhomboideus,  tra- 
pezius, and  latissimus  dorsi.  The 
sacro-lumbalis  at  its  commencement 
forms  one  mass  of  muscle  with  the 
lonsrissimus  dorsi,  and  both  arise 
by  a common  tendon  externally,  and 
by  fleshy  fibres  internally,  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  crista  ilii, 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sacrum,  and  from  the  spinous  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  The  sacro-lumbalis  is 
inserted  by  distinct  tendons  into  all 
the  ribs  near  their  angles.  Use— 
the  longissimus  dorsi,  and  sacro- 
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lumbalis,  extend  the  spine,  so  as  to 
keep  it  erect.  The  sacro-lumbalis 
depresses  the  ribs  so  as  to  fix  them. 

Sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The 
ligaments  which  connect  the  ossa 
innomiuata,  with  the  os  sacrum. 

Sacrum,  (so  called  from  surer, 
sacred,  L. : because  it  was  formerly 
offered  in  sacrifices.)  Os  Sacrum.  Os 
Bnsilare.  The  os  sacrum  derives 
its  name  from  its  being  offered  in 
sacrifice  by  the  ancients,  or  perhaps 
from  its  supporting  the  organs  of 
generation,  which  they  considered 
as  sacred.  In  young  subjects  it  is 
composed  of  five  or  six  pieces  united 
by  cartilage:  but  in  more  advanc- 
ed age  it  becomes  consolidated  in- 
to one  bone,  in  which,  however,  the 
remains  of  former  separation  are 
still  visible.  In  consequence  of 
these  originally  separated  portions 
retaining  some  resemblance  to  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  they  have 
been  called  the  false  vertebra:.  In 
these  may  be  observed  large  fora- 
mina called  sacral,  situated  on  both 
the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  bone,  which  transmit  the 
sacral  nerves.  The  sacrum  is  ar- 
ticulated above  with  the  last  lum- 
bar vertebrae:  laterally  it  is  firmly 
united,  by  a broad  irregular  surface 
called  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  to  the 
ossa  innominata:  and  below  it  is 
joined  to  the  os  coccygis.  In 
women  the  os  sacrum  is  usually 
shorter,  broader,  and  more  curved  • 
than  in  men,  by  which  means  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  more  en- 
larged. 

Sagittal,  (from  sngitln,  an  ar- 
row, L.)  Shaped  like  an  arrow. 

Sagittal  suture, (so  named  from 
its  lying  between  the  coronal  and 
lambdoidal  sutures,  as  an  arrow  be- 
twixt the  string  and  the  bow.)  The 
suture  which  unites  the  parietal 
bones. 

Saliva.  The  fluid  which  is  se- 
creted by  the  salivary  glands  into 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  There  are 
three  pair  of  salivary  glands:  (1.) 
The  parotid,  which  evacuate  their 
saliva  by  means  of  the  Stenonian 
duct  behind  the  middle  molar  tooth 
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of  the  upper  jaw.  (2.)  The  submax- 
i/lary,  which  pour  out  their  saliva 
through  ducts  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  frenulum  of  the  tongue.  (3.) 
The  sublingual,  situated  between  the 
internal  surface  of  the  maxilla  and 
the  tongue,  which  pour  out  their 
saliva  through  numerous  small  ducts 
at  the  apex  of  the  tongue. 

Saliva  appears  to  consist,  in  a 
healthy  state  of  the  body,  of  water, 
which  constitutes  at  least  four-fifths 
of  its  hulk,  mucilage,  albumen, 
muriate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of 
ammonia.  Its  chief  use  is  to  be- 
come mixed  with  the  food  in  the 
mouth,  and  resolving  it  into  a pul- 
taceous  mass,  so  as  to  render  it  fit 
to  he  swallowed.  By  some  it  is 
believed  to  assist  in  the  process  of 
chymification  after  the  food  has  en- 
tered the  stomach. 

Salival  glands.  The  glands 
which  secrete  the  saliva,  are  so  term- 
ed.— See  Saliva. 

Salivation,  (from  saliva,  the 
spittle,  L.) — See  Ptyalism. 

Sanative,  (from  sano,  to  cure, 
L.)  That  which  cures  a disease. 

Sanguification,  (from  sanguis, 
blood,  and  facio,  to  make,  L.)  A 
natural  function  of  the  body  by 
which  the  chyle  is  changed  into 
blood.  The  uses  of  sanguification 
are,  the  generation  of  blood,  which 
serves  to  fill  the  blood-vessels  ; to 
irritate  and  stimulate  the  heart 
and  arteries  ; to  generate  or  cause 
heat  ; to  secrete  the  humours,  and 
to  excite  the  vital  actions. 

Sanguineous,  (from  sanguis, 
blood,  L.)  Bloody:  appertaining  to 
the  blood.  In  Pathology,  the  term  is 
applied  to  certain  conditions  of  the 
body  and  diseases,  and  appearances 
of  solids  and  fluids  : as  sanguineous 
temperament,  sanguineous  apoplexy. 

Sanguis. — See  Blood. 

Sanies.  This  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a thin,  limpid  and  green- 
ish discharge  from  an  ulcer,  and  it 
other  times  to  a thick  and  bloody 
kind  of  pus. 

Saphena,  (from  saphes,  visible, 
Gk.)  Vena  Saphena.  The  large 


vein  of  the  leer  which  is  seen  on  its 
inner  side,  and  is  continued  upwards 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh, 
where,  at  the  upper  part,  it  pene- 
trates a space  which  is  left  in  the 
fascia,  and  is  continued  into  the 
femoral  vein  at  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  Pou part’s  ligament. 

Sarcites,  (from  sarx,  flesh,  Gk.) 
— See  Anasarca. 

Sarcocele,  (fromtfanr,  flesh,  and 
ltele,  a tumour,  Gk.)  This  is  a dis- 
ease of  the  body,  or  substance  of 
the  testicle, and.  as  the  term  implies, 
consists  in  general,  in  such  an  alter- 
tion  made  in  the  structure  of  it  as 
produces  a resemblance  to  a hard 
fleshy  substance  in-tead  of  that  fine 
soft,  vascular  texture  of  which  it  is 
composed,  in  a natural  and  healthy 
state.  There  is  hardly  any  disease 
affecting  the  human  body  which  is 
subject  to  more  variety  than  this  is, 
both  with  regard  to  its  first  manner 
of  appearance,  and  the  changes 
whicli  it  may  undergo. 

Sarcoma,  (from  sarx,  flesh,  Gk.) 
A fleshy  tumour  or  excrescence. 

Sarcomatous.  Fleshy. 

Sardonic,  (so  called  from  the 
herb  Sardonia,  which,  being  eaten,  is 
said  to  cause  a deadly  convulsive 
laughter.)  The  term  visas  sardo. 
nicus,  or  Sardonic  laugh,  is  applied 
to  a singular  convulsive  grin  or 
laughter,  which  was  fir.->t  observed 
in  those  who  had  eaten  the  herb 
called  Sardonia. 

Sartorius,  (from  sartor,  a tailor, 
L.  : because  tailors  cross  their  legs 
by  means  of  this  muscle.)  Sartorius 
sen  longissimus  femoris  of  Cowper. 
This  is  a long,  flat,  and  slender 
muscle  situated  on  the  front  part 
of  the  thigh.  It  arises  hy  a short 
tendon  from  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium,  between  the 
tensor  vaginae,  and  iliacus  interims. 
It  descends  obliquely  over  the  front 
and  inside  of  the  tbigh  to  about  its 
middle, whence  it  is  continued  down- 
wards, almost  in  a straight  line,  to 
the  knee.  Below  the  knee  it  turns 
obliquely  forwards,  and  ends  in  a 
flattened  tendon,  which  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia  just 
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below  its  anterior  tuberosity.  As  the 
sartorivs  crosses  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  it  passes  successively  over 
the  psoas,  rectus,  vastus  interims, 
and  adductor  longus.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh,  it  is  placed  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  the  adductor 
magnus  and  gracilis,  and  at  its  in- 
sertion, its  temlon  is  placed  above 
the  tendons  of  the  gracilis  and  semi 
tendinosus.  The  use  of  this  mus- 
cle is  to  bend  the  leg,  and  to  draw 
it  inwards,  so  as  to  cross  the  oppo- 
site limb. 

Satyriasis, (from  saturos , a satyr, 
Gk.  ; because  they  are  said  to  be 
greatly- addicted  to  venery.)  Exces- 
sive and  violent  desire  for  coition 
in  men. 

Scab.  A hard  substance  covering 
superficial  ulcerations,  and  formed 
by  a concretion  of  the  fluids  dis- 
charged from  them. 

Scabies,  (from  scabo,  to  scratch, 
L.)  Psora.  The  itch.  This  dis- 
ease is  characterised  by  an  erup- 
tion of  minute  pustules,  or  of  small 
vesicles,  which  are  subsequently  in- 
termixed with,  or  terminate  in,  pus- 
tules ; it  is  accompanied  by  constant 
and  excessive  itching,  but  not  with 
fever,  and  is  in  all  its  varieties  con- 
tagious. It  appears  occasionally  on 
all  parts  of  the  body,  the  face  only 
excepted  ; but  most  abundantly 
about  the  wrists  and  fingers,  the 
fossa  of  the  nates,  and  the  flexures 
of  the  joints.  Four  species  have 
been  described;  viz.  (1.)  Scabies 
papuliformis,  or  rank  itch.  (2.) 
Scabies  lymphatica,  or  watery  itch. 
(3.)  Scabies  purulenta , or  pocky 
itch.  (4.)  Scabies  cachectica. 

Scala  tympani.  The  superior 
spiral  cavity  of  the  cochlea. 

Scala  vestibuli.  The  inferior 
spiral  cavity  of  the  cochlea. 

Scald. — See  Arabics tio. 

Scale.  Squama.  A lamina  of 
morbid  cuticle,  hard,  thickened, 
whitish,  and  opake,  of  a very  small 
size,  and  irregular,  often  increasing 
into  layers,  denominated  crusts. 
Both  scales  and  crusts  repeatedly 
fall  off,  and  are  reproduced  in  a 
short  time. 


Scalenus,  (from  skalena *,  irregu- 
lar or  unequal,  Gk.)  This  may  he 
considered  as  one  muscle  divided 
into  three  portions,  which,  from  the 
relative  position  they  hold  to  each 
other,  are  called  scalenus  anticus, 
medius,  and  posticus.  In  many 
subjects,  however,  the  scalenus  me- 
dius, and  posticus  are  too  closely 
united  to  admit  of  separation.  The 
Scalenus  anticus  arises  from  the 
external  surface  and  upper  border 
of  the  first  rib,  near  its  cartilage, 
whence  it  ascends  obliquely  inwards: 
and  is  inserted  by  distinct  tendons 
into  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  ver- 
tebrae. The  Scalenus  medius  arises 
from  the  external  surface  of  the 
first  rib,  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
scalenus  anticus,  whence  it  ascends 
obliquely  inwards : and  is  inserted 
by  distinct  tendons  into  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  six  lower 
cervical  vertebrae.  The  Scalenus 
posticus  arises  from  the  external 
surface  of  the  first  rib,  near  the 
spine,  and  sometimes  from  the  upper 
border  of  the  second  rib.  It  ascends 
obliquely  inwards,  and  is  inserted 
by  distinct  tendons  into  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  vertebrae.  The  use  of  the 
scaleni  is  to  bend  the  neck  laterally. 
When  the  neck  is  fixed  they  elevate 
the  ribs  and  dilate  the  chest. 

Scalpellum,  (from  scalpo,  to 
scratch,  or  carve,  L.)  A scalpel  or 
common  dissecting  knife. 

Scaly. — See  Squamous. 

Scapha.  The  excavation  or 
cavity  of  the  auricula,  or  external 
ear,  between  the  helix  and  anti- 
helix. 

ScAPHorn,  (from  schuphe,  a little 
vessel  or  boat,  and  eidos,  resem- 
blance, Gk.)  Boat-like. — See  Navi- 
culare  os. 

Scapula.  Omoplata.  The  shoul- 
der blade.  This  hone,  which  is 
nearly  triangular,  is  fixed  to  the 
upper  posterior,  and  lateral  part  of 
the  thorax,  extending  from  the  first 
to  aboutthe seventh  rib.  Its  anterior 
and  inner  surface  is  concave,  and 
on  this  is  situated  the  subscapularis 
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muscle.  Its  posterior  and  external 
surface  is  convex,  and  divided  into 
two  unequal  fossae,  by  a considerable 
process  of  bone,  called  the  spine, 
which  terminates  in  a broad  and 
flat  process,  termed  processus  aero - 
mion,  that  is  articulated  to  the 
clavicle.  Of  the  two  fossa?,  the 
superior,  which  is  the  smallest,  serves 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  supra-spina- 
tus,  and  the  inferior  one,  which  is 
largest,  for  the  infra-spinatus,  mus- 
cles, The  scapula  being  of  triangu- 
lar shape,  has  its  angles  and  sides, 
which  are  described  by  anatomists. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  three 
angles  is  the  anterior  one,  which  is 
of  great  thickness,  and  formed  into 
a glenoid  cavity  of  an  oval  shape, 
which  is  furnished  with  cartilage 
and  receives  the  head  of  the  Os 
Brachii.  Just  behind  the  glenoid 
cavity  the  bone  contracts  a little, 
and  this  part  is  called  the  neck ; 
and  just  above  this  rises  a consider- 
able process,  which,  from  being  thick 
at  its  origin,  becomes  thinner  and 
in  some  degree  flattened  at  its  ex- 
tremity : this  is  the  coracoid  process, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  short 
head  of  the  biceps,  pectoralis  minor, 
and  coraco-brachialis  muscles,  and 
also  to  the  strong  triangular  liga- 
ment which  proceeds  to  the  acro- 
mion. Of  the  three  sides  of  the 
scapula,  the  posterior  one,  which  is 
the  longest,  is  called  the  base.  Its 
other  two  sides  are  called  costce. 
The  scapula  is  articulated  to  the 
clavicle  and  os  humeri,  to  which 
last  it  serves  as  a fulcrum,  and  by 
means  of  it,  the  upper  arm  is  ren- 
dered capable  of  every  kind  of  mo- 
tion. It  likewise  affords  attachment 
to  a great  number  of  muscles,  and 
posteriorly  serves  as  a defence  to 
the  thorax. 

Scapular.  Belonging  to  the 
scapula ; as  the  scapulary  arteries 
and  veins,  which  are  branches  of 
the  subclavian  and  axillary. 

Sc  a it. — See  Cicatrix. 

Scarf-skin. — See  Cuticle , Epider- 
mis, and  Skin. 

Scarification,  (from  scarifico,  to 
scarify,  L.)  A superficial  incision 


made  with  a lancet,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  away  blood,  or  letting  out 
fluids,  &c. 

Scarificator.  An  instrument 
used  by  surgeons  and  cuppers  to 
evacuate  blood.  It  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a box,  in  which  are 
fitted  from  ten  to  fifteen  lancets, 
all  perfectly  in  the  same  plane.  The 
instrument  is  so  constructed  that 
the  depth  to  which  the  lancets 
penetrate,  may  be  made  greater  or 
less,  at  the  option  of  the  operator. 
Immediately  before  the  application 
of  the  scarificator  to  the  part,  the 
lancets  are  all  cocked,  as  it  were, 
by  means  of  a spring,  and  all  dis- 
charged at  the  same  time,  by  pull- 
ing a kind  of  trigger,  and  thus 
they  are  driven  equally  within  the 
skin. 

Scarlatina,  (from  scarlatio,  the 
Italian  for  a deep  red.)  The  scar- 
let fever.  A disease  characterised 
by  contagious  fever,  the  face  swel- 
ling, and  a scarlet  eruption  appear- 
ing on  the  skin  in  patches  ; which 
after  three  or  four  days  ends  in  the 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  The 
disease  attacks  persons  of  all  ages, 
but  children  and  young  persons  are 
most  subject  to  it,  and  it  appears  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  : but  it  is 
more  frequently  met  with  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  or  beginning  of 
winter,  than  at  any  other  periods, 
at  which  time  it  very  often  becomes 
a prevalent  epidemic.  It  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  measles : 
but  from  this  it  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the 
cough,  watery  eye,  running  at  the 
nose,  and  sneezing,  which  are  the 
predominant  symptoms  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  measles,  but  which  do 
not  usually  attend  on  scarlet  fever, 
or  at  least  in  a high  degree.  Two 
species  of  this  fever  have  been  de- 
scribed, viz.  (1.)  Scarlatina  simplex. 
(2.)  Scarlatina  ci/nanchica,  or  angi- 
nosa,  which  is  attended  with  ulce- 
rated sore-throat. 

Sciatic.  Belonging  to  the  Ischi- 
um. 

Sciatic  artery.  Arteria  Sciatica. 
A branch  of  the  internal  iliac. 
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Sciatic  nerve.  A branch  of  a 
nerve  of  ihe  lower  extremity,  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  the  lumbar,  and 
sacral  nerves.  It  is  divided  near 
the  ham  into  the  tibial  and  peroneal, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  leg  and 
foot. 

Sciatic  notch. — See  Innomina- 
tum  os. 

Sciatica.  A rheumatic  affection 
of  the  hip  joint. 

Sciumius,  (from  schirroo,  to  har- 
den, Gk.)  A scirrhus  may  be  de- 
fined as  a hard,  and  almost  insen- 
sible tumour,  commonly  situated  in 
a glandular  part,  and  accompanied 
with  little  or  no  discoloration  of  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  When,  however, 
the  tumour  has  proceeded  from  this 
indolent  state  to  the  malignant,  it 
becomes  unequal  in  its  figure,  is 
painful,  the  skin  acquires  a purple 
or  livid  hue,  and  the  cutaneous 
veins  are  often  varicose. 

Sclerotic,  (from  schleroo,  to  har- 
den, Gk.)  Hard  : applied  to  mem- 
braneous parts. 

Sclerotic  coat.  Tunica  Sclero- 
tica. The  outermost  coat  of  the 
eye,  of  a white  colour,  dense,  and 
tenacious.  Its  anterior  part,  which 
is  transparent,  is  termed  the  cornea 
transparens.  It  is  into  this  coat  of 
the  eye  that  the  muscles  of  the 
bull)  are  inserted. — See  Eye. 

Scoliasis,  (from  scholioo,  to  twist, 
Gk.)  A distortion  of  the  spine. 

Scorbutus.  The  scurvy.  A dis- 
ease characterised  by  extreme  debi- 
lity ; complexion  pale  and  bloated  ; 
spongy  gums;  livid  spots  on  the 
skin;  breath  offensive;  cedematous 
swellings  in  the  legs ; haemor- 
rhages ; foul  ulcers  ; foetid  urine  ; 
and  extremely  offensive  stools.  The 
scurvy  is  a disease  of  a putrid  ten- 
dency, much  more  prevalent  in  cold 
climates  than  in  warm  ones,  and 
which  chiefly  affects  sailors,  and 
such  as  are  shut  up  in  besieged 
places,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to 
their  being  deprived  of  fresh  provi- 
sions, assisted  by  the  prevalence  of 
cold  and  moisture,  and  by  such 
other  causes  as  depress  the  nervous 
energy,  as  indolence,  confinement, 


want  of  exercise,  neglect  of  cleanli- 
ness, much  labour  and  fatigue,  sad- 
ness, despondency,  &c.  These 
several  debilitating  causes,  with  the 
concurrence  of  a diet  consisting 
principally  of  salted  or  putrescent 
food,  will  be  sure  to  produce  this 
disease.  The  scurvy  comeson  gra- 
dually, with  heaviness,  weariness, 
and  unwillingness  to  move  about, 
together  with  dejection  of  spirits, 
considerable  loss  of  strength  and 
debility.  As  it  advances  in  its  pro- 
gress the  countenance  becomes  sal- 
low and  bloated,  respiration  is  hur- 
ried on  the  least  motion,  the  teeth 
become  loose,  the  gums  are  spongy, 
the  breath  is  very  offensive,  livid 
spots  appear  on  different  parts  of 
the  body,  old  wounds  which  have 
been  long  healed  up  break  out  a- 
fresh,  severe  wandering  pains  are 
felt,  particularly  by  night ; the  skin 
is  dry,  the  urine  small  in  quantity, 
and  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent, 
and  towards  the  last,  intermittent: 
but  the  intellects  are  for  the  most 
part  clear  and  distinct.  By  an 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  the 
disease,  in  its  last  stage,  exhibits  a 
most  -wretched  appearance.  The 
joints  become  swelled  and  stiff,  the 
tendons  of  the  legs  are  rigid  and 
contracted,  general  emaciation  en- 
sues, haemorrhages  break  forth  from 
different  parts,  foetid  evacuations 
are  discharged  by  stool,  and  a diar- 
rhoea or  dysentery  arises,  which 
soon  terminates  the  tragic  scene. 

Scrofula.  Scrofula  is  a disease 
very  difficult  to  define  : it  may  he 
said  to  consist  in  hard  indolent 
tumours  of  the  conglobate  glands  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  neck,  behind  the 
ears,  and  under  the  chin,  which, 
after  a time,  suppurate  and  degene- 
rate into  ulcers,  from  which,  in- 
stead of  pus,  a w'hite  curdled  matter 
is  discharged.  The  disease  most 
commonly  affects  children  of  a lax 
habit,  with  smooth  fine  skins,  fair 
hair,  and  rosy  cheeks.  It  is  like- 
wise apt  to  attack  such  children  as 
show  a disposition  to  rickets,  marked 
by  a protuberant  forehead,  enlarg- 
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ed  joints,  and  a tumid  abdomen.  Jt 
may,  however,  arise  at  any  period 
between  infancy  and  puberty  : after 
which  it  seldom  makes  its  hrst 
attack.  Scrofula,  though  not  con- 
tagious, is,  beyond  all  doubt,  an 
hereditary  disease,  and  is  often 
entailed  by  parents  on  t heir  chil- 
dren. 

When  scrofula  is  confined  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  body,  it  is 
by  no  means  attended  with  danger, 
although  on  leaving  one  part  it  is 
apt  to  be  renewed  in  others : but 
when  the  ulcers  spread,  erode,  and 
become  deep,  ivithout  showing  any 
disposition  to  heal  ; when  deep- 
seated  collections  of  matter  form 
amongst  the  small  bones  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  or  in  the  joints,  or 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  with  hectic 
fever,  the  consequences  are  fre- 
quently fatal.  Scrofula  is  frequently 
relieved  by  remedial  measures,  but 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure,  since 
this  cannot  be  said  to  be  effected 
until  the  constitutional  taint  is 
eradicated. 

Scrophula. — See  Scrofula. 

Scrotal.  Belonging  to  the  scro- 
tum. 

Scrotal  hernia.  A protrusion 
of  any  part  of  an  abdominal  viscus 
or  viscera  into  the  scrotum. — See 
Hernia. 

Scrotum.  The  common  integu- 
ments which  cover  the  testicles. 

Scurf.  Furfura.  Small  exfoli- 
ations of  the  cuticle,  or  scales  like 
bran,  which  take  place  after  some 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  a new  cuticle 
being  formed  beneath  during  the 
exfoliation. 

Scurvy. — See  Scorbutus. 

Scutiform,  (from schutos,  a shield, 
and  eidos,  resemblance,  Gk.)  Shield- 
like.— See  Thyroid. 

Scybalum.  Dry,  hard  excrement ; 
portions  of  fie  cal  matter  sometimes 
become  lodged  in  the  large  intes- 
tines, where  they  become  hardened 
and  form  into  balls,  which  until 
dislodged,  are  frequently  the  source 
of  considerable  irritation.  These 
are  called  Scybatce. 

Searching.  The  operation  of 


introducing  a metallic  instrument 
through  the  urethra  into  the  blad- 
der, for  th.;  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  patient  has  the  stone 
or  not. 

Sebaceous,  (from sebum,  suet,  L.) 
Of  the  nature  and  consistence  of 
suet,  applied  to  glands  which  secrete 
a suety  humour. 

Secondary.  Something  that  acts 
as  second  or  in  subordination  to 
another.  Thus,  in  diseases  we  have 
secondary  symptoms. — See  Primary. 

Secondary  fever.  That  febrile 
affection  which  arises  after  a crisis 
or  the  discharge  of  some  morbid 
matter,  as  after  the  declension  of 
the  small  pox  or  the  measles. 

Sectio  cassarea. — See  Ccesuriun 
operation. 

Secundines.  The  after-birth,  and 
membranes  which  are  expanded  from 
its  edge,  and  which  form  a com- 
plete involucrum  of  the  foetus,  and 
its  waters,  go  under  the  term  of  se- 
cundines.— See  Placenta. 

Secundum  aktem.  According  to 
art.  A term  frequently  used  in 
prescription,  and  denoted  by  the 
letters  s.  a.  which  are  usually  affix- 
ed when  the  making  up  of  the  re- 
cipe in  perfection  requires  some 
uncommon  care  and  dexterity. 

Sedative,  (from  sedo,  to  ease  or 
assuage,  L.)  That  which  has  the 
power  of  diminishing  the  animal 
agency  without  destroying  life. 

Seline,  (from  selene,  the  moon, 
Gk.;  because  they  are  opake  and 
look  like  little  moons.)  A disease 
of  the  nails  in  which  white  spots 
are  occasionally  seen  in  their  sub- 
stance. 

Sella,  (from  sedeo,  to  sit,  L.)  A 
saddle. 

Sella  tursica,  (so  called  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a Turk- 
ish saddle.)  A cavity  in  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  on  which  is  lodged  the 
pituitary  gland,  surrounded  by  the 
four  clinoid  processes. 

Semeiotic.  That  which  treats 
on  the  signs  of  diseases. 

Semen,  (from  sero,  to  sow,  L.) 
The  seed  or  prolific  liquor  of  ani- 
mals, secreted  in  the  testicles,  and 
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carried  through  the  epididymis  and 
vas  deferens  into  the  vesioulse  semi- 
nales,  to  he  emitted  hy  the  act  of 
coition  into  the  female  vagina,  and 
there  to  impregnate  the  ovuluin  in 
the  ovarium. 

Skmi.  Semi  in  composition  uni- 
versally signifies,  half ; as  semicu- 
pium,  a half  hath  or  hath  up  to  the 
navel  ; semilunaris,  in  the  shape  of 
a half  moon  ; semicircular , half  a 
circle. 

Semicircular  canals.  These 
canals  are  three  in  number,  and 
take  their  name  from  their  figure. 
They  belong  to  the  internal  ear, 
and  are  situated  in  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  hone,  and  open 
into  the  vestibulum. 

Semilunar  valves.  The  three 
valves  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  are 
so  termed,  from  their  half-moon 
shape. 

Semi-membranosus.  A muscle 
of  the  thigh  ; so  called  from  the  long 
membrane-like  tendon  at  its  upper 
part.  It  arises  from  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischi- 
um, and  runs  at  first  under  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps,  and  afterwards 
between  that  muscle  and  the  semi- 
tendinosus : at  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh  it  terminates  in  a short 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  head  of 
the  tibia.  The  tendons  of  this  mus- 
cle and  the  semi-tendinosus,  form 
the  inner  ham  string.  This  muscle 
bends  the  leg,  and  likewise  gives 
support  to  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  knee  joint. 

Seminis  ejaculator. — See  Accele- 
rator nr  hue. 

Semi-spinalis  colli.  Spinalis  cer- 
v ids,  of  Albinus.  Spinalis  colli,  of 
Douglas.  Transversalis colli,  ofCow- 
per.  A muscle  situated  on  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  neck,  that  turns 
the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  a 
little  to  one  side.  It  arises  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  upper- 
most six  vertebrae  of  the  back  by  as 
many  distinct  tendons,  ascending 
obliquely  under  the  eomplexus,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes 
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of  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  ex- 
cept the  first  and  last. 

Semi-spinalis  dorsi.  Semi-spina- 
tus,  of  Cowper.  A muscle  situated 
on  the  back,  which  extends  the  spine 
obliquely  backwards.  It  arises  from 
the  transverse  processes  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
vertebrae  of  the  back,  by  as  many 
distinct  tendons,  which  soon  grow 
fleshy,  and  then  become  tendinous 
again,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
spinous  processes  of  all  the  vertebrae 
of  the  back  above  the  eighth,  and 
into  the  lowermost  of  the  neck,  by 
as  many  tendons. 

Semi-spinalis  f.xternus. — See 

Semi-spinalis  Dorsi. 

Semi-tendinosus.  Scmi-nervosus, 
of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  I his 
muscle  is  situated  obliquely,  along 
the  back  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises 
from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
in  common  with  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps  cruris,  to  the  posterior 
edge  of  which  it  continues  to  adhere, 
by  a great  number  of  oblique  fibres 
for  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches. 
Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  os 
femoris  it  terminates  in  a round 
tendon, which  passes  behind  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  thigh  bone,  and,  be- 
coming fiat,  is  inserted  into  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  ridge  of  the 
tibia,  a little  below  its  tuberosity. 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  assist  in 
bending  the  leg,  and  at  the  same 
time  draws  it  a little  inwards. 

Senectus. — See  Age. 

Sensation.  Sensation  or  feeling 
is  the  consciousness  of  a change 
taking  place  in  any  part,  from  the 
contact  of  a foreign  body  with  the 
extremities  of  our  nerves.  1 he 
seat  of  sensation  is  in  the  pulp  of 
the  nerves. 

Sbnsorium.  The  organ  of  any  of 
the  senses. — See  Cerebrum. 

Senses.  The  senses  are  distin- 
guished into  external  and  internal. 
The  external  senses  are  seeing, 
hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  and  feel- 
ing ; — the  internal,  imagination, 
memory,  judgment,  attention,  and 
the  passions. 

Sentient.  This  term  is  applied 
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to  those  parts  which  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  feeling  than  others,  as  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves. 
Sentimentalism. — See  Alusia. 
Septum,  (from  sepio , to  separate, 
L.)  A.  partition,  applied  to  mem- 
branes, bones,  &o.  which  divide 
parts  : as  septum  narium,  &c. 

Septum  cerebelli.  A process  of 
the  dura  mater,  dividing  the  cere- 
bellum perpendicularly  into  two 
principal  parts.  Called  also  Falx 
cerebelli. 

Septum  cerebri. — See  Falx  cere- 
bri. 

Septum  cordis.  The  partition 
between  the  two  ventricles  of  the 
heart. 

Septum  lucidum.  The  thin  and 
tender  portion  of  the  brain,  dividing 
the  lateral  ventricles  from  each 
other. 

Septum  narium.  The  partition 
between  the  nostrils. 

Serosity.  Synonimous  with  se- 
rum. 

Serous.  Relating  to  serum. 
Serous  apoplexy. — See  Apoplexy. 
Serpigo,  (from  serpo,  to  creep, 
L. : because  it  creeps  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin  by  degrees.)  A ring- 
worm, or  tetter. — See  Herpes. 

Serratus,  (from  serra,  a saw,  L) 
In  Anatomy,  applied  to  a muscle, 
and  other  parts,  from  their  serrated 
appearances. 

Serratus  anticus.— See  Pecto- 
ralis minor. 

Serratus  magnus.  Serratus 
major  anticus , of  Douglas  and 
Cowper.  This  is  a broad  fleshy 
muscle,  of  a very  irregular  shape, 
and  is  in  part  covered  by  the  sub- 
scapularis,  pectoralis,  and  latissi- 
mus  dorsi.  Arises,  by  distinct  do- 
tations from  the  external  surfaces 
of  the  eight  or  nine  upper  ribs,  at 
a short  distance  from  their  carti- 
lages. The  upper  digitations  lie 
behind  the  pectoralis  minor.  The 
four  or  five  lower  digitations  are 
received  between  the  digitations  of 
the  obliquus  externus.  The  fibres 
ascending  obliquely  backwards  are 
inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  scapula 
in  its  whole  length,  between  the 


insertions  of  the  rhomboideus  and 
subscapular  is  muscles.  Use — to  draw 
the  scapula  forwards,  so  as  to  fix 
it  against  the  ribs;  to  elevate  the 
ribs,  and  draw  them  outwards,  thus 
enlarging  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

Serratus  posticus  inferior. 
This  is  a thin  muscle,  of  considera- 
ble breadth,  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  back,  under  the  middle  part 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  It  arises 
by  a broad  tendon  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  two,  and  sometimes 
of  the  three  inferior  dorsal  vertebrae, 
and  from  three  and  sometimes  four 
of  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  It 
then  becomes  fleshy,  and  ascending 
a little  obliquely  outwards  and  for- 
wards, divides  into  three,  and  some- 
times four  fleshy  slips,  which  are 
inserted  into  the  lower  edges  of  the 
three  or  four  inferior  ribs,  at  a lit- 
tle distance  from  their  cartilages. 
Its  use  is,  to  pull  the  ribs  down- 
wards, backwards,  and  outwards. 

Serratus  superior  posticus. 
This  is  a small  muscle,  situated 
immediately  under  the  rhomboideus. 
It  arises  from  the  ligamentum  colli, 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
last  cervical  vertebra,  and  the  two 
or  three  uppermost  dorsal,  and  is 
inserted  by  distinct  slips  into  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  some- 
times fifth  ribs.  Its  use  is,  to  expand 
the  thorax,  by  pulling  the  ribs  up- 
wards and  outwards. 

Serum.  The  yellow  and  some- 
what greenish  fluid,  which  separates 
from  the  blood  when  cold  and  at 
rest. — See  Blood. 

Sessamoid  bones.  Ossa  Sesamoi- 
dea.  The  small  round  bones  which 
are  found  at  the  articulations  of  the 
great  toes,  and  sometimes  at  the 
joints  of  the  thumbs.  They  do  not 
exist  in  the  foetus  : but  as  we  ad- 
vance  in  life,  begin  first  to  appear 
in  a cartilaginous  state,  and  at 
length,  in  adult  subjects,  are  com- 
pletely ossified. 

Seton.  Setacium.  An  artificial 
ulcer, made  under  the  skin  by  means 
of  an  instrument  called  a seton  nee- 
dle, which  carries  with  it  a portion 
of  thread  or  silk  that  is  moved 
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backwards  or  forwards,  and  thus 
keeps  up  a constant  irritation. 

Sexual.  Appertaining  to  the 
sexes. 

Sexual  actions.  Sexual  functions. 
Those  functions  proper  to  each  sex, 
by  which  the  species  is  propagated  : 
as  the  excretion  of  semen  in  men  ; 
menstruation,  conception,  partu- 
rition, &c.  in  women. 

Sexual  organs. — See  Generation, 
Organs  of. 

Shingles. — See  Herpes. 

Sialagogue,  (from  sialon,  saliva, 
and  ago,  to  expel,  Gk.)  That  which 
excites  an  uncommon  flow  of  saliva, 
such  as  mercurial  preparations,  ike. 

Sight. — See  Vision. 

Sight  by  day. — See  Hemeralopia. 

Sight  by  night. — See  Nyctalopia. 

Sight,  dimness  of. — See.  Caligo. 

Sight,  lateral. — See  Dysophia. 

Sigmoid,  (from  the  Greek  letter 
sigma,  and  eidos,  resemblance.)  In 
Anatomy , applied  to  parts  which  re- 
semble the  Greek  letter  sigma  ; as 
the  valves  of  the  heart,  the  last  flex- 
ure or  turn  of  the  colon,  &e. 

Sigmoid  flexure. — See  Intestine. 

Signa  critica. — See  Crisis. 

SiNAPisMUS,(from«napi«,  mustard, 
L.)  A sinapism  or  mustard  poultice. 
A term  given  to  a mixture  of  mus- 
tard and  vinegar,  in  form  of  a poul- 
tice, applied  on  various  parts  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  for  the  relief 
of  diseases.  It  is  intended  as  a sub- 
stitute for  a blister. 

Sinciput.  The  fore  part  of  the 
head. — See  Caput. 

Singultus.  The  hiccough.  A con- 
vulsive motion  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
parts  adjacent.  The  most  common 
cause  is  some  accidental  irritation  of 
the  stomach  from  food  or  wind,  and 
hence  it  is  so  common  amongst 
children.  It  is  also  produced  by 
the  irritation  of  worms,  acidity,  and 
bilious  condition  of  the  stomach. 
Hiccough,  or  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm,  sometimes  occurs 
as  a symptomatic  or  sympathetic 
affection.  In  the  latter  state  it  re- 
sults from  gall-stones,  hepatic  dis- 
eases, ulcers  of  the  stomach,  and 
many  diseases  of  the  abdominal 
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viscera.  It  frequently  occurs,  as  a 
forerunner  of  dissolution,  or  in  lat- 
ter states  of  disease,  where  the 
powers  of  life  are  nearly  exhausted  ; 
in  this  case,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
an  alarming  symptom,  it  being  an 
indication  of  extreme  debility. 

Sinus.  (1.)  A cavity  or  depres- 
sion. (2.)  In  Surgery,  a long,  nar- 
row, hollow  track,  leading  from 
some  abscess,  diseased  bone,  ike.  (3.) 
The  veins  of  the  dura  mater  are 
termed  sinuses.  1 hey  are  several 
in  number,  the  principal  of  which 
are,  (l.)  The  longitudinal  sinus, 
which  arises  anteriorly  from  the 
crista  gaili,  ascends  and  passes  be- 
tween the  two  laminae  of  the  falci- 
form process,  to  where  this  process 
ends.  It  then  terminates  into  (2.) 
The  two  lateral  sinuses,  which  lie  in 
the  crucial  groove  of  the  os  occipitis. 
(3.)  The  inferior  longitudinal  sinus, 
which  is  situated  at  the  acute  infe- 
rior margin  of  the  falx. 

Sinus  gen.e  pituitarius. — See 
Antrum  of  Highmore. 

Sinus  maxillary. — See  Antrum. 

Sinus  muliebris.  i he  vagina. 

Siriasis,  (from  sir  os,  a cavity,  L.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  brain,  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  children,  and  at- 
tended with  a. hollowness  of  the 
eyes,  and  depression  of  the  fonta- 
nella. 

Sitiology,  (from  sitos,  aliment, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  A 
doctrine  or  treatise  on  aliment. 

Sitis. — See  Thirst. 

Skeleton.  The  assemblage  of 
all  the  bones  of  the  body,  dried,  and 
preserved  in  their  natural  situation, 
is  called  a skeleton. 

Skin.  The  skin,  though  appa- 
rently a simple  membrane,  is  in  rea- 
lity laminated,  and  consists  of  three 
membranes:  the  outermost  is  call- 
ed the  Scarfskin,  Epidermis,  or  Cuti- 
cle ; immediately  under  this  is  the 
rete-mucosum,  and  beneath  this  is 
the  Cutis-vera,  or  true  skin. — See 
Epidermis,  Rete-mucosum,  and  Cutis. 

Skull.  Cranium.  The  bony  box 
which  contains  the  brain. 

Small-pox.— See  Variola. 

Sneezing.  Sternutatio.  This  con- 
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sists  of  a convulsive  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  from  irritation 
of  the  nostrils.  The  most  common 
cause  of  sneezing,  is  irritation  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  from  snuff, 
dust,  or  any  sharp  acrimonious  gas, 
or  some  secretion  from  the  mem- 
brane itself,  as  the  mucus  of  catarrh, 
measles,  tkc.  Sneezing,  produced  in 
the  ordinary  way,  though  convulsive, 
is  a natural  and  healthy  action, 
intended  to  throw  off  instinctively, 
from  the  delicate  membrane  of  the 
nostrils,  whatever  irritable  or  offen- 
sive material  may  chance  to  be  lodg- 
ed there. 

Snoring. — See  Stertor. 

Soleus,  (from  solea,  a sole,  L. : 
from  its  shape  being  like  the  sole 
fish.) — See  Gastrocnemius  internus. 

So.mna mbulism.- — See  Oneirodynia. 

Somnolentia, (from  somnus,  sleep, 
L.)  Sleepiness. 

Sopiens,  (from  sopio,  to  make 
sleep,  L.)  Having'the  property  of 
procuring  sleep. 

Sopor.  Profound  sleep. 

Soporiferous.  That  which  in- 
duces sleep. 

Sordes.  A brownish  glutinous 
discharge,  somewhat  resembling  cof- 
fee grounds,  which  is  seen  some- 
times in  the  surface  of  unhealthy 
ulcers,  is  so  called  ; also  the  dark 
brownish  matter  which  is  deposited 
on  the  teeth  and  gums  in  the  latter 
stages  of  typhoid  fevers. 

Sound.  (1.)  An  instrument  which 
surgeons  introduce  through  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder,  to  dis- 
cover whether  there  is  a stone  in 
this  viscus  or  not  : and  so  called 
because  when  it  strikes  against  the 
stone,  a sound  is  heard.  (2.)  Iiear- 
ing. 

Spasmi.  Spasmodic  diseases.  The 
third  order  of  the  class  neuro- 
ses, of  Cullen  : characterised  by  a 
morbid  contraction  or  motion  of 
muscular  fibres. 

Spasmodic.  Belonging  to  a spasm 
or  convulsion. 

Spasmology,  (from  spnsmos , a 
spasm,  and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.) 
A treatise  on  convulsions. 

Spasmus,  (from  spao,  to  draw,  Gk.) 


A cramp,  spasm,  or  convulsion.  Ant 
involuntary  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres.  Spasms  are  distinguish- 
ed by  authors  into  clonic  and  to- 
nic spasms.  In  clonic  spasms,  which 
are  the  true  convulsions,  the  con- 
tractions and  relaxations  are  alter- 
nate, as  in  epilepsy  : but  in  tonic 
spasms,  the  part  remains  rigid  as  in 
locked  jaw. — See  Convulsion  and 
Tetanus . 

Spasmus  cynicus.  Sardonic  laugh. 
A convulsive  affection  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  and  li ps  on  both 
sides,  which  involuntarily  forces  the 
muscles  of  those  parts  into  a species 
of  grinning  distortion.  It  some- 
times arises  from  eating  hemlock  or 
other  acrid  poisons,  or  succeeds  to 
an  apoplectic  stroke. 

Spatula,  (diminutive  of  spatha,  a 
broad  instrument.)  An  instrument 
for  spreading  salve. 

Specific.  A remedy  that  has  an 
infallible  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
orders. 

Speculum,  (from  specio,  to  view, 
L.)  An  instrument  for  opening  or 
obtaining  a view  of  parts  within 
each  other,  as  speculum  ani,  specu- 
lum vagina,  &c. 

Speech. — See  Voice. 

Speechlessness. — See  Aphonia. 

Spermatic,  (from  sperma,  seed, 
Gk.)  Belonging  to  the  testicle,  and 
ovary  : as  the  spermatic  artery, 
chord  and  veins. 

Spermatocele,  (from  sperma, 
seed,  and  chele,  a tumour,  Gk.)  A 
swelling  of  the  testicle  or  epididymis 
from  an  accumulation  of  semen.  It 
is  known  by  a swelling  of  those  or- 
gans, pain  extending  to  the  loins, 
without  inflammation. 

Sphacelus,  (from  sphako,  to  de- 
stroy, Gk.) — See  Gangrene. 

SpHiENOiDES. — See  Sphenoides. 

Sphasiioma,  (from sphaira,  aglobe, 
Gk.)  A fleshy  globular  protube- 
rance. 

Spheno.  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  the  sphenoid 
bone. 

Spiifno-maxillaris.  An  artery 
and  a fissure  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye 
is  so  called. 
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Sph ENO-S  A LPINGO  STAPHYUNI'S.  — 

See  Circumflex ua. 

Spii  eno-st a ph  y linus. — See  Leva- 
tor palati. 

Sphenoid,  (from  sphen,  a wedge, 
and eidos,  resemblance,  Gk.  ; because 
it  is  fixed  in  the  cranium  like  a 
wedge.)  Wedge-like : applied  to  a 
bone  of  the  skull. 

Sphenoidal.  Belonging  to  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Sphenoidal  suture.  The  sphe- 
noidal and  ethmoidal  sutures  are 
those  which  surround  the  many  ir- 
regular processes  of  these  two  bones, 
and  join  them  to  each  other  and  to 
the  rest. 

Se  he  no  ides  os.  Os  cuneiforms, 
Os  Bus ih ire.  The  sphenoid  is  a sin- 
gle bone,  placed  transversely  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  and  articulated 
with  all  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
and  several  of  those  of  the  face,  be- 
tween which  it  is  inserted  somewhat 
like  a wedge,  whence  its  name  : its 
form  has  been  likened  to  that  of  a 
bat  with  its  wings  extended.  We 
distinguish  in  this  bone  its  body, 
alae  or  wings,  and  several  processes 
and  foramina.  The  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  articulates  posterior- 
ly with  the  basilar  process  of  the 
occipital,  anteriorly  with  the  eth- 
moid, with  the  orbital  processes  of 
the  frontal  by  the  lesser  and  great- 
er alae,  with  the  anterior  inferior 
angles  of  both  parietal  and  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  two  tem- 
poral, by  the  great  alae,  and  by  the 
spinous  processes  with  the  angles 
between  the  petrous  and  squamous 
portions  of  that  bone  ; with  the  vo- 
mer it  articulates  by  the  rostrum, 
with  the  malar  bones  by  means  of 
the  external  border  of  the  orbital 
plates,  and  with  the  palate  bones  by 
the  pterygoid  processes. 

Sphincter,  (from  sphigto,  to  shut 
up,  Gk.)  The  name  of  several 
muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
shut  or  close  the  aperture  around 
which  they  are  placed. 

Sphincter  ani.  Sphincter  exter- 
nus,  of  Albinus  and  Douglas. 
Sphincter  cutaneus,  of  Winslow.  A 
single  muscle  of  the  anus,  which 


close  the  opening  of  the  anus  into 
the  rectum,  and  pulls  down  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  by  which  it 
assists  in  ejecting  the  urine  and 
semen.  It  arises  from  the  skin  and 
fat  that  surrounds  the  verge  of  the 
anus  on  both  sides,  near  as  far  as 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  : the 
fibres  are  gradually  collected  into 
an  oval  form  and  surround  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  perinamm,  accelera- 
tores  urime,  and  transversi  perinei: 
and  behind  into  the  extremity  of 
the  os  coccygis,  by  an  acute  ter- 
mination. 

Sphincter  oris. — See  Orbicularis 
oris. 

Sphincter  vaginas.  This  muscle 
arises  from  the  sphincter  ani  and 
from  the  posterior  side  of  the  vagina 
near  the  perinaeum  : from  thence  it 
runs  up  the  side  of  the  vagina  near 
its  external  orifice,  opposite  to  the 
nymphae,  covers  the  corpus  caver- 
nosum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  crus 
and  body  or  union  of  the  crura 
clitoridis.  Its  use  is  to  contract  the 
mouth  of  the  vagina. 

Spilus.  A spot  or  discoloration 
of  the  skin.  A mother’s  mark  has 
been  so  called  when  in  the  form  of 
a mere  spot. 

Spina  bifida. — See  Hydro-rachi- 
tis. 

Spina  ventosa.  A tumour  aris- 
ing from  an  internal  caries  of  a 
bone.  It  most  frequently  occurs  in 
the  carpus  and  tarsus,  and  is  known 
by  a continual  pain  in  the  bone,  and 
a red  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  has 
a spongy  feel. 

Spinal.  Belonging  to  the  spine 
of  the  back. 

Spinal  marrow. — See  Medulla 
spinalis. 

Spinalis  cervicis.  This  muscle, 
which  is  situated  close  to  the  verte- 
brae at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back, 
arises  by  distinct  tendons,  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  five  or 
six  uppermost  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
and  ascending  obliquely  under  the 
complexus,  is  inserted  by  small  ten- 
dons into  the  spinous  processes  of 
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the  fifth,  sixth,  fourth,  third,  and 
second  cervical  vertebrae.  Its  use  is, 
to  extend  the  neck  obliquely  back- 
wards. 

Spinalis  colli. — See  Semi-spina- 
lis  coili. 

Spinalis  dorsi.  Trunsversalis 
dorsi,  of  Winslow.  This  is  a fleshy 
mass,  which  is  situated  along  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  back,  and 
the  inner  side  of  the  longissimus 
dorsi.  It  arises  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  uppermost  vertebrae 
of  the  loins  and  the  lowermost  ones 
of  the  back,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
nine  uppermost  vertebrae  of  the 
back.  Its  use  is  to  extend  the  ver- 
tebrae, and  to  assist  in  raising  the 
spine. 

Spine. — See  Vertebra. 

Splanchnic,  (from  splagchnon,  an 
entrail,  Gk.)  Belonging  to  the 
entrails. 

Splanchnology,  (from  splagchnon, 
an  entrail,  and  logon,  a discourse, 
Gk.)  The  doctrine  of  the  viscera. 

Spleen.  This  is  a soft,  spongy, 
and  exceedingly  vascular  organ, 
placed  in  the  left  hypochondriac 
region,  between  the  diaphragm  and 
the  stomach,  and  beneath  the  carti- 
lages of  the  ribs.  Its  colour  is  a 
deep  red,  with  a tinge  of  blue,  par- 
ticularly round  its  margin.  Its  form 
is  somewhat  oval,  being  smooth  and 
convex  on  the  exterior,  and  irregu- 
larly concave  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  is  divided  into  two  parts  un- 
equally, by  a transverse  slit  for  the 
transmission  of  its  vessels.  The 
spleen  has  a peritonaeal  investment 
prolonged  to  it  from  the  stomach, 
by  which,  as  well  as  by  vessels,  it  is 
connected  to  that  organ:  but  it  has 
also  a smooth  and  proper  tunic  pro- 
per to  itself.  Its  size  is  very  vari- 
able in  different  individuals.  The 
splenic  artery,  derived  from  the 
c celiac,  is  of  very  large  size,  and 
ramifies  minutely  throughout  its 
internal  substance.  Its  nerves  are 
derived  from  the  solar  plexus,  form- 
ing an  interlacement,  called  splenic 
plexus,  previously  to  their  entrance 
into  it ; it  has  numerous  lympha- 
tics, but  no  excretory  duct.  The 


use  of  the  spleen  has  not  hitherto 
been  determined:  yet  if  its  situa- 
tion and  fabric  be  considered,  it 
may  be  supposed  to  afford  some 
assistance  to  the  stomach  during 
the  process  of  digestion. 

Splenetic,  (from  splen,  the 
spleen,  Gk.)  Belonging  to  the 
spleen. 

Splenitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
spleen.  Characterised  by  fever, 
tension,  heat,  tumour,  and  pain  in 
the  left  hypochondrium,  increased 
by  pressure.  'The  disease  generally 
commences  with  shivering,  followed 
by  intense  heat,  and  very  great 
thirst:  a pain  and  tumour  are  per- 
ceived in  the  left  hypochondrium, 
and  the  paroxysms  for  the  most  part 
assume  a quartan  form.  The  spleen 
is  also  liable  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, which  is  a very  common  atten- 
dant of  agues.  The  causes  of  the 
disease  are,  in  general,  the  same 
with  those  of  other  inflammatory 
disorders.  In  tropical  countries, 
however,  it  is  much  influenced  by 
climate  and  season,  and  mostly 
occurs  in  connection  with  agues  in 
persons  of  weak  and  debilitated 
constitutions. 

Splenius.  Splenius  capitis,  and 
splenius  colli,  of  Albinus.  The  sple- 
nius, is  a flat,  broad,  and  oblong 
muscle,  in  part  covered  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  trapezius,  and 
obliquely  situated  between  the  back 
part  of  the  ear,  and  the  lower  and 
posterior  part  of  the  neck.  It  arises 
from  the  four  or  five  superior  spi- 
nous processes  of  the  dorsal  verte- 
bra, from  the  last  cervical,  and 
from  the  ligamentum  colli ; and  is 
inserted  by  two  distinct  tendons 
into  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
two  first  vertebme  of  the  neck,  send- 
ing off  some  few  fibres  to  the  com- 
plexus  and  levator  scapulae,  into 
the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
mastoid  process,  and  into  a ridge  on 
the  occipital  bone.  This  muscle 
may  lie  easily  separated  into  two 
parts  ; and  some  writers  have  de- 
scribed these  as  two  distinct  mus- 
cles, calling  that  portion  which  is 
inserted  into  the  mastoid  process 
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and  os  occipitis,  the  splenitis  capitis  ; 
and  that  which  is  inserted  into  the 
vertebrse  of  the  neck,  splenius  cit'd. 
Use  -when  this  muscle  acts  singly, 
it  draws  the  head  and  upper  verte- 
brae of  the  neck  obliquely  back- 
wards : when  both  act,  they  pull  the 
head  directly  backwards. 

Splint.  A long  piece  of  w'ood, 
tin,  or  strong'  pasteboard,  employed 
for  preventing  the  ends  of  broken 
bones  from  moving. 

Spongiosum  os. — See  Ethmoides 
os,  and  Spongiosa  ossa. 

Spohadic,  (from  speiro,  to  sow, 
Gk.)  An  epithet  for  such  infections 
and  other  diseases  as  seize  a few 
persons  at  any  time  or  season. 

Sprain. — See  Subluxatio. 

Sputum,  (from  spun,  to  spit,  L.) 
Saliva.  That  which  is  cast  out  of 
the  mouth  merely  by  spitting  or 
hawking,  as  the  spittle  : it  applies 
aho  to  expectoration,  or  that  which 
comes  from  within  the  chest  and  is 
spit  out. — See  Expectoration. 

Squama,  A scale.  An  opake 
and  thickened  lamina  of  the  cuticle. 
— See  Scale. 

Squama.  An  order  of  cutaneous 
diseases  in  Dr.  Willan’s  arrange- 
ment. Scaly  diseases  are  commonly 
produced  by  some  degree  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  true  skin,  over  wdiich 
they  are  formed  : but  occasionally, 
as  in  the  slighter  forms  of  pity- 
riasis, the  cuticle  alone,  or  with  the 
rete  mucosum,  appears  to  be  in  a 
morbid  condition.  The  four  genera 
of  scaly  diseases  are.  Lepra,  Psoria- 
sis, Pityriasis,  and  Ichthyosis. 

Squamose,  (from  squama,  a scale, 
L. : because  the  bones  lie  over  each 
other  like  scales.)  Scaly. 

Squamose  suture.  The  suture 
which  unites  the  squamose  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  with  the 
parietal. 

Squinting. — See  Strabismus. 

Stammering. — See  Blccsitas. 

Stapedius,  (from  stapes , one  of 
the  bones  of  the  ear,  L.)  A small 
muscle  of  the  internal  ear,  which 
draws  the  stapes  obliquely  upwards 
towards  the  cavern,  by  which  the 
posterior  part  of  its  base  is  moved 


inwards,  and  the  anterior  part 
outwards. 

Stapes.  (A  stirrup,  so  named 
from  its  resemblance,  L.)  One  of 
the  bones  of  the  ossicula  auditus. 

Staph  yle,  (from  staphule,  a grape 
or  raisin,  Gk. : so  called  from  its 
resemblance.)  The  Uvula. 

Staphylinus. — See  Azygos  uvu/fe. 

Staphyloma-  A disease  of  the 
eyeball,  in  which  the  cornea  loses 
its  natural  transparency,  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  eye,  and  projects 
beyond  the  eyelids  in  the  form  of 
an  elongated,  whitish,  or  pearl- 
coloured  tumour,  and  is  attended 
with  total  loss  of  sight.  It  is  gene- 
rally the  result  of  habitual  ophthal- 
mia, contusions,  or  a deposition  of 
the  variolous  humour  in  the  small- 
pox. 

Steatoma,  (from  stear,  suet, 
Gk.)  An  encysted  tumour,  the 
contents  of  which  are  of  a suety 
consistence. 

Sterility.  In  Physiology  and 
Pathology,  sterility  is  the  want  of 
power  to  get  or  bear  a child  : hence 
it  applies  to  both  the  male  and 
female.  In  the  latter,  this  imper- 
fection or  want  of  the  conceptive 
power  may  arise  from  a direct  want 
of  tone,  rather  than  a want  of  de- 
sire ; and  the  common  causes  are, 
a life  of  intemperance  of  any  kind, 
and  especially  of  inordinate  indul- 
gence in  sexual  pleasures,  a long 
continuance  of  the  wdiites,  or  a 
paralytic  affection  of  the  generative 
organs.  It  has  also  been  occasioned 
from  injuries  about  the  lumbar 
region,  and  organic  derangement  or 
structural  defect,  both  natural  and 
accidental. 

Male  sterility,  is  an  inability  to 
beget  offspring.  It  is  caused  either 
by  impotency,  or  by  seminal  mise- 
mission ; or  by  copulative  incon- 
gruity. 

Sterna  lgi a,  (from  sternon,  the 
sternum,  and  algos,  pain,  Gk.)  Pain 
about  the  sternum,  which  is  often 
very  severe,  and  may  arise  from 
rheumatism,  gout,  dyspepsia,  and 
other  diseases. 

Sterno.  Names  compounded  of 
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this  word  belong  to  muscles  which 
are  attached  to  the  sternum. 

STRR  NO-CLEIDO-MASTOIDEUS.  MtlS- 
toideus,  of  Douglas  and  Covvpeb. 
A muscle  on  the  anterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  neck,  which  turns  the 
head  to  one  side,  and  bends  it  forward. 
It  arises  by  two  distinct  origins  : the 
anterior,  tendinous  and  tleshy,  from 
the  top  of  the  sternum  near  its 
junction  with  the  clavicle,  and  pos- 
terior fleshy,  from  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  clavicle.  Both 
unite  at  t lie  lower  and  lateral  part 
of  the  neck  to  form  one  muscle, 
which  runs  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards,  to  he  inserted  by  a strong 
thick  tendon  into  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  hone. 

Sterno-costales.  Triangularis, 
of  Douglas  and  Albinus.  This  is  a 
thin  flat  plane  of  muscular  and 
tendinous  fibres,  placed  within  the 
thorax,  immediately  behind  the 
costal  cartilages.  It  arises  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ensiforme  carti- 
lage, and  from  the  lower  third  of  the 
sternum,  from  which  its  fibres  pass 
outwards  and  upwards,  diverging, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  bor- 
ders and  inner  surface  of  the  car- 
tilages of  the  true  ribs,  from  the 
sixth  to  the  third  inclusive.  The 
use  of  the  Sterno-costales,  or  Tri- 
angularis, is  to  assist  in  moving  the 
ribs  upwards  and  downwards. 

Sterno-hyoideus.  A long,  flat, 
and  thin  muscle  situated  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck.  It  arises  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  sternum,  from 
the  posterior  clavicular  ligament, 
and  from  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib.  The  fibres  ascend  to  be  insert- 
ed into  the  lower  border  of  the 
body  of  the  os  hyoides.  Its  use  is 
to  draw  the  os  hyoides  downwards. 

STERNO-TH  YROIDEUS.  A flat, 

thin  muscle  situated  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  neck,  between  the  ster- 
num and  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
behind  the  sterno-hyoideus.  It  arises 
from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  sternum,  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  first  and  second  ribs.  From 
thence  it  ascends,  and  passing  over 
the  thyroid  gland  and  cricoid  car- 


tilage, is  inserted  tendinous  into 
the  lower  and  posterior  edge  of  the 
rough  line  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
immediately  under  the  insertion  of 
the  sterno-hyoideus.  Sometimes  a 
few  fibres  extend  on  to  the  os 
hyoides.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
larynx  downwards. 

Sternum.  Pectoris  os.  The 
breast  bone.  This  is  an  oblong, 
flat  bone  placed  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  thorax.  In  the  adult  the  ster- 
num is  generally  composed  of  two 
or  three  portions,  united  together 
by  cartilage,  but  in  aged  persons  it 
is  generally  consolidated  into  one 
bone  : of  the  three  portions  as 
found  in  the  adult,  the  uppermost 
is  somewhat  of  triangular  shape, 
being  hollowed  in  its  upper  middle 
part,  to  make  way  for  the  trachaea. 
On  each  side  superiorly  it  has  two 
oblong  articulating  surfaces,  for 
receiving  the  ends  of  the  clavicles. 
And  below  these,  on  each  side,  are 
two  more  articulating  surfaces,  to 
which  are  attached  the  first  rib,  and 
part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second. 
The  middle  portion  is  much  longer, 
narrower,  and  thinner  than  the  for- 
mer. Its  edge,  on  each  side,  af- 
fords four  articulating  surfaces  for 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs.  The  third  or  inferior  portion 
is  the  smallest  portion.  From  its 
shape,  and  its  being  uniformly  found 
in  a cartilaginous  state  in  young 
subjects,  it  has  been  commonly 
named  the  xiphoid,  ensiforme,  or 
sword-like  cartilage:  the  sternum 
serves  for  the  articulation  of  the 
seven  true  ribs  on  each  side  ; hence 
it  is  of  considerable  use  in  respira- 
tion. It  is  also  articulated  with  the 
clavicles.  It  serves  for  the  origin 
and  insertion  of  several  muscles, 
supports  the  mediastinum,  and  de- 
fends the  heart  and  lungs. 

Sternutatio. — See  Sneezing. 

Stertor.  A snoring  or  snorting. 
A loud  and  deep  sound  produced  in 
the  larynx  and  fauces. 

Stethoscope,  (from  stethos,  the 
chest,  and  scopro , to  exphwe,  Gk.) 
An  instrument  of  cylindrical  form, 
about  twelve  inches  iong,  and  of  the 
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diameter  of  a flute.  It  is  hollow 
throughout,  and  is  generally  divided 
into  two  parts  for  the  convenience  of 
using  the  whole  or  half  length.  The 
end  of  each  part  terminates  in  a 
funnel-shaped  cavity,  the  one  to 
receive  the  separate  half  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  other  to  receive 
the  part  acting  as  a stopper  : which 
latter  has  a short  pipe,  made  of 
brass  or  silver,  to  enter  the  base  of 
the  cylinder.  The  instrument  is 
used  without  the  stopper,  when 
employed  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
respiration : and  with  it,  either  to 
examine  the  action  of  the  heart,  or 
the  signs  afforded  by  the  voice,  in 
certain  states  of  disease  affecting 
the  lungs  or  pleural  membrane.  In 
using  this  instrument  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  it  is  kept  perfectly  flat 
upon  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
in  order  that  sound  may  not  escape, 
nor  air  be  admitted : for  which 
purpose  it  is  convenient  to  hold  it 
at  its  lower  part,  while  the  other 
end  should  be  in  close  contact  with 
the  ear,  so  that  the  aperture  of  the 
instrument  be  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  internal  ear. 

Sthenia.  A term  employed  to 
denote  that  state  of  the  body  which 
disposes  to  inflammatory  diseases 
in  opposition  to  those  of  debility, 
which  arise  from  asthenia. 

Stigma, (from  stizo,  to  inflict  blows, 
Gk.)  In  Pathology,  (l.)  A small 
red  speck  in  the  skin,  occasioning  no 
elevation  of  the  cuticle.  Stigmata 
are  generally  distinct  or  apart  from 
each  other  ; they  sometimes  assume 
a livid  colour,  and  are  then  termed 
petechia ?,  and  purpura.  (2.)  A na- 
tural mark  or  spot  upon  the  skin. — 
See  Ncevus  maternus. 

Stimulant,  (from  stimulo,  to  stir 
up,  L.)  That  which  possesses  a 
power  of  exciting  the  animal  ener- 
gy- 

Stimulus.  In  Pathology  and  Phy- 
siology, that  which  rouses  the  action 
or  energy  of  a part. 

Stomacace,  (from  stoma,  the 
mouth,  and eaeos,  evil,Gk.)  Cancrwn 
oris.  Canker  of  the  mouth.  A fetor 
in  the  mouth  with  a bloody  dis- 
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charge  from  the  gums,  which  are 
ulcerated  along  their  edges. 

Stomach,  (from  stoma, the  mouth, 
and  clieo,  to  pour,  Gk.)  Ventriculus. 
This  is  a hollow,  musculo- mem  bra- 
nous  viscus,  occupying  part  of  the 
left  hypochondriac  and  epigastric 
regions.  It  is  the  largest  or  most 
distended  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  being  continuous  by  one  ex- 
tremity, with  the  .esophagus,  which 
opens  into  it  from  above,  and  by 
the  other  with  the  duodenum, 
which  forms  the  first  part  of  the 
intestines  properly  so  called.  The 
stomach  is  in  intimate  relation  with 
many  important  organs  : it  lies  be- 
neath tlie  diaphragm  and  liver, 
above  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
colon,  having  the  spleen  on  its  left 
and  the  duodenum  on  its  right ; 
whilst  its  anterior  surface  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  posterior  rests  on  the  pan- 
creas and  great  vessels,  the  ascend- 
ing layer  of  the  transverse  meso- 
colon interposing.  The  stomach  has 
an  upper  and  a lower  border.  The 
latter  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
is  named  its  great  curvature : along 
it  runs  the  gastro-epiploic  vessels  : 
opposite  the  spleen  it  bulges  out 
into  a cul-de-sac;  this  part  is  called 
its  splenic  extremity.  The  upper 
border  is  called  its  lesser  curvature, 
which  extends  from  the  aesophagus 
to  the  pylorus,  being  not  more  than 
three  inches  in  length  : it  is  connect- 
ed by  the  small  omentum  to  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  liver.  The 
stomach  has  two  openings  : one 
situated  superiorly,  called  cardiac 
orifice,  in  which  the  aesophagus  ter- 
minates ; the  other  placed  interi- 
orly and  to  the  right,  named  the 
pyloric  orifice,  through  which  the 
chyme  passes  into  the  duodenum. 
The  stomach  is  composed  of  three 
coats,  viz.  the  serous  or  external, 
the  muscular  or  middle,  and  the 
m ucous  or  villous,  or  internal.  The 
stomach  derives  its  blood  from  two 
arterial  arches,  which  correspond  to 
its  two  curvatures  : the  upper  one 
being  formed  by  the  coronary  ar- 
tery, and  the  pyloric  branch  of  the 
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hepatic  : the  lower  by  the  two  ^as- 
tro-epiploic branches  : one  being 
derived  from  the  hepatic,  and  the 
other  from  the  splenic.  Besides 
these,  its  splenic  end  receives  the 
vasa  brevia  from  the  splenic  artery. 
Its  blood  is  returned  by  corre- 
sponding veins  into  the  splenic  vein. 
Its  nerves  consist  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  par  vagum,  and  of 
the  stomachic  flexus which  is  derived 
from  the  great  solar  plexus.  The 
use  of  the  stomach  is  to  excite  hun- 
ger and  partly  thirst,  to  receive 
the  food  from  the  oesophagus,  and 
to  retain  it,  till  by  the  motion  of 
the  stomach,  the  admixture  of  va- 
rious fluids,  and  many  other  changes, 
it  is  rendered  fit  to  pass  the  right  or 
pyloric  orifice,  and  afford  chyle  to 
the  intestines. 

Stomachic.  That  which  excites 
and  strengthens  the  action  of  the 
stomach. 

Stomachtjs.  The  stomach. 

Stone. — See  Calculus. 

Strabismus,  (from  strabizo,  to 
squint,  Gk.)  Squinting.  An  af- 
fection of  the  eye,  by  which  a per- 
son sees  objects  in  an  oblique  man- 
ner, from  the  axis  of  vision  being 
distorted. 

Strabositas. — See  Strabismus. 

Straight. — See  Rectus. 

Strangury,  (from  stragsc,  a drop, 
and  ouron,  urine,  Gk.)  A difficulty 
in  making  water,  attended  with 
pain,  and  dripping. 

Stricture.  A diminution  or  con- 
tracted state  of  some  tube  or  duct 
of  the  body : as  the  oesophagus, 
intestines,  urethra,  vagina,  &c. 
They  are  either  organic  or  spasmo- 
dic. 

Stridor  dentium.  Grinding  of 
the  teeth. 

Strophulus.  A papulous  erup- 
tion peculiar  to  infants,  and  exhi- 
biting a variety  of  forms,  which  are 
described  in  Dr.  Willan’s  classifi- 
cation under  the  titles  of  inter tinc- 
tus,  albidus,  confertus,  volaticus,  and 
candidus. 

Struma.  This  term  is  generally 
applied  to  that  state  of  body  which 
indicates  a scrophulous  diathesis. 


Strumous.  Of  the  nature  of 
scrofula. 

Stupor,  (from  stupeo,  to  be 
senseless,  L.)  Insensibility. 

Stuttering.  A high  degree  of 
stammering,  which  is  a nervousness, 
influencing  the  speech. 

Sty. — See  Hordeolum. 

Styliform,  (from  stylus,  a bodkin, 
and  forma,  likeness,  L.)  Shaped 
like  a bodkin  or  style.  In  Anatomy, 
applied  to  processes  of  bones,  as 
the  styloid  process,  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

Stylo.  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  muscles  which 
are  attached  to  the  styloid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

Stylo-glossus.  A muscle  situat- 
ed between  the  lower  jaw  and  os 
hyoides  laterally,  which  draws  the 
tongue  aside  and  backwards.  It 
arises  from  the  styloid  process,  and 
from  the  ligament  which  connects 
that  process  to  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  runs  along  its 
sides,  and  is  insensibly  lost  near  its 
tip. 

Stylo. hyoideus.  A muscle  si- 
tuated between  the  lower  jaw  and 
os  hyoides  laterally,  which  pulls 
the  os  hyoides  to  one  side,  and  a 
little  upwards.  It  is  a small,  thin, 
fleshy  muscle,  situated  between  the 
styloid  process  and  os  hyoides, 
under  the  posterior  belly  and  mid- 
dle tendon  of  the  digastricus,  near 
the  upper  edge  of  that  muscle.  It 
arises  from  the  basis  and  posterior 
edge  of  the  styloid  process,  and  de- 
scending in  an  oblique  direction,  is 
inserted  into  the  lateral  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  os  hyoides.  The 
fleshy  belly  of  this  muscle  is  usually 
perforated  on  one  or  both  sides,  for 
the  passage  of  the  middle  tendon  of 
the  digastricus.  Its  use  is  to  pull 
the  os  hyoides  to  one  side,  and  a 
little  upwards. 

Stylo-mastoid  foramen.  For- 
amen-stylo mustoideum.  A hole  be- 
tween the  styloid  and  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone,  through 
which  the  portio  dura  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  passes  to  the  temples. 
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Stylo- pharyngeus.  A muscle 
situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and 
os  hyoides  laterally,  which  dilates 
and  raises  the  pharynx  and  thyroid 
cartilage  upwards.  It  arises  from 
the  root  of  the  styloid  process,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the 
pharynx  and  hack  part  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 

Stylus.  A surgical  instrument 
called  a probe. 

Stymatosis.  A violent  erection 
of  the  penis,  with  a bloody  dis- 
charge. 

Styptic,  (from  stupho,  to  astringe, 
Gk.)  A term  given  to  those  sub- 
stances which  possess  the  power  of 
stopping  hoemorrhage,  such  as  tur- 
pentine, alum,  &c . 

Son,  (under,  L.)  (1.)  In  Anatomy, 
it  is  applied  to  parts  which  lie  under 
the  other  word  or  name  which  sub 
precedes ; as  sub-scapularis,  under 
the  scapula,  &c.  (2.)  In  Pathology, 
it  is  used  to  express  an  imperfect  dis- 
ease, or  a febrile  state  of  a disease  ; 
as,  subluxation , subacute,  &c. 

Subclavian,  (from  sub,  beneath, 
and  clavicula,  the  clavicle,  L.)  That 
which  is,  or  passes  under  the  clavicle. 

Subclavian  artery.  The  right 
subclavian  arises  from  the  arteria 
innominata,  and  proceeds  under  the 
clavicle  to  the  axilla.  The  left  sub- 
clavian arises  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  and  ascends  under  the  left  cla- 
vicle to  the  axilla.  The  subelavians 
in  their  course  give  off  the  internal 
mammary,  the  cervical,  the  verte- 
bral, and  the  superior  intercostal 
arteries. 

Subclavian  vein.  This  receives 
the  blood  from  the  vein  of  the  arm, 
and  runs  into  the  vena  cava  superior. 

Subcla vius.  A muscle  situated 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax, 
which  pulls  the  clavicle  downwards 
and  forwards.  It  arises  from  the 
cartilage  that  joins  the  first  rib  to 
the  sternum,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
inferior  part  of  the  clavicle. 

Subcru uveus.  A name  of  two  lit- 
tle muscular  slips  sometimes  found 
under  the  crurseus  ; they  are  insert- 
ed into  the  capsular  ligament,  which 
they  pull  up. 
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Subcutaneous,  (from  sub,  under, 
and  cutis,  the  skin,  L.)  Under  the 
skin.  The  platvsrna  myoides  is  so 
called  ; as  also  some  vessels,  nerves 
and  glands,  &c.  which  lie  superfici- 
ally beneath  the  skin. 

Sublimis. — See  Flexor  brevis  digi - 
torum  pedis , and  Flexor  sublimis  per- 
forates. 

Sublingualis,  (from  sub,  under, 
and  lingua,  the  tongue,  L.)  Sublin- 
gual. A name  given  to  parts  imme- 
diately under  the  tongue. 

Sublingual  glands.  The  glands 
which  are  situated  under  the  tongue, 
and  secrete  saliva.  Their  excretory 
ducts  are  called  Rivinian,  from  their 
discoverer. 

Subluxatio.  A sprain. 

Submersion,  (from  sub,  under,  and 
mergo,  to  sink,  L.)  Drowning. — See 
Asphyxia. 

Subscapu laris,  (from  sub,  under, 
and  scapula,  the  shoulder  blade,  L.) 
Infra-scapu/uris.  The  name  of  this 
muscle  sufficiently  indicates  its  situ- 
ation. It  is  composed  of  many 
fasciculi  of  tendinous  and  fleshy 
fibres,  the  marks  of  which  are  im- 
printed in  the  under  surface  of  the 
scapula.  These  fasciculi,  which  arise 
from  all  the  basis  of  the  scapula  in- 
ternally, and  likewise  from  its  su- 
perior as  well  as  from  one  half  of  its 
inferior  costa,  unite  to  form  a con- 
siderable flat  tendon,  which  adhere 
to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  are  in- 
serted into  the  upper  part  of  the 
lesser  tuberosity  at  the  head  of  the 
os  humeri.  Its  chief  use, is  to  roll 
the  arm  inwards  : it,  likewise,  serves 
to  bring  it  close  to  the  ribs. 

Subsultus,  (from  subsu/to,  to  leap, 
L.)  Weak  convulsive  motions  or 
twitchings  of  the  tendons  of  the 
hands.  These  twitchings  are  most 
common  in  the  extreme  stages  of 
debility,  produced  by  low  nervous 
and  typhus  fevers,  and  are  generally 
the  harbingers  of  a fatal  termination. 
Twitchings  of  a limb,  or  a set  of 
muscles,  is  often  an  habitual  affection. 

Succedaneum.  A medicine  sub- 
stituted for  another. 

Succus  gastricus. — See  Gastric 
juice. 
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Sura  men,  (from  sudor , sweat,  L.) 
Sudumina  are  vesicles  resembling 
millet-seeds,  in  form  and  magnitude, 
which  appear  suddenly,  without  fe- 
ver, especially  in  the  summer  time, 
after  much  labour  and  sweating. 

Sudatio,  (from  sudor,  sweat,  L.) 
A sweating.  See  Ephidrosis. 

Sudor.  Sweat  or  perspiration. 

Sudorific,  (from  sudor  sweat, and 
facio,  to  make,  L.)  A synonym  of 
diaphoretic.  — See  Diaphoretic. 

Suffocatio.  Suffocation. 

Suffusion.  (1.)  A cataract.  (2.) 
An  extravasation  of  some  humour, 
as  the  blood  ; thus  we  say  a suffusion 
of  blood  in  the  eye,  when  it  is,  what 
is  vulgarly  called,  blood-shot. 

Sulcus.  A groove  or  furrow, 
generally  applied  to  the  bones. 

Superbus. — See  Rectus  superior 
oculi. 

Supercilium.  See  Eye-brow. 

Super  fgstation,  (from  super, 
above  or  upon,  and  foetus,  a foetus, 
L.)  The  impregnation  of  a woman 
already  pregnant. 

Superior  auris. — See  Attollens 
aurem. 

Supinatton,  (from  supinus,  placed 
upward,  L.)  The  act  of  turning  the 
palm  of  the  hand  upwards  by  rotat- 
ing the  radius  upon  the  ulna. 

Supinator.  A name  given  to 
those  muscles  which  turn  the  hand 
upwards. 

Supinator  brevis. — See  Supina- 
tor radii  brevis. 

Supinator  longus. — See  Supina- 
tor radii  longus. 

Supinator  radii  brevis.  A su- 
pinator muscle  of  the  hand,  situated 
on  the  fore-arm.  Supinator  brevis 
sive  minor,  of  W inslow.  It  is  placed 
under  the  supinator  longus,  the 
extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior,  the 
extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  extensor 
digitorum  communis,  and  the  exten- 
sor minimi  digiti.  It  arises  from  the 
lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  outer 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  from 
the  outer  edge  and  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  ulna,  adhering  firmly  to 
the  ligament  that  joins  the  radius 
to  that  hone.  It  is  inserted  into 
the  upper,  inner,  and  anterior  part  of 


the  radius  around  the  cartilaginous 
surface,  upon  which  slides  the  ten- 
don of  the  biceps,  and  likewise  into 
a ridge  that  runs  downwards  and 
outwards  below  this  surface.  It  as- 
sists in  the  supination  of  the  hand, 
by  rolling  the  radius  outwards. 

Supinator  radii  longus.  Supina- 
tor longus,  of  A lbinus.  Supinator 
longus  sive  major,  of  Winslow.  A 
muscle  situated  immediately  under 
the  integuments  along  the  outer 
convex  surface  of  the  radius.  It 
arises  from  the  ridge  above  the  ex- 
ternal condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
between  the  hrachialis  interims,  and 
triceps  brachii.  It  terminates  about 
the  middle  of  the  fore-arm  in  a flat 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  near  the 
root  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius.  This  muscle  assists  in  roll- 
ing the  radius  outwards,  and  turn- 
ing the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards ; 
and  likewise  assists  in  pronation, 
and  in  bending  the  fore-arm. 

Supfositorium,  (from  sub,  under, 
and  pono,  to  put,  L.)  A supposi- 
tory. A substance  to  be  put  into 
the  rectum,  there  to  remain  and 
dissolve  gradually. 

Suppressed  menses. — See  Ame- 
norrhoea. 

Suppression,  (from  supprimo,  to 
withhold,  L.)  The  total  defect  or 
non-secretion  of  any  humour.  Ap- 
plied to  the  urine,  when  the  kidneys 
do  not  separate  any  from  the  blood. 
— See  Retention. 

Suppuration,  (from  suppwo,  to 
suppurate,  L.)  That  morbid  action 
by  which  pus  is  deposited  in  inflam- 
mations.— See  Pus. 

Supra.  Above.  This  word,  before 
any  other  name,  implies  its  situa- 
tion being  above  it : as.  supra-spina- 
tus,  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula, 
&c. 

Supra- costales. — See  Intercostal 
muscles. 

Supra-spinatus.  A muscle  si- 
tuated in  the  superior  fossa  of  the 
scapula.  It  arises  from  the  whole 
of  the  base  of  the  scapula  that  is 
above  its  spine,  and  likewise  from 
the  spine  itself,  and  from  the  supe- 
rior costa.  It  terminates  in  a tendon 
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which  passes  under  the  acromion, 
adheres  to  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  os  humeri,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  greater  tube- 
rosity at  the  head  of  the  os  humeri. 
This  muscle  assists  in  raising  the 
arm  upwards,  and  may  likewise 
serve  to  move  the  scapula  upon  the 
humerus. 

Surfeit.  The  consequence  of 
excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  of 
something  unwholesome  or  impro- 
per in  the  food.  It  consists  of  a 
heavy  load  or  oppression  of  the 
stomach,  with  nausea,  sickness,  im- 
peded perspiration,  and,  at  times, 
eruptions  on  tin;  skin. — See  Colic. 

Surgery. — See  Chiru rgi a . 

Su.spensorium,  (from  suspendo,  to 
hang,  L.)  A suspensory  : a hag  or 
bandage,  to  suspend  any  part. 

Sutura,  (from  suo,  to  join  to- 
gether, L.)  A suture.  In  Surgery, 
this  term  signifies  the  uniting  the 
lips  of  a wound  by  sewing.  In 
Anatomy,  the  term  suture  is  applied 
to  the  union  of  bones  by  means  of 
dentiform  margins,  as  in  the  bones 
of  the  cranium. 

Sweat. — See  Perspiration. 

Swine-pox. — See  Varicella. 

Sycosis,  (from  sucon,  a flg,  Gk.) 
A cutaneous  disease,  which  consists 
of  an  eruption  of  inflamed  but  nut 
very  hard  tubercles,  occurring  on 
the  bearded  portion  of  the  face  and 
on  the  scalp  in  adults,  and  usually 
clustering  together,  in  irregular 
patches.  Two  species  of  this  dis- 
ease have  been  noticed  by  authors ; 
viz.  (1.)  Cycosis  menti,  in  which  the 
tubercles  are  situated  on  the  under 
lip,  or  prominent  part  of  the  chin. 
(2.)  Sycosis  capillitii,  where  the  tu- 
bercles are  seated  chiefly  about  the 
margin  of  the  hairy  scalp,  round 
the  forehead,  temples,  or  near  the 
external  ear. 

Symbologia,  (from  sumbulon,  a 
sign,  and  logos,  a word,  Gk.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  signs  and  symptoms 
of  disease. 

Symmetry.  The  exact  and  beau- 
tiful proportion  of  parts  to  one 
another. 

Sympathetic.  (I.)  Relating  to 


sympathy.  (2.)  See  Intercostal  nerve. 

Symphysis,  (from  sun,  together, 
and  phu8,  to  grow,  Gk.)  Mediate 
connection.  A genus  of  the  con- 
nection of  bones,  in  which  they  are 
united  by  means  of  an  intervening 
body ; as  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubis,  lower  jaw,  &c. 

Symptom,  (from  sumptoma,  coin- 
cident, Gk.)  A coincidence  or  cir- 
cumstance that  happens  at  the  same 
time  that  the  disease  takes  place  : 
for  example,  a blood-vessel  breaks 
in  the  wind-pipe,  and  the  person 
coughs  or  hawks  up  blood  : the 
disease  here  is  the  rupture  of  the 
blood-vessel,  and  the  spitting  of 
blood  is  the  symptom.  It  is  from 
the  symptoms  we  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  part  of  the  body  in 
which  the  disease  is  situated,  and 
also  with  t lie  nature  and  difference 
of  diseases.  The  symptoms  of  dis- 
eases are  very  numerous,  because 
most  of  the  functions  of  the  body 
undergo  a change  when  disease 
takes  place.  Symptoms,  then,  are 
the  plioenomena  of  diseases ; and 
every  symptom  isa  change  of  action, 
or  an  unhealthy  action,  or  lesion 
of  a visible  quality  of  some  part  of 
the  body. 

Synarthrosis,  (from  sun,  to- 
gether, and  arthron,  a joint,  Gk.) 
Immoveable  connection.  A genus 
of  connection  of  bones,  in  which 
they  are  united  together  by  an  im- 
moveable union,  as  the  sutures 
of  the  cranium,  &c. 

Synchondrosis,  (from  sun,  with, 
and  chondros,  a cartilage,  Gk.)  A 
species  of  symphysis,  in  which  one 
bone  is  united  with  another  by 
means  of  an  intervening  cartilage  ; 
as  the  vertebra?  and  the  bones  of 
the  pubis. 

Synchondrotomia,  (from  syn- 
chondrosis, the  symphysis  of  the 
pubis,  and  temno,  to  cut,  Gk.)  The 
operation  of  dividing  the  symphysis 
of  the  pubis. 

Synciput.  Sinciput.  The  fore- 
part of  the  head  or  cranium. 

Syncope,  (from  sun,  with,  and 
copto,  to  cut,  or  strike  down,  Gk.) 
Fainting  or  swooning.  A disease  in 
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which  the  respiration  and  action  of 
the  heart  either  cease,  or  become 
much  weaker  than  usual,  with  pale- 
ness and  coldness,  arising  from  di- 
minished energy  of  the  brain,  or 
from  organic  affections  of  the  heart. 
Three  species  are  noticed  by  authors. 
(1)  Syncope  cnrdiaca.  (2.)  Syncope 
occasionatis.  (3.)  Syncope  anyinosa. 

Syndesmosis,  (from  sundesmos , a 
ligament,  Gk.)  That  species  of 
symphysis,  or  mediate  connection 
of  bones,  in  which  they  are  united 
by  ligament,  as  the  radius  with  the 
ulna. 

Syndesmits,  (from  sundeo,  to  bind 
together,  Gk.)  A ligament. 

Syneurosis.  A species  of  sym- 
physis, in  which  one  bone  is  united 
to  another  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening membrane. 

Synocha,  (from  sunecho,  to  con- 
tinue, Gk.) — See  Inflammatory  fever. 

Synochus,  (from  sunecho,  to  con- 
tinue, Gk.) — See  Mixed  fever. 

Synovia.  An  unctuous  fluid,  se- 
creted from  certain  glands  in  the 
joint  in  which  it  is  contained.  Its 
use  is,  to  lubricate  the  cartilaginous 
surfaces  of  the  articulatory  bones, 
and  to  facilitate  their  motions. 

Synovial.  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  synovia,  or  fluid  of  the  joints. 

Synovial  glands.  The  assem- 
blage of  a fatty  fimbriated  structure 
within  the  cavities  of  some  joints. 

Synthesis,  (from  suntithemi,  to 
compose,  Gk.)  Combination. 

Syphilis.  (The  name  of  a shep- 
herd, who  fed  the  flocks  of  king 
Alcithons,  who,  proud  of  their  num- 
ber and  beauty,  insulted  the  sun  ; 
as  a punishment  for  which,  fable 
relates,  that  this  disease  was  sent 
on  earth  ; or  from,  siphlos,  filthy, 
Gk.)  The  venereal  disease:  called 
also  Lues  Venerea.  This  disease  is 
the  effect  of  a peculiar  poison  intro- 
duced into  the  system,  w'hich  pro- 
duces peculiar  effects.  We  know 
no  more  of  the  nature  of  this  poison 
than  of  that  of  small-pox  or  any  other 
contagion.  In  common  language, 
a person  is  said  to  have  syphilis,  or 
is  poxed,  when  the  venereal  poison 
has  been  received  into,  or  is  diffused 


through  the  system,  and  there  pro- 
duces its  peculiar  effects,  as  ulcers 
of  the  mouth,  or  fauces,  eruptions 
or  ulcers  on  the  skin,  pains,  swell- 
ing, and  caries  of  the  bones,  &c. 
As  long  as  the  effects  of  the  poison 
are  local,  and  confined  to  or  near 
the  genitals,  the  disorder  is  not 
called  syphilis,  lues  venerea,  nor 
pox ; but  distinguished  by  some 
particular  name,  according  to  its 
different  seat  or  appearance  ; such 
as  gonorrhoea  venerea,  chancre,  or 
bubo. 

Syphiloid,  (from  syphilis,  and 
eidos,  resemblance,  Gk.)  Like  unto 
syphilis.  The  name  of  a disease 
which  resembles  syphilis.  There 
are  many  diseases  which  have  a 
close  x’esemblance  to  the  venereal 
in  its  primary  and  constitutional 
forms  : these  have  all  been  called 
syphiloid.  The  principal  of  this 
family  of  diseases  is  the  pseudo- 
syphilis, or  bastard  pox  of  Hunter 
and  Abkrnethy. 

Systole,  (from  sustello,  to  con- 
tract, Gk.)  The  contraction  of  the 
heart ; opposed  to  diastole. 

Systremma,  (from  sustrepho,  to 
wind  about  or  twist,  Gk.)  The 
cramp. 

T.  Bandage.  A bandage,  named 
from  its  figure  resembling  the  let- 
ter T.  It  is  principally  used  for 
supporting  the  dressings,  after  the 
operation  for  fistula  in  ano,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  perinseum,  and  those 
of  the  groin,  anus,  ike. 

Tabes.  A wasting  of  the  body  ; 
characterised  by  emaciation,  weak- 
ness and  fever,  but  without  any 
cough  or  expectoration.— See  Atro- 
phia and  Climactericus.  The  dis- 
tinction of  modern  nosologists  be- 
tween Atrophy  and  Tabes  is,  that 
the  latter  is  accompanied  by  fever, 
which  atrophy  is  not.  The  common 
causes  of  tabes  are  supposed  to  be 
an  acrimony  in  the  blood,  either 
pus  which  is  absorbed  from  an 
abscess,  or  some  poisonous  sub- 
stance, as  mercury  or  arsenic  ; or  a 
scrofulous  taint ; or  an  excess  of 
venereal  indulgence  \ and  it  is  from 
these  causes  that  four  species  have 
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been  instituted,  viz.  (1.)  Purulent 
tabes.  (2.)  Tabes  venenata.  (3.)  Tabes 
scrofulosa.  (4.)  Tubes  dorsalis. 

Tabes  cox  a hi  a.  A wasting  of 
the  thigh  and  leg  from  an  abscess, 
or  other  cause,  in  the  hip. 

Tabes  dorsalis. — See  Tabes. 

Tabes  pulmonalis. — See  PhthL 
sis. 

Tact. — See  Touch. 

Tjenia,  (from  tairiia , a fillet,  Gk. ; 
the  name  of  a worm,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a fillet  or  tape.)  The 
tape-worm.  A genus  of  intestinal 
worms,  characterised  by  a long,  fiat, 
and  jointed  body. — See  Vermis. 

Tail. — See  Cauda. 

T a pe- wo  rm. — See  Verm  is. 

Tapping. — See  Paracentesis. 

Tarantismus,  (from  tarantula, 
the  animal  the  bite  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  cured  only  by  music.) 
The  desire  of  dancing,  which  is 
produced  by  the  bite  of  the  taran- 
tula. 

Tarantula,  (from  Taranta,  a 
city  in  Naples,  where  they  abound.) 
A kind  of  venomous  spider,  the 
bite  of  which  is  said  to  be  cured  by 
music. 

Tar  axis,  (from  tarasso,  to  dis- 
turb, Gk.)  A slight  inflammation 
of  the  eye. 

Tarsus.  (1.)  The  instep,  or  that 
part  of  the  foot  which  is  between 
the  leg  and  metatarsus  : it  is  com- 
posed of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  astra- 
galus, os  calcis,  os  naviculare,  os 
cuboides,  and  three  ossa  cuneifor- 
mia.  (2.)  The  thin  cartilage  situa- 
ted at  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  to 
preserve  their  firmness  and  shape. 

Tartar.  An  earthy  incrusta- 
tion which  is  deposited  on  the  teeth 
after  the  age  of  puberty,  but  more 
particularly  in  advanced  life.  It 
is  formed  by  means  of  the  saliva, 
of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a consti- 
tuent. 

Taxis,  (from  tasso,  to  put  in 
order,  Gk.)  An  operation,  by  which 
those  parts  which  have  quitted  their 
natural  situation  are  replaced  by 
the  hand  without  the  assistance  of 
instruments ; as  in  reducing  Her- 
nia, &c. 


Tear.  Lachryma.  The  limpid 
fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrymal 
glands,  and  flowing  on  the  surface 
of  the  eyes.  The  use  of  the  tears, 
is  to  continually  moisten  the  sur- 
faceoftheeye  and  eyelids,  to  prevent 
that  pain  which  would  otherwise 
arise  from  the  friction  of  the  eyelids 
against  the  bulb  of  the  eye  from  con- 
tinually winking,  to  wash  and  clean 
away  dust,  or  any  acrid  substance 
that  has  fallen  into  the  eye. 

Teeth.  Dens.  These  are  the 
bony  bodies  which  are  received  into 
sockets  formed  in  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw. 
They  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz.  Iucisorcs,  Canini, 
and  Matures  or  grinders. 

The  incisores  are  the  four  teeth 
in  the  fore-part  of  each  jaw  : they 
derive  their  name  from  their  use  in 
dividing  and  cutting  the  food.  The 
Canini  or  Cuspidati  are  the  longest 
of  all  the  teeth,  deriving  their 
name  from  their  resemblance  to  a 
dog’s  tusk.  There  is  one  of  these 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  incisores, 
so  that  there  are  two  in  each  jaw. 
The  rnolares  or  grinders , of  which 
there  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so 
called,  because  from  their  size  and 
figure  they  are  calculated  for  grind- 
ing the  food.  The  last  grinder  is 
shorter  and  smaller  than  the  rest, 
and  from  its  coming  through  the 
gums  later  than  the  rest,  and  some- 
times not  appearing  till  late  in  life, 
is  called  dens  sapientice. 

Teething. — See  Dentition  and 
Dentition  difficult. 

Teguments.  Under  the  term 
common  integuments,  anatomists 
comprehend  the  cuticle,  rete-muco- 
sum,  skin,  and  adipose  membrane  ; 
as  being  the  covering  to  every  part 
of  the  body  except  the  nails. — See 
Epidermis,  Rete-mucosum,  and  Cutis. 

Temperamentum,  (from  temper o, 
to  mix  together,  L.)  Temperament. 
The  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
humours.  These  have  been  vari- 
ously distinguished  ; thus,  sanguine- 
ous, phlegmatic,  choleric,  and  me- 
lancholic temperament. 

Temperature.  A definite  degree 
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of  sensible  heat,  as  measured  by  the 
thermometer.  Thus  we  say  a high 
temperature  and  alow  temperature, 
to  denote  a manifest  intensity  of 
heat  or  cold. 

Temple.  The  lateral  and  flat 
parts  of  the  head  above  the  ears. 

Temporal.  Belonging  to  the 
temple. 

Temporal  artery.  Arteria  tem- 
poralis. A branch  of  the  external 
carotid,  which  runs  on  the  temples, 
and  gives  oft'  the  frontal  artery. 

Temporal  bone.  Os  Temporis. 
Is  placed  at  the  side  and  basis  of 
the  skull.  It  is  of  very  irregular 
shape,  and  may  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  viz.  the  squamous,  or 
scale-like  portion ; and  the  petrous 
portion.  From  the  squamous  por- 
tion projects  a process  which  joins 
a similar  process  from  the  malar 
bone,  under  which  passes  the  tem- 
poral muscle  ; this  is  called  the 
zygomatic  process  ; from  the  inferior 
part  arises  a long  slender  bony  pro- 
cess, which  from  its  shape  is  called 
styloid.  Three  muscles  have  their 
origin  from  the  styloid  process,  viz. 
stylo-glossus,  stylo-pharyngeus,  and 
stylo-hyoideus.  Another  process 
situated  posteriorly  is  called  the 
mastoid,  or  mamillary  process,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a nipple.  The 
depressions  and  cavities  are,  (1.) 
A large  fossa,  which  serves  for  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  : this 
is  separated  in  its  middle  by  a fis, 
sure,  (fissura  Glasserii,)  into  which 
the  ligament  that  secures  the  arti- 
culation of  the  lower  jaw,  with  this 
bone,  is  fixed.  It  also  transmits 
the  chorda  tympani,  and  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  laxator  tympani 
muscle.  (2.)  A groove  behind  the 
mastoid  process,  in  which  arises  the 
digastric  muscle.  (3.)  The  meatus 
uuditoriuseooternus,  the  namegivento 
a large  canal  that  leads  to  the  organ 
of  hearing.  (4.)  The  stylo-mastoid 
foranten,  from  its  being  situated 
between  the  styloid  and  mastoid 
processes  : this  affords  a passage  for 
the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair 
of  nerves.  (.5.)  Below,  and  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  last  foramen,  there 


is  a thimble-like  cavity,  in  which 
the  beginning  of  the  internal  jugu- 
lar vein  is  lodged.  (6.)  A small 
hole  called  mastoid  foramen,  for  the 
transmission  of  a vein  to  the  lateral 
sinus ; but  this  is  not  uniform  in  its 
situation,  nor  always  to  be  found. 
The  petrous  portion  forms  a hard 
craggy  protuberance,  of  triangular 
shape.  On  the  posterior  side  there 
is  a large  foramen  ( meatus  audito- 
rius  internus ),  through  which  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves  passes.  About 
the  middle  of  its  anterior  surface 
is  a small  foramen,  which  opens 
into  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius, 
called  hiatus  Fullopii.  Besides  these, 
other  small  foramina  are  observable. 
Within  the  petrous  portion  there 
are  several  cavities,  processes,  and 
bones,  which  belong  altogether  to 
the  internal  ear,  and  do  not  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  cranium. 
The  ossa  temporum  are  connected 
by  suture  with  the  ossa  parietalia, 
the  os  occipitis,  the  ossa  malarum, 
and  the  os  sphenoides,  and  the 
lower  jaw. 

Temporalis  musculus.  This 
muscle  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  occupies  the  whole  extent 
of  the  temporal  fossa.  It  arises 
from  the  whole  of  the  temporal 
fossa,  and  from  the  curved  line 
marked  upon  the  parietaland  frontal 
bones  downwards  to  the  ridge  on  the 
sphenoid  bone  which  separates  the 
temporal  fossa  from  the  zygomatic. 
The  fibres  from  this  extensive  origin 
gradually  converge  and  terminate 
in  a tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  principal  use  of  this 
muscle  is  to  draw  the  lower  jaw 
upwards,  in  the  action  of  biting. 

Tendo,  (from  tendo,  to  stretch 
out  or  extend,  L.)  The  white  glis- 
tening extremity  of  a muscle. 

Tendo  achillis. — See  Achillis 
Tendo. 

Tendon. — See  Tendo. 

Tenesmus,  (from  teno,  to  con- 
stringe,  Gk. ; so  called  from  the  per- 
ception of  a continual  constriction,  or 
bound  stateof  the  part.)  A continual 
inclination  to  go  to  stool,  without  a 
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discharge,  accompanied  l>y  a strain- 
ing. The  cause  of  this  is  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  sphincter 
ani,  produced  generally  by  acrimo- 
nious substances,  as  bile,  indurated 
faeces,  gall-stones,  extraneous  bodies, 
aloetic  medicines,  &c.  The  disease 
is  sometimes  very  violent,  and  the 
straining  so  great  as  to  cause  a 
protrusion  of  the  bowel. 

Tensor,  (from  tendo,  to  stretch, 
L.)  A muscle  the  office  of  which 
is  to  extend  the  part  to  which  it  is 
fixed. 

Tensor  palate — See  Circum- 
flexus. 

Tensor  tympani.  Int emus  auris, 
of  Douglas  and  Cowper.  Internus 
vmlleus,  of  Winslow.  A muscle  of 
the  ear,  which  pulls  the  malleus  and 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
towards  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  by  which  the  mem- 
brana  tympani  is  made  more  con- 
cave and  tense. 

Tensor  vagina  femoris.  A 
muscle  situated  on  the  outside  of 
the  thigh,  which  stretches  the 
membraneous  fascia  of  the  thigh, 
assists  in  the  abduction  of  the  thigh, 
and  somewhat  in  its  rotation  in- 
wards. It  arises  by  a narrow, 
tendinous  and  fleshy  beginning  from 
the  external  part  of  the  anterior, 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
and  is  inserted  a little  below  the 
great  trochanter  into  the  membrane- 
ous fascia. 

Tent.  A roll  of  lint  for  dilating 
openings,  sinuses,  &e. 

Tentorium.  A process  of  the 
dura  mater,  separating  the  cere- 
brum from  the  cerebellum.  It 
extends  from  the  internal  horizontal 
spine  of  the  occipital  hone  directly 
forwards  to  the  sella  tursica  of 
the  sphenoid  hone. 

Teres.  Round;  cylindrical; 
applied  to  some  muscles  and  liga- 
ments. 

Teres  ligamentum.  The  liga- 
ment at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabu- 
lum, which  joins  to  the  head  of  the 
femur. 

Teres  major.  A muscle  situated 
along  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapu- 
2 F 


la,  and  is  in  part  covered  by  the 
deltoides.  It  arises  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula,  and  from  the  lower  and 
posterior  half  of  the  inferior  costa 
of  that  bone.  The  fibres  ascend 
obliquely  towards  the  humerus, 
passing  under  the  long  head  of  the 
triceps  hrachii,  and  then  forming  a 
tendon  which  runs  immediately 
behind  that  of  the  latissimus  dor.si, 
and  is  inserted  along  with  it  into 
the  ridge  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
groove  that  lodges  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps.  This  muscle  assists  in 
rotating  the  arm,  and  drawing  it 
downwards  and  backwards. 

Teres  minor.  A thin  fleshy 
muscle  of  smaller  size  than  the 
former,  situated  along  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  infra  spinatus,  and  is 
in  part  covered  by  the  posterior 
part  of  the  deltoides.  It  arises  from 
the  edge  of  the  inferior  costa  ot  the 
scapula,  and  terminates  in  a flat 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  great  tuberosity 
of  the  os  humeri,  a little  below  the 
termination  of  the  infra-spinatus. 
The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  infra-spinatus. 

Tertiana. — See  Ague. 

Testes,  Orchis. — See  Tuhercula 
Quadragcmina. 

Testicle. — See  Testis. 

Testis,  Orchis.  Two  oval  bodies 
situated  within  the  scrotum,  and 
covered  by  a strong,  white  and  dense 
coat,  called  tunica  albuginea.  Each 
testicle  is  composed  of  small  vessels 
arising  from  the  spermatic  artery 
and  convoluted  into  little  heaps, 
separated  from  one  another  by 
cellular  partitions.  In  each  parti- 
tion there  is  a duct  receiving  semen 
from  the  small  vessels  : and  all  the 
ducts  constitute  a net,  which  is 
attached  to  the  tunica  albuginea. 
From  this  network  twenty  or  more 
vessels  arise,  all  of  which  are  vari- 
ously contorted,  and  being  reflected, 
ascend  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  testis,  where  they  unite  into  one 
common  duct,  bent  into  serpentine 
windings,  and  forming  a solid  body 
called  epydidymis.  The  spermatic 
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arteries  are  branches  of  the  aorta. 
The  spermatic  veins  empty  them- 
selves into  the  vena  cava  anil 
emulgent  vein.  The  nerves  of  the 
testicle  are  branches  of  the  lumbar 
and  great  intercostal  nerve.  The 
use  of  the  testicle  is  to  secrete  the 
semen. 

Tetanic.  Appertaining  to  tetanus 
or  cramp. 

Tetanus,  (from  teino,  to  stretch, 
Gk.)  Spasm  with  rigidity.  A disease 
characterised  by  a spasmodic  rigidi- 
ty of  almost  the  whole  body.  The 
varieties  of  tetanus  are,  (1.)  Opistho- 
tonos, where  the  whole  body  is 
thrown  back  by  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles.  (2.)  Empros- 
thotonos,  the  body  being  bent  for- 
wards. (3.)  Trismus,  the  locked 
jaw.  Tetanus  is  often  symptomatic 
of  syphilis  and  worms. 

These  affections  are  said  to  be 
more  frequent  in  warm  climates 
than  in  cold  ones.  They  are  occa- 
sioned either  by  exposure  to  cold, 
or  by  some  irritation  in  the  nerves, 
in  conseipience  of  local  injury  by 
puncture,  incision,  or  laceration, 
more  particularly  of  tendinous  parts. 
In  cold  climates,  as  well  as  in  warm, 
the  locked  jaw  frequently  arises  in 
consequence  of  the  amputation  of  a 
limb.  In  some  cases  of  tetanus  the 
spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
is  confined  to  those  about  the  head 
and  neck  ; but  in  others  it  gradu- 
ally extends  itself  to  the  trunk, 
more  particularly  to  the  muscles 
about  the  spine,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  draw  the  body  very  forcibly 
backwards  : and  this  is  what  is 
termed  opisthotonos:  when  the  body 
is  bent  forwards  the  disease  is  called 
emprosthotonos . The  disorder  con- 
tinues to  advance,  till  every  organ 
of  voluntary  motion  becomes  affect- 
ed  : the  eyes  are  rigid  and  immove- 
able ; the  countenance  is  hideously 
distorted,  and  expresses  great  dis- 
tress; the  strength  is  exhausted; 
arid  the  pulse  becomes  irregular; 
and  one  universal  spasm  puts  a period 
to  a most  miserable  state  of  exist- 
ence. 

When  tetanic  affections  arise  in 


consequence  of  a wound,  puncture, 
or  laceration,  they  are  almost  sure 
to  prove  fatal.  The  locked  jaw  in 
consequence  of  an  amputation  like- 
wise proves  usually  fatal.  When 
these  affections  are  produced  by  an 
exposure  to  cold,  they  may  in  most 
cases  be  removed  by  a timely  use 
of  proper  remedies,  although  a con- 
siderable space  of  time  will  proba- 
bly elapse  before  the  patient  will 
recover  his  former  strength. 

Tetter. — See  Psoriasis  and  Im- 
petigo. 

Thalamus,  (from  thalumos,  a bed, 
Gk.)  A bed.  In  Anatomy,  applied 
to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  optic  nerves. 

Thalamus  nervi  optici.  Tha- 
lami  nervorum  opticorum.  Two 
bodies  of  white  appearance,  placed 
near  each  other,  and  protruding  at 
the  base  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  and  running  inwards  and 
a little  downwards  and  upwards. 
They  give  origin  to  the  optic 
nerves. 

Theca,  (from  tithemi,  to  place, 
Gk.)  A case,  sheath,  or  box.  The 
strong  fibrous  sheath  which  enve- 
lops the  spinal  marrow. 

Tijenar.  The  palm  of  the  hand, 
or  sole  of  the  foot. 

Therapeutics,  (from  therapeuo, 
to  cure,  Gk.)  That  division  of 
pathology,  or  science,  which  consi- 
ders the  application  of  the  remedies 
and  means  employed,  with  a view 
to  prevent  and  to  cure  diseases. 

Thigh. — See  Femur. 

Thigh-bone. — See  Femoris  Os. 

Thoracic,  (from  thorax,  the 
chest,  L.)  Belonging  to  the  thorax 
or  chest. 

Thoracic  aorta. — See  Aorta 
thoracic. 

Thoracic  duct.  Ductus  thora - 
cicus.  The  trunk  of  the  absorbents. 
It  is  about  the  diameter  of  a 
crow  quill,  and  lies  upon  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  between  the  aorta  and 
vena  azygos,  extending  from  the 
posterior  opening  of  the  diaphragm 
to  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  left  subclavian  and  jugular 
veins,  into  which  it  opens  and  eva- 
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cuates  its  contents.  In  this  course 
the  thoracic  duct  receives  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  body.— See  Absorbent. 

Thorax,  (from  thoreo,  to  leap, 
Ok. ; because  in  it  the  heart  leaps.) 
The  chest.  The  parts  within  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  are,  the  pleura 
and  its  productions, thelungs,  heart, 
thymus  gland,  oesophagus,  thoracic 
duct,  arch  of  the  aorta,  part  of  the 
vena  cava,  the  vena  azygos,  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  part  of 
the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

Thrush. — See  Aphthre. 

Thymus  guano.  A gland  of 
considerable  size  in  the  foetus,  situ- 
ated in  the  anterior  mediastinum, 
under  the  superior  part  of  the 
sternum.  Its  use  is  unknown. 

Thyro.  Names  compounded  of 
this  word  belong  to  muscles  which 
are  attached  to  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage of  the  larynx. 

Tiiyro-arytasnoideus.  A small 
muscle  situated  about  the  glottis, 
which  pulls  the  arytaenoid  cartilage 
forwards,  and  consequently  relaxes 
the  ligament  of  the  larynx. 

Thyro-hyoideus.  A muscle 
which  arises  from  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, and  passes  up  to  he  inserted 
into  the  lower  border  of  the  great 
cornu  of  the  os  hyoides.  It  pulls 
the  os  hyoides  downwards,  and 
raises  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Thyro-pharyngeus. — See  Con- 
strictor pharyngeus. 

Thyro-sta philinus. — See  Pulato 
pharyngeus. 

Thyroid,  (from  thureos,  a shield, 
ami  eidos,  resemblance,  Ok.?  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
shield.)  Resembling  a shield. 

Thyroid  cartilage.  Scutiform 
cartilage.  The  large  shield-like 
cartilage,  forming  the  anterior 
superior  boundary  of  the  larynx. 

Thyroid  gland.  A large  gland 
situated  partly  on  the  thyroid  and 
partly  on  the  cricoid  cartilages.  Its 
excretory  duct  has  never  been  de- 
tected, and  its  use  is  not  known. 

Tibia,  (from  tuba,  a tube,  L.) 
One  of  the  long  hones  of  the  body, 
situated  at  the  anterior  and  inner 
fy  p'  Q 
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side  of  the  leg.  Like  other  long 
bones,  it  is  divided  into  a body 
and  two  extremities.  The  superior 
extremity  is  much  thicker  and  more 
expanded  than  any  other  part  of 
the  hone,  being  proportioned  in 
size  to  the  lower  part  of  the  femur. 
At  the  fore  part,  a little  below  the 
head,  is  an  eminence,  called  the 
anterior  tuberosity,  or  the  tubercle  : 
to  this  is  attached  the  ligament  of 
the  patella.  On  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  hone  are  two  concave 
cartilaginous  surfaces,  which  sus- 
tain the  condyles  of  the  femur,  in 
the  interval  between  these  surfaces 
there  is  an  eminence,  called  its 
spinous  process.  Before  and  behind 
this  are  two  irregularly  depressed 
surfaces,  which  give  attachment  to 
the  crucial  ligaments  and  to  the 
semilunar  cartilages.  The  lower  or 
tarsal  extremity  of  the  hone  is 
much  smaller  than  the  upper. 
There  is  a groove  in  the  posterior 
part  of  it,  in  which  rests  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor-longus  pollicis. 
The  inner  side  of  this  extremity' 
of  the  bone  terminates  in  a rough 
projecting  process,  called  the  inter- 
nal malleolus,  the  inner  surface  of 
which  articulates  with  the  astraga- 
lus. The  tibia  gives  attachment  to 
numerous  muscles:  to  the  external 
surface  and  external  tuberosity,  the 
tibialis  anticus : to  the  latter  also, 
the  head  of  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum : to  the  inner  surface, 
the  sartorius,  gracilis,  semi-tendi- 
nosus,  and  semi-membranosus  ; the 
popliteus  to  the  triangular  space  on 
the  posterior  surface  : the  soleus, 
tibialis  posticus,  and  flexor  longus 
digitorum  to  the  rest  of  its  extent  ; 
and  through  the  medium  of  the 
patella  and  its  ligament,  it  may  lie 
said  to  give  insertion  to  the  exten- 
sors of  the  leg.  In  the  foetus  both 
ends  of  the  tibia  are  cartilagin- 
ous, and  become  afterwards  epi- 
physes. 

Tibial.  Belonging  to  the  tibia. 

Tibiae  artery.  The  two  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  popliteal 
artery  : the  one  proceeds  forwards, 
and  is  called  the  anterior  tibiul : 
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the  other  backwards,  and  is  called 
the  posterior  tibial ; of  which  the 
external  tibial,  the  fibular,  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  plantar,  and  the 
plantar  arch  are  branches. 

Tibialis  anticus.  A flexor  mus- 
cle of  the  foot,  situated  on  the  ante- 
rior and  outer  surface  of  the  leg. 
It  arises  from  the  outer  side  of 
the  tibia,  and  from  the  interosseous 
ligament.  Towards  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg  it  terminates  in  a thick 
tendon,  which  proceeds  over  the 
ankle-joint  and  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  to  the  tarsus,  whence  it  is 
continued  obliquely  forwards  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  foot,  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  internal  cuneiform 
bone,  and  the  tarsal  end  of  the 
metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 
Its  use  is,  to  bend  the  ankle-joint, 
by  drawing  the  foot  upwards  and 
inwards. 

Tibialis  posticus.  A muscle  of 
the  foot  situated  on  the  leg.  It 
arises  from  the  interosseus  ligament 
nearly  in  its  whole  length,  and 
from  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula.  Towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg  the  fibres  end 
in  a thick  tendon,  which  is  continu- 
ed downwards  through  a groove  in 
the  lower  and  back  part  of  the 
tibia,  and  thence  turns  forwards 
beneath  the  astragalus  into  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  where  it  is  inserted 
into  the  os  naviculare  and  the  in- 
ternal cuneiform  bone.  Its  use  is 
to  extend  the  ankle-joint,  and  to 
draw  the  foot  inwards. 

Tic  douloureux.  A painful 
affection  of  a nerve,  so  called  from 
its  sudden  and  momentary  excruci- 
ating stroke.  The  more  appropri- 
ate name  is  neuralgia.  It  mostly 
attacks  the  face,  particularly  that 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  which  passes 
out  of  the  infra-orbitary  foramen. 

Tilmus,  (from  tillo,  to  pluck, 
Gk.)  The  picking  of  the  bed 
clothes,  which  is  observable  in  the 
last  stages  of  some  disorders. 

Tincve  os.  (So  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a tench’s  mouth.) 
The  mouth  of  the  uterus. 

Tinea,  (from  teneo,  to  hold,  L.) 


Tinea  capitis.  The  scald-head. — 
See  Porrigo. 

Tissue.  A term  used  to  express 
the  textures  which  compose  the 
different  organs  of  animals. 

Toe.  Digitus  pedis.  The  toes 
are  five  in  number,  and  consist  of 
distinct  bones  or  phalanges  disposed 
in  rows.  The  great  toe  lias  but 
two  phalanges,  and  all  the  rest 
have  three.  They  are  terminated 
by  nails  ; are  covered  by  the  com- 
mon  integuments  under  which  the 
vessels  and  tendons  run,  which 
extend  or  bend  them,  to  be  insert- 
ed into  their  respective  phalanges. 

Tongue.  Lingua.  A soft  fleshy 
viscus,  very  moveable  in  every 
direction,  situated  inferiorly  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  constitut- 
ing the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  com- 
posed of  muscular  fibres,  covered 
by  a nervous  membrane,  on  which 
are  a great  number  of  nervous 
papillae,  particularly  at  the  apex 
and  lateral  parts.  The  arteries  of 
the  tongue  are  the  ranine,  and 
labial.  The  veins  empty  them- 
selves into  the  linguals,  which  pro- 
ceed to  the  external  jugular.  The 
nerves  are  derived  from  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  fifth  pair.  The  use  of 
this  organ  is  for  chewing,  swallow- 
ing, sucking,  and  tasting ; it  is 
also  a chief  agent  in  speech. 

Tonic,  (from  teino,  to  pull  or 
draw,  Gk.)'  (1.)  A rigid  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  without  relax- 
ation ; as  in  trismus,  tetanus,  &c. 
(2.)  Those  remedies  which  streng- 
then and  increase  the  tone  of  the 
muscular  fibre  ; such  as  vegetable 
bitters,  stimulants,  astringents,  &c. 

Tonsil.  Amygdala.  An  oblong, 
sub-oval  gland,  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  fauces.  It  appears  to 
be  composed  of  a great  number  of 
mucous  follicles,  aggregated  toge- 
ther into  a mass.  Its  internal  sur- 
face presents  several  small  aper- 
tures, which  lead  into  follicles,  or 
cells,  that  secrete  a mucous  and 
viscid  fluid.  It  is  of  a reddish  gray 
colour,  and  exceedingly  vascular. 
Before  it,  is  the  palato-glossus 
muscle : behind,  the  palato-pharyn- 
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geus  : internally,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane: externally,  the  stylo-glossus. 

Tonsillitis,  (from  tonsilla,  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  and  itis,  signi- 
fying inflammation.)  There  are 
two  species  of  this  disease,  which 
are  perfectly  distinct  in  their  phe- 
nomena, viz.  cynanche  tonsillaris, 
and  cymnche  maligna.  The  first  of 
tin'-**  is  phlegrnonoid,  the  last  is 
er>  -i  >elatous  or  erythematous.  (1.) 
Tonsillitis  phlegrnonoides.  This  is 
the  disease  ordinarily  termed 
q ney, or  inflammatory  sore-throat, 
i.  e.  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  or  about  the  tonsils.  This 
species  is  generally  produced  by 
cold,  and  is  seldom  attended  with 
any  danger.  It  is  never  contagious, 
and  mostly  attacks  the  young  and 
sanguine.  It  is  apt  to  produce  a 
disposition  to  return  from  slight 
causes,  and  usually  terminates  in 
resolution  or  suppuration.  (2.) 
Tonsillitis  maligna.  This  is  the 
ulcerated,  malignant,  putrid,  or 
gangrenous  sore-throat  described 
by  authors.  The  occurrence  of 
this  disease  is  generally  attributed 
to  a particular  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere ; hence  it  is  mostly  epidemic, 
and  the  system  under  its  influence 
generates  more  contagion  ; so  that 
when  it  attacks  one  of  a family, 
scarcely  any  escape  its  ravages. 
When  the  local  symptoms  are  mild, 
the  fever  is  seldom  great,  and  the 
danger  comparatively  little  : but 
when  the  ulcerations  assume  a 
sloughingcharacter,  spread  rapidly, 
and  the  fever  is  high  with  delirium, 
and  more  especially  if,  in  addition 
to  this,  there  be  gangrenous  spots, 
the  danger  is  very  great. 

Tooth- — See  Teeth. 

Tootii-ache. — See  Odontalgia. 

Tooth-shape. — See  Dentatus. 

Topical.  Remedies  which  are 
directly  applied  to  diseased  parts, 
are  termed  topical. 

Torcular,  (from  torqueo,  to 
twist,  L.)  The  tourniquet ; a par- 
ticular kind  of  bandage,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  haerrtor- 
rhages  after  wounds  or  amputa- 
tions. 


Tormen.  A severe  pain  in  the 
bowels. 

Torpor.  A numbness,  or  defi- 
cient sensation. 

Torticollis,  (from  torqueo,  to 
twist,  and  collum,  the  neck,  L.) 
The  wry-neck. 

Touch.  Tnctns.  The  sense  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  know  the 
properties  of  bodies  ; which  is  ex- 
erted by  means  of  parts  (as  the 
hand)  that  are  intended  particu- 
larly for  this  use. 

Tourniquet. — See  Torcular. 

Toxicology,  (from  toxon,  an 
arrow  or  bow',  because  the  darts  of 
the  ancients  were  usually  besmear- 
ed with  some  poisonous  substance  ; 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  A 
dissertation  on  poisons. — See 
Poison. 

Trachea.  The  windpipe.  This 
is  a cylindrical  tube,  w'hich  extends 
from  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the 
third  dorsal  vertebra,  wdiere  its 
division  into  the  bronchi  takes  place. 
It  rests  on  the  oesophagus,  which, 
how'ever,  inclines  somewhat  to  its 
left  side.  It  is  enclosed  between 
the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  and 
covered  partly  by  the  thyroid  gland 
and  its  nerves,  also  by  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  sterno-thyroid  muscles, 
and  crossed  by  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  The  tube  of  the  trachea  is 
composed  of  fibro-cartilaginous 
rings,  varying  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  in  number,  and  of  mem- 
branes which  connect  them.  The 
rings  do  not  extend  all  round  the 
tube : they  exist  at  the  front  and 
sides,  but  are  deficient  posteriorly. 
A thin,  yet  elastic,  fibrous  lamella 
forms  the  circumference  of  the 
tubes,  serving  to  connect  the  car- 
tilaginous rings.  Internally  the 
tube  is  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, continuous  superiorly  with 
that  of  the  larynx,  and  prolonged 
throughout  the  w hole  of  the  bron- 
chial ramifications.  Where  the 
cartilaginous  rings  are  deficient, 
the  mucous  membrane  is  supported 
by  some  longitudinal  fibres,  and  be- 
neath it  are  a series  of  muscular 
fibres.  These  are  disposed  trans- 
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versely,  so  as  to  connect  the  extre- 
mities of  the  cartilaginous  rings. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by 
keeping  it  constantly  open,  afford 
a free  passage  to  the  air  which  we 
are  incessantly  respiring:  and  its 
membraneous  part,  by  being  capable 
of  contraction  and  dilatation, 
enables  us  to  receive  and  expel  the 
air  in  a greater  or  less  quantity, 
and  with  more  or  less  velocity,  as 
may  be  required  in  singing  and 
declamation.  '['his  membraneous 
structure  of  the  trachea  posteriorly 
seems  likewise  to  assist  in  the 
descent  of  the  food,  by  preventing 
that  impediment  to  its  passage 
down  the  oesophagus  which  might  be 
expected  if  the  cartilages  were  com. 
plete  rings.  The  trachea  receives 
its  arteries  from  the  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian, and  its  veins  pass  into  the 
jugulars.  Its  nerves  arise  from  the 
recurrent  branch  of  the  eighth  pair, 
and  from  the  cervical  plexus. 

Trachelo,  (from  traclielos,  the 
neck,  Gk.)  Names  compounded 
of  this  word,  belong  to  muscles, 
&c.  which  are  attached  to  the 
neck. 

Trachelocele,  (from  tracheia, 
the  wind-pipe,  and  chele,  a tumour, 
Gk.)  A tumour  upon  the  trachea, 
or  bronchocele. — See  Bronchocele. 

Trachhlo-mastoideus.  A mus- 
cle situated  on  the  neck,  which 
assists  the  complexus,  but  pulls  the 
head  more  to  one  side.  It  arises 
from  the  transverse  process  of  the 
five  inferior  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
of  the  three  superior  dorsal,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

Tracheotomy.  The  operation 
of  opening  the  wind-pipe. — See 
Bronchotomy. 

Trachitis.  Inflammation  of  the 
trachea. — See  Croup. 

Tragicus.  A proper  muscle  of 
the  ear,  which  pulls  the  point  of 
the  tragus  a little  forwards. 

Tragus.  In  Anatomy,  a small 
cartilaginous  eminence  of  the  auri- 
cular or  external  ear,  placed  anteri- 
orly, and  connected  to  the  anterior 


extremity  of  the  helix.  It  is  beset 
with  numerous  little  hairs,  defend- 
ing, in  some  measure,  the  entrance 
of  the  external  auditory  passage. 

Tramis. — See  R:phe. 

Trance. — See  Catn/epsis. 

Transfusion.  The  transfusion 
of  blood  from  one  living  animal  to 
another.  This  practice,  which  was 
for  many  years  abandoned,  has 
lately  been  revived  on  improved 
principles,  and  has  been  in  some 
instances  successfully  employed,  in 
the  severer  forms  of  uterine  hae- 
morrhage. 

Transpiration. — See  Perspira- 
tion. 

Transudation.  The  passing 
through  the  cells  or  pores  of  any 
thing.  The  term  should  be  dis- 
tinguished from  perspiration,  which 
implies  a function  by  which  the 
perspired  fluid  is  secreted  from  the 
blood,  whereas  by  transudation  the 
blood  or  other  fluid  merely  passes 
or  oozes  through  unaltered. 

Transversalis  abdominis.  A 
muscle  situated  on  the  anterior  part 
of  the  abdomen,  being  so  named 
from  its  direction.  It  arises  from 
the  cartilages  of  the  seven  lower 
ribs,  being  there  connected  with 
the  diaphragm  and  intercostals ; 
also  from  the  transverse  process  of 
the  last  vertebra  of  the  back,  from 
those  of  the  four  upper  vertebrae 
of  the  loins,  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  crista  ilii,  and  from  part  of 
Poupart’s  ligament.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  inferior  bone  of  the  ster- 
num, and  almost  all  the  length  of 
the  linea  alba.  Its  use  is  to  sup- 
port and  compress  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

Transversalis  colli.  A mus- 
cle situated  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck,  which  turns  the  neck 
obliquely  backwards,  and  a little 
to  one  side. 

Tr  \nsversalis  dorsi. — See  MuL 

Vfidus  Spina’. 

Transversalis  pedis.  A mus- 
cle which  contracts  the  foot,  by 
bringing  the  great-toe  and  the 
two  outermost  toes  nearer  each 
other. 
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Transverse  suture.  This  su- 
ture runs  across  tiie  face,  and  sinks 
down  into  the  orbits,  joining  the 
hones  of  the  skull  to  the  hones  of 
the  face;  hut  with  so  many  irregu- 
larities and  interruptions,  that  it  can 
scarcely  he  recognized  as  a suture. 

Transversus.  Transverse ; pla- 
ced across. 

Transversus  auris.  A muscle 
of  the  external  ear,  which  draws  the 
upper  part  of  the  concha  towards 
the  helix. 

Transversus  perinagi.  This  is 
a narrow  fleshy  muscle  which 
passes  across  the  perinaeum,  being 
extended  from  the  inner  border  of 
the  tuber  ischii,  to  a point  midway 
between  the  margin  of  the  anus  and 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  This  mus- 
cle with  its  fellow  sustains  and  keeps 
the  perinaeum  in  its  proper  place. 

Transversus  perinagi  alter.  A 
small  muscle,  occasionally  found 
accompanying  the  former. 

Trapezium.  The  first  bone  of 
the  second  row  of  the  carpus. 

Trapezius,  (from  trapezios,  the 
name  of  the  quadrilateral  or  four- 
square geometrical  figure,  Gk. ; so 
named  from  its  shape.)  Cucullaris. 
A muscle  situated  immediately  un- 
der the  integuments  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  neck  and  back.  It  arises 
by  a thick  round  tendon  from  the 
middle  and  lower  part  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone,  and  from  the  rough  line 
that  is  extended  from  thence  to- 
wards the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  by  a thin  mem- 
braneous tendon  that  covers  part  of 
the  complexus  and  splenitis.  Also 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two 
lower-most  cervical  vertebrae,  and 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  all 
the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  being 
inseparably  united  to  its  fellow,  the 
whole  length  of  its  origin,  by  tendi- 
nous fibres  which,  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  form  what  is  called  the 
ligamentum  colli,  or  nuchce.  It  is  in- 
serted fleshy  into  the  broad  and 
posterior  half  of  the  clavicle,  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  into  one  half  of 
the  acromion,  and  into  almost  all 
the  spine  of  the  scapula.  This  mus- 


cle serves  to  move  the  scapula  in 
various  directions.  Its  upper  de- 
scending fibres  pull  it  obliquely  up- 
wards ; its  middle  transverse  ones 
pull  it  directly  backwards;  its  in- 
ferior fibres,  which  ascend  obliquely 
upwards,  draw  it  obliquely  down- 
wards and  backwards.  The  upper 
part  of  this  muscle  acts  upon  the 
neck  and  head,  the  latter  of  which 
it  draws  backwards,  and  turns  upon 
its  axis.  It  likewise  concurs  with 
other  muscles  in  counteracting  the 
flexion  of  the  head  forwards. 

Trapezoides  os.  The  second  hone 
of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus. 

Traumatic,  (from  trauma,  a 
wound,  Gk.)  Any  tiling  relating  to  a 
wound. 

Tremor.  An  involuntary  trem- 
bling. 

Trepan.  Trephine.  An  instru- 
ment used  by  surgeons  to  remove  a 
portion  of  bone  from  the  skull. 

Trephine. — See  Trepan. 

Triceps,  (from  tres , three,  and 
caput,  a head,  L.)  Three-headed. 

Triceps  ajjductor  femoris.  Un- 
der this  appellation  are  comprehend- 
ed three  distinct  muscles. — See  Ad- 
ductor brevis,  longus,  and  magnus 
femoris. 

Triceps  extensor  cubiti.  This 
muscle  occupies  all  the  posterior 
part  of  the  os  humeri.  The  upper 
part  of  its  long  head  is  covered  bv 
the  deltoid  : the  rest  of  the  muscle 
is  situated  immediately  under  the 
integuments.  It  arises,  as  its  name 
indicates,  by  three  heads.  The  first 
or  long  head  arises  by  a flat  tendon 
from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  below 
the  origin  of  the  teres  minor.  The 
second,  or  short  head  arises  by  an 
acute,  tendinous,  and  fleshy  begin- 
ning from  the  upper  and  outer  part 
of  the  os  humeri,  at  the  bottom  of 
its  great  tuberosity.  The  third  head, 
which  is  the  shortest  of  the  three, 
arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  os 
humeri,  behind  the  flat  tendon  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi.  These  three 
portions  unite  about  the  middle  of 
the  arm  so  as  to  form  one  thick  and 
powerful  muscle,  which  adheres  to 
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the  os  humeri  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to  form  a 
broad  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
olecranon, and  sends  off  a great  num- 
ber of  fibres,  which  help  to  form  the 
fascia  on  the  outer  part  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
extend  the  fore-arm. 

Trichiasis,  (from  thrix,  a hair, 
Gk.)  This  is  a disease  of  the  eye- 
lids, or  eye-lashes,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter are  inclined  inwards,  and  are  in 
contact  with  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
The  disease  presents  itself  under 
two  distinct  forms  : the  first  is, 
where  the  cilia  are  turned  inwards, 
without  the  natural  position  and 
direction  of  the  tarsus  being  at  all 
changed  ; the  second  consists  in  a 
morbid  inclination  of  the  tarsus  in- 
wardsf  Entropium  J,and  consequent- 
ly of  the  eye-lash  towai-ds  the  eye- 
ball, ( Trichiasis.) 

Tricuspid,  (from  tres,  three,  and 
cuspid,  a point,  L.)  Three-pointed. 

Tricuspid  valve.  The  name  of 
the  valve  in  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart. 

Trigemini,  (from  tres,  three,  and 
geminus,  double  ; three-fold,  L.) 
Nervi  innominati.  The  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  which  arise  from  the  crura 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  divided 
within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
into  three  branches,  viz.  the  orbi- 
tal, superior,  and  inferior  maxillary. 
The  orbital  or  ophthalmic,  gives  off 
the  lachrymal,  nasal,  and  supra- 
orbitary  branches.  The  superior 
maxillary  gives  off  the  nasal,  pala- 
tine, vidian,  and  dental  branches. 
The  inferior  maxillary  gives  off  the 
temporal,  masseteric,  buccal,  ptery- 
goid, dental,  and  gustatory  branch- 
es. 

Triquetra  ossicula.  Ossa  Wor- 
miana.  The  small  detached  trian- 
gular-shaped bones,  which  are  found 
intercepting  the  course  of  the  lamb- 
doidal  suture  of  the  skull. 

Trismus,  (from  trizo,  to  gnash, 
Gk.)  Locked  jaw.  Spastic  rigidity 
of  the  lower  jaw.  There  are  two 
species:  (1.)  T'rismm  nascentium, 
attacking  infants  during  the  two 


first  weeks  from  their  birth.  (2.) 
Trismus  traumaticus,  attacking  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  and  arising  from 
cold  or  a wound. — See  Tetanus. 

Trocar.  The  name  of  an  instru- 
ment used  in  tapping  for  dropsies. 

Trochanter,  (from  trecho,  to  run, 
Gk. ; because  the  muscles  inserted 
into  them  perform  the  office  of  run- 
ning.) The  name  of  two  rough 
processes  situated  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh  bone,  which  are  distin- 
guished into  the  greater  and  lesser. 
— See  Femur. 

Trochlea,  (from  trecho,  to  run, 
Gk.)  A kind  of  cartilaginous  pully, 
through  which  the  tendon  of  one  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  passes. 

Trochlearis. — See  Obliquus  su- 
perior oculi. 

Trochlea  tor.  A nerve  : so  call- 
ed because  it  is  inserted  into  the 
inusculus  trochlearis  ofthe  eye. — See 
Pathetic  nerve. 

Trochoides,  (from  trochos,  a 
wheel,  Gk.)  A species  of  moveable 
connection  of  bones,  in  which  one 
bone  rotates  upon  another : as  the 
first  cervical  vertebra  upon  the 
odontoid  process  of  the  second. 

Tuba  eustachiana,  (called  after 
its  discoverer,  Eustachius.)  The 
Eustachian,  or  auditory  tube.  Is 
a canal  formed  partly  of  bone,  and 
partly  of  fibro-cartilage,  extending 
from  the  tympanum  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  pharynx.  It  begins  by 
a rounded  orifice  in  the  anterior 
side  of  the  tympanum,  and  thence 
extends  obliquely  downwards  and 
forwards  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
pharynx,  where  it  terminates  imme- 
diately behind  the  posterior  open- 
ing of  the  nose.  The  Eustachian 
tube  is  lined  throughout  by  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  continuous  at 
one  end  with  the  lining  of  the 
pharynx  and  at  the  other  with  the 
lining  of  the  tympanum.  The  use 
ofthe  Eustachian  tube  is  to  convey 
air  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

Tuba  fallopiana. — See  Fallo- 
pian tube. 

Tuber.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to 
some  parts  which  are  rounded:  as 
tuber  annulare,  &c. 
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Tubercle,  (diminutive  of  tuber.) 
A tubercle.  In  Anatomy,  applied  to 
several  elevations ; and  in  Morbid 
Anatomy,  to  a diseased  structure, 
which  consists  of  a solid  roundish 
substance;  as  tubercles  of  the  lung-s, 
liver,  &c. 

T ubercula  quadrigemina.  Cor- 
pora quadrigemina  ; nates  cerebri. 
Four  white  oval  tubercles  of  the 
brain,  two  of  which  are  situated  on 
each  side,  over  the  posterior  orifice 
of  the  third  ventricle  and  the  aque- 
duct of  Sylvius.  The  ancients  call- 
ed them  nates,  and  testes,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance. 

Tuberculum  annulare.  The 
commencement  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. 

Tuberculum  Loweri.  An  emi- 
nence in  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  where  the  two  venae  cava? 
meet;  so  called  from  its  discoverer 
Lower. 

Tumour,  (from  tumeo,  to  swell, 
L.)  A swelling  or  morbid  enlarge- 
ment of  any  part. 

Tunic.  A membrane  or  cover- 
ing. 

Turbinated  bones.  The  supe- 
rior spongy  portion  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  the  inferior  spongy  bones, 
are  so  called  by  some  writers. — See 
Spongiosa  Ossa. 

Tussis.  A cough. — See  Cough. 

Tympanites,  (from  tumpanon,  a 
drum,  Gk. ; because  the  belly  is 
distended  by  wind,  and  sounds  like 
a drum  when  struck.)  Tympany. 
An  elastic  distention  of  the  abdo- 
men, with  costiveness  and  atrophy, 
but  no  fluctuation.  There  are  two 
species.  (1.)  Tympanites  intestin ales, 
a lodgment  of  wind  in  the  intes- 
tines, known  by  the  discharge  of 
wind  giving  relief.  (2.)  Tympanites 
abdominales , when  the  wind  is  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Tympanum,  (from  tumpanon,  a 
drum,  Gk.)  The  drum  of  the  ear: 
the  hollow  part  of  the  ear  in  which 
are  lodged  the  ossicula  auditus.  It 
begins  behind  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum,  which  terminates  the 
external  auditory  passage,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  petrous  portion. 
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It  terminates  at  the  cochlea,  and 
has  opening  into  it  four  foramina; 
viz.  the  orifices  of  the  eustachiau 
tube,  and  mastoid  sinus,  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  fenestra  rotunda. 

Typhus.  A genus  of  continued 
fever,  characterised  by  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  fever,  with  debility  in 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems, 
and  a tendency  in  the  fluids  to 
putrefaction.  Typhus  fever  is 
highly  infectious,  and  its  cause  is 
increased  and  diffused  the  more  the 
fever  exists : and  in  this  respect  it 
differs  essentially  from  the  causes 
of  all  other,  except  exanthematous 
fevers.  Numerous  species  or  modi- 
fications of  typhus  have  been  de- 
scribed ; as. 

Typhus  carcerum.  The  gaol 
fever. 

Typhus  gravior.  The  most 
malignant  species  of  typhus. 

Typhus  icterodes.  The  yellow 
fever. — See  Remittent  Fever. 

Typhus  mitior.  The  low  fever. 

Typhus  nervosus.  The  nervous 
fever. 

Typhus  petechialis.  Typhus 
with  purple  spots. 

Ulcer,  (from  elkos,  a sore,  Gk.) 
A purulent  solution  of  continuity 
of  the  soft  parts  of  an  animal  body. 
Ulcers  may  arise  from  a variety  of 
causes,  as  all  those  which  produce 
inflammation  from  wounds,  specific 
irritations  of  the  absorbents  from 
scurvy,  cancer,  the  venereal,  or 
scrophulous  virus,  tkc.  The  proxi- 
mate or  immediate  cause  is  an 
increased  action  of  the  absorbents, 
and  a specific  action  of  the  absor- 
bents, by  which  a fluid  is  separated 
from  the  blood  upon  the  ulcerated 
surface.  Ulcers  have  received  va- 
rious denominations  according  to 
their  nature,  as g ran genous,  fistulous, 
venereal,  inveterate,  &c. 

Ulna,  (from  olene,  the  ulna,  or 
cubit,  Gk.)  Cubitus.  This  bone  is 
placed  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
fore-arm  ; it  is  a long  and  somewhat 
irregular  bone,  larger  at  the  upper 
than  at  the  lower  extremity.  It 
has  three  surfaces,  and  consequently 
three  margins.  Of  the  latter,  the 
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internal  and  posterior  are  round, 
and  smooth  : the  external  is  sharp, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  inter- 
osseous ligament.  At  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  hone  are  situated 
two  processes,  so  placed  as  to  bound 
the  cavity  by  which  it  articulates 
with  the  humerus.  Of  these,  one 
called  olecranon , is  nearly  on  a line 
with  the  shaft  of  the  bone : the 
other,  the  coronoid  process,  projects 
from  its  anterior  surface.  The 
olecranon  terminates  in  a rough 
tuberosity,  which  gives  insertion  to 
the  triceps  extensor.  The  anterior 
surface  of  this  process  is  smooth 
and  excavated,  to  form  part  of  the 
surface  of  articulation  with  the 
humerus.  The  coronoid  process 
rises  upwards  and  forwards  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone, 
and  terminates  in  a sharp  ridge 
which  bounds  the  articular  surface, 
and  which  is  received  into  the  fossa 
at  the  fore-pat t of  the  trochlea  or 
pully  when  the  arm  is  flexed.  At 
the  external  side  of  the  coronoid 
process,  is  a semi-lunar,  articulating 
depression,  called  the  lesser  sig- 
moid cavity,  in  which  the  head  of 
the  radius  plays.  At  the  fore-part 
of  the  coronoid  process  is  a small 
tuberosity,  into  which  the  tendon  of 
the  brachialis  interims  is  inserted. 
Between  the  coronoid  and  olecranon 
processes,  is  a deep  articulating 
cavity,  called  the  greater  sigmoid 
cavity,  which  receives  the  internal 
articular  process  of  the  humerus. 
The  whole  of  this  cavity  is  lined 
with  cartilage,  and  is  divided  into 
four  surfaces  by  a prominent  line. 
At  the  inferior  extremity,  just 
before  it  terminates,  the  bone  con- 
tracts, and  forms  a neck  to  the  small 
head  with  which  it  ends.  On  the 
outside  of  this  little  head  is  a small 
projecting  process,  called  the  styloid 
process.  There  is  a rounded  arti- 
culating surface  on  the  internal 
side  of  the  head,  which  is  received 
into  a semi-lunar  cavity  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius.  1 he  ulna  is 
articulated  above  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  os  humeri,  i his  .articu- 
lation is  of  the  ginglymoid  species : 


it  is  articulated  also  above  and 
below  to  the  radius  and  to  the  car- 
pus at  its  lowest  extremity.  Its 
chief  use  is  to  support  and  regulate 
the  motions  of  the  radius. 

Ulnar.  Belonging  to  the  ulna. 

Ulnar  artery. — See  Cubital 
Artery. 

Ulnar  nerve.  See  Cubital  Nerve. 

Ulna  his  extern  us. — See  Ex. 
tensor  Carpi  Ulnaris. 

Ulnaris  internus.— See  Flexor 
Carpi  Ulnaris. 

Umbilical,  (from  umbilicus , the 
navel,  L.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
navel. 

Umbilical  cori>.  Funis  umbili- 
calis.  The  navel-string.  A cord- 
like substance,  of  an  intestinal  form, 
about  half  a yard  in  length,  that 
proceeds  from  the  navel  of  the 
foetus  to  the  centre  of  the  placenta. 
It  is  composed  of  a cutaneous 
sheath,  cellular  substance,  one  um- 
bilical vein,  and  two  umbilical 
arteries : the  former  conveys  the 
blood  to  the  child  from  the  placenta, 
and  the  latter  returns  it  from  the 
child  to  the  placenta. 

Umbilical  hernia. — See  Hernia 
Urnbilicalis. 

Umbilical  region.  The  part  of 
the  abdominal  parietes,  about  two 
inches  all  round  the  navel. 

Umbilicus.  The  navel. 

Unciform,  (from  uncus,  a hook, 
and  forma,  likeness,  L.)  Hook-like: 
applied  to  bones,  &c. 

Unciform  bone.  Uncforme  os. 
The  last  bone  of  the  second  row  of 
the  carpus : so  named  from  its  hook 
or  nail-like  process,  which  projects 
towards  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
gives  origin  to  the  ligament  by 
which  the  tendons  of  the  wrist  are 
bound  down. 

Unguis,  (from  onuoc,  a hook,  Gk.) 
In  Anatomy,  the  nail.  The  nails 
are  horny  laminae,  situated  at  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes : 
composed  of  coagulated  albumen, 
and  a little  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
lachrymal  bone  is  named  os  unguis, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a nail  of 
the  finger. 

Urachus,  (from  ouron,  urine,  and 
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echo,  to  contain,  Gk.)  The  ligamen- 
tous cord  that  arises  from  the  basis 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  which  it 
runs  along,  and  terminates  in  the 
umbilical  cord. 

Uretek,  (from  ouron,  urine,  Gk.) 
The  membraneous  canal  which 
conveys  the  urine  from  the  kidney 
to  the  urinary  bladder.  At  its 
superior  part  it  is  considerably  the 
largest,  occupying  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ; it 
then  contracts  to  the  size  of  a 
goose-quill,  and  descends  over  the 
psoas  magnus  muscle  and  large 
crural  vessels  into  the  pelvis,  in 
which  it  perforates  the  urinary 
bladder  very  obliquely.  Its  inter- 
nal surface  is  lubricated  with  mu- 
cus, to  defend  it  from  irritation  of 
the  urine  in  passing. 

Ureteritis.  Inflammation  of 
the  ureter.  Its  symptoms  and 
treatment  are  the  same  as  those  of 
inflammation  of  the  kidney  and 
urinary  bladder. 

Urethra,  (from  ouron,  the  urine, 
Gk. ; because  it  is  the  canal  through 
which  the  urine  passes.)  The 
urethra  is  extended  from  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  to  the  extremity  of 
the  penis : its  length  from  seven 
and  a half  inches,  to  nine  and  a 
half.  It  is  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, which  are  named  according 
to  the  part  that  surround  them.  (1.) 
The  prostatic  portion,  which  is  the 
widest  part  of  the  canal,  and  about 
an  inchin  length.  In  the  middle 
of  its  lower  surface  there  is  a small 
projecting  ridge,  formed  by  an  ele- 
vation of  the  lining  membrane,  and 
subjacent  cellular  tissue.  From  its 
shape  it  has  received  the  name  of 
caput gallinaginis,  or  veru-montanum. 
There  are  also  in  this  portion  the 
two  openings  of  the  common  semi- 
nal ducts  (ductus  ejaculatorii.)  (2.) 
The  mt.mbrunous  portion  comprises 
the  interval  between  the  margin  of 
the  prostate  and  the  bulb.  It  is 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  and 
about  an  inch  in  length.  The  mem- 
branous portion  is  in  close  relation 
with  Cowper’s  glands  ; and  at  its 
extremity  it  passes  through  an 
2 G 2 


aperture  in  the  deep  perinseal  fas- 
cia, or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  the  triangular  ligament.  (3.) 
The  spongy  portion  is  from  six  to 
seven  inches  in  length,  which  com- 
mencing with  the  bulb,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  membranous  por- 
tion, ends  at  the  extremity  of  the 
penis.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
urethra  is  smooth  and  lubricated,  as 
mucous  surfaces  usually  are.  Seve- 
ral minute  foramina  open  into  it, 
being  the  orifices  of  mucous  follicles 
placed  exterior  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, lined  by  delicate  processes 
prolonged  from  it  into  their  in- 
terior. These  are  named  lacuna; 
they  are  inclined  from  behind  for- 
ward, so  that  urine,  w'hen  being 
evacuated,  does  not  find  ingress  to 
them. 

Urethritis.  An  inflammation 
of  the  urethra.  It  is  generally  ex- 
cited by  calculous  and  gouty  com- 
plaints, and  most  commonly  by  the 
venereal  poison,  which  gives  rise  to 

Urethritis  venerea.  This  is 
the  disease  which  constitutes  the 
true  dap,  or  as  it  is  generally,  though 
improperly  termed,  Oonorrhcea  vi. 
rulentu.  It  is  an  inflammation  of 
the  urethra,  the  exciting  cause  of 
which  is  the  contact  of  venereal 
poison.  No  certain  rule  can  be  laid 
down  with  regard  to  the  time  that 
a clap  will  take  before  it  makes  its 
appearance,  after  infection  has  been 
conveyed.  It  most  usually  is  per- 
ceptible, however,  in  the  space  of 
from  four  to  ten  days.  In  the  male 
it  begins  with  an  uneasiness  about 
the  parts  of  generation,  such  as  an 
itching  in  the  glans  penis,  and  a 
soreness  and  tingling  sensation  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  urethra ; 
soon  after  which  the  person  perceives 
an  appearance  of  whitish  matter  at 
its  orifice,  and  also  some  degree  of 
pungency  upon  making  water. 

In  the  course  of  a few  days  the 
discharge  of  matter  will  increase 
considerably,  and  assume  a greenish 
or  yellowish  tinge.  And  dependent 
on  the  severity  of  the  case,  there 
will  be  more  or  less  redness  and 
inflammation,  more  particularly  of 
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the  glans  penis.  The  stream  of 
urine  will  be  smaller  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  canal  being  made  nar- 
rower by  the  inflamed  state  of  its 
internal  membrane,  and  a consider- 
able degree  of  pain  and  scalding 
will  he  experienced  on  every  attempt 
to  make  water.  The  disease  under 
proper  treatment  will  generally  dis- 
appear gradually  in  about  the  space 
of  three  weeks  or  a month  ; but  if 
neglected,  it  may  give  rise  to  per- 
manent or  long  continued  gleets  ; 
to  strictures  in  the  canal,  and  other 
evil  consequences,  which  prove  a 
source  of  pain  and  annoyance  to 
the  patient  for  a very  considerable 
length  of  time. 

UhinjE  ardor. — See  Dysuria. 

Urinary.  Appertaining  to  urine. 

Urinary  bladder.  Vesica  uri- 
naria. The  bladder  is  a musculo- 
membranous  reservoir,  placed  deep- 
ly in  the  pelvis,  behind  the  sym- 
physis pubis,  and  before  the  rectum 
in  the  male,  but  separated  from  it 
by  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  fe- 
male. It  receives  the  secretion  of 
the  kidneys  by  the  two  ureters, 
which  open  at  its  base,  and  dis- 
charges it  by  the  urethra.  Theblad- 
der  is  divided  into  three  portions: 
the  rounded  or  upper  extremity 
being  called  its  f undus,  the  narrow 
tapering  part  the  neck,  the  inter- 
mediate portion  being  the  body.  It 
is  composed  of  three  coats  or 
layers,  united  by  cellular  tissue. 
The  peritonceal  or  external,  which 
only  covers  it  in  part;  the  muscular 
or  middle;  and  the  mucous  or  inter- 
nal. The  two  latter  are  united  to- 
gether by  a well  marked  layer  of 
cellular  tissue,  frequently  mention- 
ed as  a separate  coat,  under  the 
name  vascular  or  nervous  tunic.  In 
early  life  the  bladder  receives  its 
arteries  from  the  hypogastric  : in 
the  adult  it  is  supplied  by  the  pro- 
per vesical  arteries,  and  by  twigs 
derived  from  the  haemorrhoidal  and 
internal  pudic  vessels.  Its  veins 
form  a plexus,  and  open  into  those 
of  the  internal  iliac.  The  lympha- 
tics follow  a similar  course.  I he 
nerves  come  from  the  sacral  plexus 


of  the  cerebro -spinal  system,  and 
the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sym- 
pathetic. The  bladder  is  returned 
in  its  situation  by  ligaments,  which 
are  formed  by  processes  of  the  pe- 
ritonaeum. 

Urine,  (from  urono,  to  rush  out, 
Gk.)  The  saline  liquid  secreted 
in  the  kidneys,  which  is  carried 
through  the  ureters  in  the  cavity 
of  the  bladder.  The  secretory  organ, 
is  composed  of  the  arterious  vessels 
of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kid- 
neys, from  which  the  urine  passes 
through  the  uriniferous  tubuli,  and 
renal  papillae,  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  whence  it  flows,  drop  by 
drop,  through  the  ureters  into  the 
cavity  of  the  urinary  bladder,  where 
it  is  detained  some  time,  and  at 
length  discharged  through  the  ure- 
thra. 

Urticaria,  (from  urtica,  a nettle, 
L.)  The  nettle  rash.  A species  of 
exanthematous  fever,  known  by  fe- 
ver, and  an  eruption  on  the  skin, 
like  that  produced  by  the  sting  of 
a nettle.  No  part  of  the  body  is 
exempt  from  the  eruption,  which 
appears  in  the  form  of  irritable  ele- 
vations ; and  where  many  of  these 
rise  together,  and  continue  an  hour 
or  two,  the  parts  are  often  consi- 
derably swelled,  which  particularly 
happens  in  the  arms,  face,  and 
hands.  The  disease  soon  yields 
under  proper  remedies,  and  is  never 
attended  with  any  dangerous  con- 
sequences. 

Uterine.  Appertaining  to  the 
uterus. 

Uterus.  Matrix.  Hystera.  Me- 
tro. The  womb.  The  uterus  is 
situated  rather  obliquely  in  the  pel- 
vis, between  the  bladder  and  the 
rectum.  It  is  described  as  being 
distinguished  into  three  portions, 
viz.  the  fundus,  or  superior  broad- 
est part,  which  is  inclined  back- 
wards; the  cervix,  or  neck,  being  its 
lower  contracted  part,  having  an 
inclination  forwards  ; and  the  body, 
situated  between  the  fundus  and 
cervix.  There  is  a great  variety  in 
the  size  of  the  uterus  in  different 
w omen,  independently  of  the  states 
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of  virginity,  marriage,  or  pregnan- 
cy : it  is  generally,  however,  about 
three  inches  in  length,  about  two 
in  breadth  about  the  fundus,  and 
one  at  the  cervix.  The  substance 
of  the  uterus  is  composed  of  arte- 
ries, veins,  lymphatics,  nerves,  and 
muscular  fibres.  The  muscular  fi- 
bres are  of  a pale  colour,  and  ap- 
pear somewhat  different  in  their 
texture  from  muscular  fibres  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  arte- 
ries of  the  uterus  are  the  spermatic 
and  hypogastric.  The  veins  which 
return  the  blood  are  very  numerous, 
and  their  size  in  the  unimpregnated 
state  is  proportioned  to  that  of 
the  arteries ; but  their  enlarge- 
ment during  pregnancy  is  such 
that  the  orifices  of  some  of  them, 
when  divided,  will  admit  even  the 
end  of  a small  finger.  From  the 
substance  and  surfaces  of  the  ute- 
rus an  infinite  number  of  lympha- 
tics arise,  which  follow  the  course 
of  the  blood-vessel.  The  uterus 
is  supplied  with  nerves  from  the 
lower  mesocolic  plexus,  and  from 
two  small  flat  circular  ganglions, 
which  are  situated  behind  the  rec- 
tum. 

Surrounding  the  cervix  uteri,  is  a 
membraneous  canal,  about  six  inches 
in  length,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  between 
the  bladder  and  urethra,  which  are 
in  front  of  it,  and  the  rectum, 
which  is  behind  it.  This  is  called 
the  vagina.  In  the  lower  end  of  the 
cervix  uteri  is  an  oval  opening,  the 
largest  diameter  of  which  is  in  the 
transverse  direction.  This  opening 
is  named  the  os  internum,  os  uteri,  or 
os  tincce.  The  uterus  is  fixed  in  its 
situation  by  th abroad  ligaments  con- 
necting its  sides  with  the  walls  of 
the  pelvis.  Between  the  layers  of 
each  broad  ligament  the  following 
parts  are  enclosed : the  Fallopian 
tube,  the  ovary,  and  its  ligament, 
the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus, 
with  the  vessels  and  nerves  belong- 
ing to  these  parts.  The  use  of  the 
womb  is  for  menstruation,  concep- 
tion, nutrition  of  the  foetus,  and 
parturition.  It  is  liable  to  many 


diseases,  the  principal  of  which  are 
retroversion  and  its  falling  down, 
hydatids,  dropsy  of  the  uterus, 
moles,  polypi,  ulceration,  cancer, 
&c. 

Uvea.  The  posterior  lamina  of 
the  iris. — See  Choroid  Membrane. 

Uvula,  (diminutive  of  uva,  a 
grape,  L.)  The  small  conical  fleshy 
substance  hanging  in  the  middle  of 
the  velum  pendulum  palati,  over 
the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Vaccination.  The  insertion  of 
the  matter  to  produce  the  cow-pox. 
— See  Cow-pox. 

Vagina.  The  membranous  ca- 
nal which  leads  from  the  external 
orifice  of  the  female  pudendum  to 
the  uterus.— See  Uterus. 

Vaginalis  tunica. — See  Tunica 
Vaginalis  testis. 

Vagus.  Wandering  : applied  to 
a pair  of  nerves  par  vugum,  from 
their  spreading  and  going  to  the 
remotest  parts. 

Valve,  (from  valveo,  to  fold  up, 
L.)  In  Anatomy,  a membranous 
elongation  in  canals,  which  prevents 
the  reflux  of  humours  : applied  to 
the  valve  of  the  colon,  and  to  thin 
and  transparent  membranes  situated 
within  arteries,  veins,  and  absor- 
bents. 

Valve,  semilunar. — See  Semilu- 
nar valves. 

Valve,  tricuspid. — See  Tricus- 
pid valves. 

Valvula  eustachii. — See  Eusta- 
chian valve. 

Valvula  mitrales. — See  Mitral 

valves. 

Valvula;  conniventes.  The  se- 
mi-lunar folds  formed  of  the  villous 
coat  of  the  small  intestines.  Their 
use  appears  to  be  to  increase  the 
internal  surface  of  the  intestines. 

Varicella,  (diminutive  of  vario- 
la, the  small- pox.)  The  chicken- 
pox  ; called  also  the  water-pox.  The 
eruption  in  this  disease  consists  of 
vesicles  scattered  over  the  body ; 
they  are  mostly  smooth  and  trans- 
parent, and  flattened  at  the  top  ; the 
fluid  is  at  first  pellucid,  then 
whitish,  afterwards  straw-coloured  ; 
and  this  kind  is  called  the  chicken- 
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pox.  Sometimes  the  vesicles  are 
pointed,  and  the  fluid  clear  through- 
out the  disease : and  this  is  termed 
the  a wine-pox.  In  other  cases,  the 
vesicles  are  very  large  and  globular, 
and  the  fluid,  at  first  whey-coloured, 
is  afterwards  yellow  : this  form  is 
denominated  the  hives.  About  the 
third  or  fourth  day  the  vesicles 
burst,  and  concrete  into  puckered 
scabs,  which  fall  off,  and  leave  no 
cicatrices  or  marks. 

Varicocele, (from  varix,  distend- 
ed vein,  and  chele,  a tumour.)  A 
swelling  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum, 
or  spermatic  cord  ; hence  it  is  di- 
vided into  scrotal  varicocele,  which 
is  known  by  the  appearance  of  livid 
and  tumid  veins  on  the  scrotum, 
and  varicocele  of  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels, known  by  feeling  hard  vermi- 
form vessels  in  the  course  of  the 
spermatic  cord.  Varicocele  mostly 
arises  from  excessive  walking,  run- 
ning, wearing  trusses,  and  the  like, 
producing  at  first  a slight  uneasi- 
ness in  the  part,  which,  if  not  re- 
medied, continues  advancing  to- 
wards the  loins. 

Variola,  (from  varius,  changing 
colour;  because  it  disfigures  the 
skin,  L.)  The  small-pox.  A dis- 
ease distinguished  by  synocha,  erup- 
tion of  red  pimples  on  the  third 
day,  which  on  the  eighth  contain 
pus,  and  afterwards  drying,  fall  off 
in  crusts.  It  is  of  a very  contagious 
nature,  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Europe  from  Arabia, 
and  in  which  there  arises  a fever, 
that  is  succeeded  by  a number  of 
little  pustular  inflammations  in  the 
skin,  which  proceed  to  suppuration, 
the  matter  formed  thereby  being 
capable  of  producing  the  disorder 
in  another  person.  It  makes  its 
attacks  on  people  of  all  ages,  but 
the  young  of  both  sexes  are  more 
liable  to  it  than  those  who  are 
much  advanced  in  life ; and  it  may 
prevail  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
but  is  most  prevalent  in  spring  and 
summer. 

The  small-pox  is  distinguished 
into  distinct  and  confluent ; imply- 
ing that,  in  the  former,  the  erup- 


tions are  completely  separate  from 
each  other  ; and  that,  in  the  latter, 
they  run  much  into  one  another. 

Both  species  are  produced,  either 
by  breathing  air  impregnated  with 
the  effluvia  arising  from  the  bodies 
of  those  who  labour  under  the  dis- 
ease, or  by  the  introduction  of  a 
small  quantity  of  the  variolous  mat- 
ter into  the  habit  by  inoculation  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  difference 
of  the  small-pox  is  not  owing  to 
any  difference  in  the  contagion,  hut 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  applied,  or  on  certain 
circumstances  concurring  with  the 
application  of  it. 

There  are  four  different  states 
or  changes  observable  in  small-pox  : 
first,  the  febrile ; second,  the  erup- 
tive ; third,  the  maturative  ; fourth, 
that  of  the  declination  or  scabbing. 

Variola  vaccina. — See  Cow-pox. 

Varix.  A dilatation  of  a vein. 
A disease  known  by  a soft  tumour 
on  a vein  which  does  not  pulsate. 
Varicose  veins  mostly  become  ser- 
pentine, and  often  form  a plexus  of 
knots,  especially  in  the  groins  and 
scrotum. 

Vas.  A vessel : applied  to  arte- 
ries, veins,  ducts,  &c. 

Vas  deferens.  A duct  which 
arises  from  the  epididymis,  and  pass- 
es through  the  inguinal  ring  in  the 
spermatic  cord  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  and  terminates  in  the 
vesicula  seminalis.  Its  use  is  to 
convey  the  semen  secreted  in  the 
testicle,  and  brought  to  it  by  the 
epididymis,  into  the  vesicula  semi- 
nalis. 

Vasa  brevia.  The  arteries  which 
come  from  the  spleen,  and  run  along 
the  large  arch  of  the  stomach  to 
the  diaphragm. 

Vasa  vorticosa.  The  contorted 
vessels  of  the  choroid  membrane  of 
the  eye. 

Vastus,  (so  called  from  its  size.) 
A name  given  to  some  muscles  of 
the  thigh. 

Vastus  extern  us.  A large,  thick 
and  fleshy  muscle  situated  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh  ; it  arises, 
by  a broad  thick  tendon,  from  the 
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great  trochanter,  and  upper  part  of 
the  linea  aspera.  Its  fibres  descend 
obliquely  forwards,  part  of  them 
becoming  connected  wiih  those  of 
the  cruneus,  with  which  it  conti- 
nues to  be  connected  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  thigh,  when  it  termi- 
nates in  a broad  tendon  which  is 
inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
patella  laterally. 

Vastus  intehnus.  This  muscle 
is  less  considerable  than  the  vastus 
externus,  and  is  situated  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  precedi ng  by  the 
rectus.  It  arises  from  near  the 
root  of  the  lesser  trochanter,  below 
the  insertion  of  the  psoas  magnus, 
and  the  iliacus  internus  : and  from 
all  the  inner  side  of  the  linea  aspera. 
Like  the  vastus  externus,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  cruraeus.  It  is 
inserted  tendinous  into  the  tipper 
part  and  inner  side  of  the  patella. 
The  use  of  the  vusti  muscles  is  to 
extend  the  leg  upon  the  thigh. 

Vein.  A long  membranous  canal 
of  various  diameters,  which  returns 
the  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the 
heart.  All  veins  originate  from 
the  extremities  of  arteries  only,  by 
anastomosis,  and  terminate  in  the 
auricles  of  the  heart  by  the  two 
large  trunks  called  vena  cava  supe- 
rior and  inferior.  Veins  are  com- 
posed, like  arteries,  of  three  tunics, 
or  coats,  which  are  much  more  slen- 
der than  in  the  arteries,  and  are 
supplied  internally  with  semilunar 
membranes  or  folds,  called  valves. 
Their  use  is  to  return  the  blood  to 
the  heart. 

Velum.  A veil.  (L.) 

Velum  pendulum  palati.  The 
soft  palate.  The  soft  part  of  the 
palate,  which  forms  two  arches, 
affixed  laterally  to  the  tongue  and 
pharynx. 

Vena,  (from  venio,  to  come,  L. ; 
because  the  blood  comes  through  it.) 
A vein. — See  Vein. 

Vena  azygos. — See  Azygos  vena. 

Vena  portas.  Vena  Portarum. 
The  great  vein  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  liver,  which  receives 
the  blood  from  the  abdominal  vis- 


cera, and  carries  it  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  the  hepatic  and  ubdo- 
ntin/il  portion  : the  former  is  rami- 
fied through  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  and  curries  the  blood  destined 
for  the  formation  of  the  bile,  w hich 
is  returned  by  branches  to  the 
trunk  of  the  vena  cava:  the  latter 
is  composed  of  three  branches;  viz. 
the  splenic,  mesenteric,  and  inter- 
nal hoernorrhoidal  veins. 

Venesection,  (from  vena,  a vein, 
and  sicco,  to  cut,  L.)  The  opening 
of  a vein. — See  Blood-letting. 

Venereal.  Of  or  belonging  to 
sexual  intercourse. 

Venereal  disease. — See  Syphi- 
lis. 

Venter.  A term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  large  circumscribed 
cavities  of  the  body,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  belly. 

Ventricle,  (diminutive  of  venter.) 
A term  given  by  anatomists  to  the 
cavities  of  the  brain  and  heart. — 
See  Cerebrum , and  Heart. 

Ventriloquism,  (from  venter , the 
stomach,  and  loquor,  to  speak,  L. : 
because  the  voice  seems  to  come 
from  the  stomach. ) Gastroloquism. 
The  formation  of  the  voice  within 
the  mouth  in  such  a way  as  to 
imitate  other  voices  than  that  which 
is  natural  to  the  person,  and  so  as 
not  to  be  seen  to  move  the  lips. 
The  persons  who  exercise  this  art 
are  called  ventriloquists.  They 
have  no  organization  different  from 
that  of  other  men : they  require 
only  to  have  the  organs  of  voice 
and  speech  very  perfect,  in  order 
that  they  may  readily  produce  t'»e 
necessary  sounds. 

Vermiform,  (from  vermis,  a 
worm,  and  forma,  likeness,  L.) 
Worm-like. 

Vermiform  process.  The  sub- 
stance which  unites  the  twro  hemi- 
spheres of  the  cerebellum  like  a 
ring,  forming  a process,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  contor- 
tions of  worms. — See  also  Appendi- 
culn  Ceeci  Vermiformis. 

Vermis.  A worm.  (L.)  There 
are  several  kinds  of  animalcules, 
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some  of  which  are  worms,  and  some 
that  do  not  resemble,  but  are  called 
worms,  which  infest  the  human 
body. — See  Ascarides,  Lumbricus, 
and  Taenia. 

Vertebra,  (from  verto,  to  turn, 
L.)  The  spine  is  a long  bony 
column,  which  extends  from  the 
head  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk, 
and  is  composed  of  irregular  bones, 
which  are  called  vertebrae. 

The  vertebrae  are  divided  into 
true  and  false.  The  former  are  all 
those  situated  between  the  head  and 
sacrum  ; the  latter  those  w’hich 
compose  the  sacrum  and  os  cocevgis: 
these  are  called  false,  because  they 
do  not  in  every  thing  resemble  the 
others,  and  particularly  because,  in 
the  adult  state,  they  become  per- 
fectly immoveable,  w hile  the  upper 
or  true  vertebrae  continue  to  be 
capable  of  motion.  The  true  ver- 
tebrae are  twenty-four  in  number, 
and  from  their  situations  with  re- 
spect to  the  neck,  back,  and  loins, 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. 
seven  cervical,  twelve  dorsal,  and 
five  lumbar.  Each  vertebrae  has 
its  body,  its  processes,  and  its  cavi- 
ties. The  vertebrae  are  united  to- 
gether by  means  of  a substance, 
compressible  like  cork,  which  forms 
a kind  of  partition  between  each. 
This  is  called  the  intervertebral  sub- 
stance, which  in  the  adult  subject 
approaches  to  the  nature  of  carti- 
lage. Some  of  the  vertebrae  have 
received  particular  names,  either 
from  their  situation  or  office  ; thus 
the  first  cervical  is  called  the  atlas, 
from  its  supporting  the  head ; and 
the  second  cervical  is  called  the 
dentata,  from  fits  having  a tooth-like 
process  on  its  superior  part,  on 
which  the  atlas  rotates.  1 here  is 
in  every  vertebra  a foramen,  large 
enough  to  admit  a finger.  These 
foramina  correspond  with  each  other 
through  all  the  vertebrae,  and  form  a 
long  bony  conduit,  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Vertebral.  Appertaining  to  the 
vertebra*,  or  bones  ot  the  spine. 

Vertebral  artery.  A branch 
of  the  subclavian  proeeedingthrough 


the  vertebrae  to  within  the  cranium, 
where,  with  its  fellow,  it  forms  the 
basilary  artery,  the  internal  audi- 
tory, and  the  posterior  artery  of 
the  dura-mater. 

Vertex,  (from  verto,  to  turn,  L.) 
The  crown  of  the  head. 

Vertigo.  Giddiness  or  swimming 
of  the  head.  In  the  generality  of 
cases,  it  is  a dizziness,  with  a fear 
of  falling,  and  more  or  less  of  men- 
tal confusion.  Objects  appear  to 
be  moving  horizontally  or  perpen- 
dicularly, and  sometimes  the  person 
thinks  he  is  moving  also.  In  many 
cases,  the  person  hears  whispering 
sounds,  ringing  of  bells,  or  sounds 
like  the  beating  of  drums.  The 
predisposing  causes  of  this  affection 
are  such  as  produce  debility  or 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power : 
and  the  exciting  causes  are  what- 
ever has  a tendency  to  disturb  the 
uniformity  with  which  the  nervous 
power  is  supplied  through  the  whole 
of  its  fibres,  and  from  one  fibre  to 
another. 

Vesicatorius,  (from  vesica,  a 
bladder,  L.:  because  it  raises  a blad- 
der.) Having  the  property  when 
applied  to  the  skin  of  raising  a 
bladder,  by  causing  a fluid  to  collect 
between  the  cuticle  and  cutis.  Va- 
rious substances  produce  this  effect 
on  the  skin:  but  the  powder  of  the 
Canthar ides,  or  blistering  flv,  is  what 
operates  with  most  certainty,  and 
which  is  most  commonly  used  for 
the  purpose. 

Vesicle,  (diminutive  of  vesica, 
a bladder.)  An  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  or  bladder-like  tumour  in 
any  part,  containing  a transparent 
watery  fluid. 

Vesiculve  seminales.  Two  mem- 
braneous receptacles,  situated  on 
the  back  part  of  the  bladder,  above 
its  neck.  The  excretory  ducts  are 
called  ejaculatory  ducts.  They  pro- 
ceed to  the  urethra,  into  which 
they  open  by  an  orifice  at  the  top 
of  the  veru-montanum.  The  use 
of  the  vesiculae  seminales  is  to  re- 
ceive the  semen  brought  into  them 
by  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  to  exern 
it  sub  coitu,  into  the  urethra,  from 
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whence  it  is  propelled  into  the 
vagina  uteri. 

Vestibulum.  A round  cavity  of 
the  internal  ear, between  the  cochlea 
and  semi-circular  canals,  in  which 
are  an  oval  opening  communicat- 
ing with  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num, and  the  orifices  of  the  semi- 
circular canals. 

Virus. — See  Contagion. 

Vis.  (L.)  Power.  In  Physiolo- 
gy, applied  to  vital  power  and  its 
effects. 

Vis  a teuoo.  Any  impulsive 
power. 

Vis  medicatrix  naturae.  A term 
employed  by  physicians  to  express 
that  healing  power  in  an  animated 
body,  by  which,  when  diseased,  the 
body  is  enabled  to  regain  its  healthy 
actions. 

Vis  vitas.  The  natural  power  of 
the  animal  machine  in  preserving 
life. 

Viscidity.  Viscosity  ; glutinous, 
clammy,  sticky,  like  bird-lime. 

Viscus.  Any  organ  or  part  which 
has  an  appropriate  use  ; as  the 
viscera  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

Vision.  The  function  which 
enables  us  to  perceive,  by  means  of 
sight,  the  magnitude,  figure,  colour, 
distance,  &c.  of  bodies. 

Visus.  Vision. 

Visus  duplicatus. — See  Diplopia. 

Visus  lateralis. — See  Dysopia. 

Vita,  (from  vivo , to  live,  L.) — 
See  Life. 

Vitje  arbor. — See  Arbor  vitce. 

Vitreous,  (from  vitrnm,  glass, 
L.  ; so  named  from  its  transpa- 
rency.) Glassy. 

Vitreous  humour.  Tbe  pellucid 
body  which  fills  the  whole  bulb  of 
the  eye  behind  the  crystalline  lens. 
The  vitreous  substance  is  composed 
of  small  cells,  which  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  are  distended 
with  a transparent  fluid. 

Viviparous.  That  which  bring- 
eth  forth  its  young  alive  and  per- 
fect, in  opposition  to  that  which 
lays  eggs,  and  is  called  oviparous. 

\ oice.  V ox.  By  voice,  we  un- 

derstand the  sound  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  larynx,  at  the  instant 
2 II 


when  the  air  traverses  this  organ, 
either  to  enter  or  go  out  of  the 
trachea.  The  apparatus  of  the  voice 
consists  of  the  lungs,  the  trachea, 
and  the  larynx.  The  mode  by 
which  the  mechanism  of  the  voice 
is  conducted,  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  a musical  instrument, 
such  as  the  bag-pipe.  Tbe  lungs 
supplying  the  wind,  the  trachea  the 
tube  or  pipe,  and  the  larynx  the 
finger  holes  by  which  the  sound  is 
modulated  into  distinct  articula- 
tions. 

Vomer,  (so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a plough-share,  L.) 
This  bone  is  placed  vertically  be- 
tween the  nasal  fossae,  separating 
the  nostrils  from  each  other.  It 
presents  two  surfaces,  and  four 
borders.  The  lateral  surfaces  form 
part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  nasal 
fossae  : the  superior  border,  thick 
and  deeply  grooved,  receives  the 
rostrum  of  the  sphenoid  bone  : the 
margins  of  tbe  groove  expand,  and 
are  articulated  with  two  small 
lamellae  at  the  roots  of  the  ptery- 
goid processes  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
The  anterior  border,  also  grooved, 
presents  two  portions,  into  one  of 
which  is  implanted,  tbe  descending 
plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  into  the 
other,  the  nasal  cartilage.  The  pos- 
terior border,  dividing  tbe  posterior 
nares,  is  thin  and  unattached  ; the 
inferior  is  received  into  the  fissure 
formed  by  tbe  palate  plates  of  the 
superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones. 

Vomica,  (from  vomo,  to  spit  up, 
L. ; because  it  discharges  a sanies.) 
An  abscess  of  the  lungs. 

Vomiting.  A forcible  ejection  of 
food,  or  any  other  substance,  from 
the  stomach,  through  the  oesopha- 
gus and  mouth.  That  internal  sen- 
sation which  announces  the  neces- 
sity of  vomiting  is  called  nausea ; 
it  consists  of  a general  uneasiness, 
with  a feeling  of  dizziness  in  the 
head,  or  in  the  epigastric  region  ; 
the  lower  lip  trembles,  and  the 
saliva  flow's  in  abundance.  Vomiting 
was  long  believed  to  depend  upon 
the  rapid  convulsive  contraction  of 
the  stomach  ; but  it  has  been 
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shown  by  experiment,  that  in  the 
process  this  viseus  is  nearly  pas- 
sive; and  that  the  true  agents  of 
vomiting  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
diaphragm,  and  on  the  other  the 
large  abdominal  muscles. 

Vomiting  of  blood. — See  Hcema- 
temesis. 

Voracity. — See  Bulimia. 

Vulnus.  A wound,  L. 

Vulva.  The  pudendum  mulie- 
bre,  or  parts  of  generation  proper 
to  women  ; also  a foramen  in  the 
brain. 

Weaning. — See  Ablactation. 

Wheezing. — See  Cerchnus. 

Whispering.  A lowness  of 
speech,  caused  by  uttering  the 
words  so  feebly  as  not  to  produce 
any  vibration  in  the  larynx. 

White- leg.  Phlegmasia  dolens. 
This  disease  mostly  occurs  to  wo- 
men soon  after  delivery  ; and 
hence  it  has  been  called  the  puer- 
peral tumid  leg.  In  a few  instances 
it  has  been  known  to  attack  women 
during  pregnancy,  and  nurses,  on 
losing  their  children,  have  been 
known  to  be  affected  by  it.  It 
supervenes  to  easy  and  natural,  as 
well  as  to  difficult  and  preternatu- 
ral births.  It  sometimes  makes  its 
appearance  in  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  after  delivery,  and  at 
other  times  not  till  a month  or  six 
weeks  after ; but  in  general  the 
attack  takes  place  from  the  tenth 
to  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  lying-in. 
It  usually  begins  with  coldness  and 
rigors ; these  are  succeeded  by 
heat,  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  of 
pyrexia;  and  then  pain,  stiffness, 
and  other  symptoms  of  topical  in- 
flammation supervene.  Sometimes 
the  local  affection  is  from  the  first 
accompanied  with,  but  is  not  pre- 
ceded by,  febrile  symptoms.  The 
pyrexia  is  very  various  in  degree  in 
different  patients,  and  sometimes 
assumes  an  irregular  remittent  or 
intermittent  type.  The  complaint 
generally  takes  place  on  one  side 
only  at  first,  and  the  part  where  it 
commences  may  be  either  the  lum- 
bar, hypogastric,  or  inguinal  re- 
gion, on  one  side,  or  in  the  hip,  or 


upper  part  of  the  thigh.  In  this 
case  the  patient  complains  of  pain, 
weight,  or  stiffness  in  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  parts,  which  will 
be  found  on  examination  to  be 
rather  fuller,  hotter,  and  more 
tender  than  natural,  but  there  is  no 
discolouration.  From  this  the  dis- 
ease gradually  increases  in  severity, 
and  extends  itself,  till  the  whole 
limb  partakes  of  the  appearances 
and  symptoms  here  described.  In 
some  cases  the  swelling  is  so  con- 
siderable, that  the  limb  is  rendered 
more  than  twice  its  natural  size. 
The  disease,  when  occurring  in 
females,  generally  terminates  fa- 
vourably in  course  of  time  either  by 
resolution,  or  the  effusion  of  a fluid, 
which  is  removed  by  the  absor- 
bents. Some  few  instances  have 
been  met  with,  where  suppuration 
has  taken  place,  and  others,  more 
rare,  in  which  the  patient  has  been 
destroyed  by  gangrene. 

Until  lately  the  disease  was  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  puerpe- 
ral state,  but  recent  investigations 
have  proved  that  it  has  occurred  in 
men.  In  these  it  generally  proves 
fatal ; and  is  shewn  by  dissection  to 
occur  in  consequence  of  partial  or 
total  obliteration  of  some  of  the 
large  venous  trunks  (generally  the 
iliac  vein),  which  returns  the  blood 
of  the  affected  side. 

Wing. — See  Ala. 

Womb. — See  Uterus. 

Worm. — See  Vermis. 

Worm-guinea.— See  Draeuncu- 
lus. 

Wrinkled. — See  Rvgosus. 

Wrist. — See  Carpus. 

Xiphoid,  (from  ziphos,  a sword, 
and  eidos,  likeness,  Gk.)  Sword- 
like : applied  to  a part  which  is 
supposed  to  resemble  an  ancient 
sword:  hence  xiphoid  cartilage. — 
See  Cartilago  ensiformis. 

Yawning. — See  Pandiculation. 

Yaws.  (The  African  name  for 
a raspberry.)  The  name  of  a dis- 
ease which  resembles  the  raspberry. 
— See  Frambcesia. 

Yellow  fever. — See  Remittent 
Fever. 
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Zoology,  (from  zoon,  an  animal, 
and  logos,  a discourse,  Gk.)  That 
part  of  natural  history  which  treats 
of  animals. 

Zoonomi a,  (from  zoon , an  animal, 
and  nomos,  a law,  Gk.)  The  laws 
of  organic  life. 

Zootomy,  (from  zoon,  an  animal, 
and  temno,  to  cut,  Gk.)  The  dis- 
section of  animals. 

Zygomatic.  -Belonging  to  the 
zygoma. 

Zygomatic  process.  An  apo- 
physis of  the  malar,  and  an- 
other of  the  temporal  hones,  are 
so  called. 

Zygomaticus  major.  This 
muscle  arises  from  the  cheek  bone 
near  the  zygomatic  suture,  taking 


a direction  downwards  and  inwards 
to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  It  ends 
by  mixing  its  fibres  with  the  orbi- 
cularis oris,  and  the  depressor  of 
the  lip. 

Zygomaticus  minor.  This  muscle 
arises  a little  higher  up  than  the 
former,  but  nearer  the  nose : it 
is  often  wanting.  It  is  the  zygo- 
matic muscle  that  marks  the  face 
with  that  line  which  extends  from 
the  cheek  bone  to  the  corner  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguishable in  some  persons.  The 
zygomatic  muscles  pull  the  angles 
of  the  mouth  up  as  in  laughter. 
The  strong  action  of  this  muscle  is 
more  particularly  seen  in  laughter, 
rage,  or  grinning. 


THE  END. 
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